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The Best Books. 
OR educational and mechanical excellence, and suit- 
Fa to actual school work, our books are universally 
recognized as unequalled ; 
The Standard Text-Books of America. 


These standard texts are constantly revised to date, re- 


they are 


newed as to type, illustrations, maps, etc., and mechanically 
improved whenever possible. 


The Newest Books. 

But, besides providing these general favorites—always 
as late as the latest—we constantly aim to bring out new 
books in every branch where there is promise of improve- 
ment. In proof of this, note, in another column, a partial 
Atten- 


tion is invited also to the distinguished names of our 


list of our new publications of the last two years. 


representative authors appended. 
The Cheapest Books. 


The steady increase of our business is gratifying, and 
we strive to merit a continuance of the confidence and pat- 


ronage of the schools, and a still further increase, by always 
furnishing the best books that talent, skill, and experience 
can produce, and always at the lowest possible prices. 


No Increase of Prices. 
Schools dealing with us may be. certain of : 
First—The best books. 
Second—The cheapest books. 
Third—Prices that shall not be increased so long 
as our books remain in use. 

We will contract to supply any School, City, or State 
with our books for any term of years, at prices which shall 
not be increased beyond the present rate. 

Use the U. S. Mail. 

School patrons in every part of the country are pro- 
tected against extortionate retail prices on our books. We 
deliver our publications to any address in the United States 
on receipt of the published list prices, without extra charge 
for transportation. If retail prices in your neighborhood 
are excessive, send your order direct to us, accompanied 
by remittance to cover list prices of the books ordered. 
Use the U. S. Mail. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
ATLANTA, PORTLAND, Ore. 





Some of 
Our New Books. 


American System of Vertical 
Writing. Perdoz. . . $1.00 
Arrowsmith and Whicher’s First 
Latin Readings ‘ p 1.25 
Butler’s School English ‘ 75 
Conklin’s Practical 
Language ‘ , ° 35 
Cooley's Laboratory Studies in 


Lessons in 


Chemistry . . 50 
Dana's Manual of bitch (Fourth 
Edition) 


Eclectic English Classics. 


Arnold's Sohrab and Rustum 
Defoe’s History ofthe Plague. 
Emerson's The American Scholar, etc. 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner ° 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveier 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 
Milton's L Allegro, etc 
Scott’s Marmion 
Scott's Lady of the Lake 
Scott's Woodstock . 
Scott's The Abbot 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice 
Shakespeare's Midsummer- — s 
Dream . 
Webster's Bunker Hill Orations 
Eaton's Business Forms, Customs, 
and Accounts . . ; I. 
Eaton’s Manual of Business 
Forms . ° . , 50 
Fundenberg’s First Lessons in 
Reading : . : +25 
The Same, Teacher's Edition ° 50. 
Gail Hamilton’s — — ina 
Nutshell : ° .60 
Guerber’s Myths of dente and 
Rome ., . . ‘ ; 1.50 
Guerber’s Myths of Northern 
Lands . ° ° ‘ 1.50 
Guerber’s Contes et Baebaden ; -60 
Harper & Castle’s Greek Prose . 75 
Harper & Wallace’s Anabasis . 1.50 
Harper & Miller’s Vergil’s Aineid, 
with Bucolics ° 1.50 
Harper & Castle’s Greek Petnee, 1.25 
Kirk & Sabin’s Oral Arithmetic, 
Parts I.and II. Each . 25 
Kellogg’s Second Book in — 
ology and Hygiene ‘ 0 
Long’s Home Geography ° 25 
Maxwell’s First Book in English, 
Metcalf’s English Grammar ‘ .60 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. .60 
Metcalf & Bright’s Language 
Lessons, Partl. . , ‘ +35 
Muzzarelli’s Academic French, 
Natural Music Primer ‘ ‘ 30 
Natural Music Reader, rst. ‘ 30 
Natural Music Readers, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th. Each . , 35 
Natural Music Charts, Series A, 
B, C, D, E, F, and G. Each = 4.00 
Peck and Arrowsmith’s Roman 
Life : ° ° ° 1.50 
Rockwood’s Cicero de Senectute, .go 
Swinton’s School History of the 
United States : ‘ ° .go 
Small & Vincent's Introduction to 
the Study of Society. ‘ 1.80 
Storer & Lindsay's Elementary 
Manual of Chemistry . ‘ 1.20 
Sabin and Lowry’s Elementary 
Lessons in Algebra. ‘ 50 
Skinner's Schoolmaster in Comedy 
and Satire. ° ‘ ‘ 1.40 
Seidel’s Die Monate ‘ ° »2g 
Stifter’s Das Heidedorf ° ° 25 
Seidel’s Der Lindenbaum . 25 
White's Elements of Geometry, 1.25 
White’s School Management. 1.00 
Willis’s Practical Flora ° » ee 


Watkins’s American Literature . 35 
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Are you a progressive School teacher? 
To be successful you must be progressive. 
Progressive teachers use only up-to-date methods and materials, 


We want to help you to be progressive, and have just published a 
very handy and attractive illustrated 


Reference Book of Scheel Supplies, 


which we will mail to your address FREE if you will fill out the blank 
below, paste same on the back of a postal card, and address to us. 
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Acme Stationery and Paper Co, 


Corner North Ninth and Wythe Avenue, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 
DESK PADS, 
WRITING and PENCIL TABLETS, 
COMPOSITION and EXERCISE BOOKS, 
PRACTICE PAPERS and SPELLING BLANKS. 


THERE CELEBRATE) 


PICTURES AND ELITE LINES 


-O k'—_——_ 
Fine Correspondence Stationery in Tablets and One Quire Boxes. 
Send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘ Gems of the Salon,” descriptive of the Picturesque line, 

and we will send you samples of this fine writing paper. 
Price of Tablets—Com’! Note, 25c; Packet Note, 35c; Letter, 50c; Envelopes to match, 20c per pkg, 
These Goods are the finest manufactured in this country and consist of most of 


the swell styles now in vogue. The Elite line consists of the latest papers in all new 
tints, and put up in the handsomest and most artistic style possible. 








DO NOT FAIL TO SEND US YOUR ADDRESS. 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CO., 
NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 
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Lily of the Lake, 15 cts. 
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_Every School Library Should Include 





OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 

By Henry F. PELHAM, Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 
Large 12mo, with Maps, $1.75. 
‘*] shall take great pleasure in ping it into the * For advanced students it is the best guide that 
hands of my classes.’—Gro. L. Burr, Professor of | | know of for the study of the political and con- 
tneient History, Cornell University. | Stitutional History of Rome. Professor Pelham 
“ Admirably suited as a guide to more advanced | }a8 most admirably succeeded in producing a 
students. I have recommended the work to my | book for higher grade students.” — WILLIAM P. 
classes and shall make use of it in the future.’—Her- | HOLCOMB, Professor of History, Swarthmore Col- 
1AN V. AMES, Prof. of History, Univ. of Michigan. | lege. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


Biographical studies of the ives and work of certain leaders of men about whom have 
gathered the great traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have been 
accepted as types of the several national ideals. Edited by Evetyn Assort, M. A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

Large 12mo, fully illustrated; each, cloth extra, $1.50; half leather, $1.75 
NOW READY: 
LOUIS XIV.,and the Zenith of the French Monarchy. 


Student of Christ Church College, Oxfoid. 
JULIAN THE PHILOSOPHER, and the Last Struggle of Paganism Against 


x{V. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., 


XIII. 
Christianity. By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer on Ancient History, Newham College. 
\ll, PRINCE HENKY (OF PORTUGAL), the Navigator, and the Age of Discovery. 
By C. R. BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Xl. ABBABHAM LINCOLN. By NoAu BROOKS. 
X. CICERO, AND TME FALL OF THE BOMAN BEPUBLIC. By J. L. STRACHAN 
DAVIDSON, M. A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
IX. HENRY OF NAVARRE AND THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE. By P. F. 
WILLERT, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Vl. NAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler, and the Military Supremacy of Revolutionary 
France. By W. O'CONNOR MORRIS. 
Vil. JOHN WYCLIF, Last of the Schoolmen and First of the English Keformers, 
By LEWIS SERGEANT. 
Vi. JSULIOS CA SAR AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE BROMAN IMPERIAL 
SYSTEM. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. < 
Vv. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, Type of English Chivalry in England. By H. R. Fox 
BOURNE, author of the “Life of John Locke,” ete. 
IV. THEODORIC THE GOTH, the Barbarian Champion of Civilization. By THOS. 
HODGKIN, author of ‘‘Italy and Her Invaders,” etc. 
Ill. PERICLES AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF AT'HENS. By EvELyN ABBOTT, M.A, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxtord, sutbor of a ‘‘History of Greece,”’ etc. 
ll. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, AND THE STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANTISM" 


By C. R. L FLETOHER, M.A , lute Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


FOR EXISTENCE. 
By W. CLARKE Ros- 


|. NELSON AND THE NAVAL SUPREMNACY OF ENGLAND. 

SELL, author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,”’ etc. 

“An interesting and most instructive series.”— “The fascinating series of ‘Heroes of the Na- 
Morning News, Wilmington, Del. tions.’ ”’—Literary World. 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. 


Each play in a separate volume. Size, 3% by 5 inches. Large, clear type. Howard's 
charming illustrations. Text complete and unexpurgated. Flexible leather binding ; vol 
umes sold separately, 75 cents each (in box), and orders invited for the complete set. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


A series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each narrative is complete in one volume 
small 8vo, profusely illustrated and containing maps and plans. Price per vo'ume, cloth 
extra, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. The following volumes are now ready : 


1. Greece, by HArRIson. 17. Ireland, by LAWLess. 31. Switzerland, by Srrap 
2. Rome, by GILMAN. 18. The Goths, by Bravery. and Hua. : 
3. The Jews, by Hosmer. 19. Turkey, by LANE POOLE. 32. Portugal, by SrerHen. 
4. Chaldea, by Racozin. 20. Media and Babylon, by 33. Byzantine Empire, }) 
5. Germany, by Barina RAGOZIN. OMAN. “a 
. eee leas tit 2. Medicval France, by 34. Sioby. by FREEMAN. 
x » by BOYESEN. MASSON, 3b. uscan b 
7. Spain, by HALe. 22. Holland, by RoGers. DUFFY. seen 29 
8. Runger?. by VAMBERY. 23. Mexico, by HALE. 36. Poland, by MorriLt. 
9. Carthage, by Cuurcn. 4. Phoenicia, by RAWLINSON. 37. Parthia, by RAWLINSON. 
10. The Saracens, by GiLMAN.25. The Hansa Towns, b 38. Japan, by Murray. 
11. Tbe Moors in Spain, by ZIMMERN. %. Christian Recovery of 
LANE POOLE. 26. Early Britain, by Cuurcn. Spain, by Warts. 
12. The Normans, by Jewrrr.27. The Rarbary Corsairs, by 40. Australasia, by Zre- 
13. Persia, by BENJAMIN. LANE POOLE. GURTHEN, : 
14. Ancient Egypt, by Raw-28. Russia, by MorRILL. 41. South Africa, by THEAL. 
j LINSON. 29. The J@ws Under Rome, 42. Venice, by WIEL. 
15. Alexander’s Empire, by by MORRISON. 43. Crusades, by ARCHER AND 
MAHAFFY. 30. Scotland, by MAckrn- KINGSFORD. ~ 
16. Assyria, by RAGOZIN. rOsH. 44. Vedic India, by RaGozin. 
* This is the very plan on which Herodotus and Livy wrote their immortal histories, or rather stories. 
.... Historians who were also superb story tellers, and story tellers who were capital historians, with a 
sprinkle and twinkle of poetry thrown in for full measure.”’—N. Y. Critic. 


London Spectator. 7 


IRVING’S WORKS. 
STUDENTS’ EDITION. 
Prepared for the use of classes in English literature and for reading circles, 
and with special reference to the requirements of the colleges for matricu- 


lation examinations in English literature. 
Large I2mo, handsomely printed ina clear, readable type, cloth extra, each $1.00. 


I1.—TALES OF A TRAVELLER. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
WintttAM Lyon Puewes, A.M. (Harvard), Ph. D. (Yale), Instructor in Eng- 
lish Literature at Yale College. 

“TIT find the book thoroughly well adapted for its purpose and am especially pleased with the critical 
suggestions of the notes.” 


* A most admirable series.” 


KATHERINE LEE BATES, Professor English Literature, Wellesley College. 


1l.—THE ALHAMBRA. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by ArTHuR 
Marvin, B.A. (Yale), Instructor in English Literature, Hopkins’ Grammar 
School, New Haven, Conn. 
The volume includes a plan of the Alhambra, and other illustrations. 


lil.—THE SKETCH-BOOK Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. Edited by .W. L. 


of 





Complete, in 40 volumes, including the poems and a glossary. Sold also in sets of 40 
volumes , bound in 20 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $25; leather, $40. 


**Notes on New Books.” Vol. I., No. I. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Puetps. (/n preparation.) 


, prospectus of the “Heroes”? and “Story of the Nations” Series sent on application. 











Just Published: 


Der Praktische Deutsche. 


With a Complete German-English Vocabulary. 
By U. JOS. BEILEY. 
i2mo, Cloth, 25! pages, $1.00. Introduction price, 8O cents. 


Der Prabstische Deutsche is arranged after the plan of Paul Bercy’s Le Francais Pratigue, but 
it is by no means a mere translation of that book. The original plan has been preserved, but the 
exercises reconstructed and fitted to the particular needs of the students of German. The aim has 
been to provide the material necessary to enable the learner to converse with Germans in their 
language, and to arrange it in such an order that the study will be pleasurable as well as profitable. 
A vocabulary is at the end of the volume. 

A copy will be sent for examination when desired. Complete catalogue also sent on demand. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.) NEW YORK, 


George Washington Day by Day. 


By ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSTON. 


Handsomely bound and beautifully illustrated. Price, $2.50. 
proved by the highest authorities on Education as an invaluable historical text-book for 


rates for Schools, Superintendents, and Teachers. . , 
Address the Author, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








This work is a 
schools. Specia 
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Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 

Five Hundred Students. 

Has a tho and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 

Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 

nractical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

“ee Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard. Address for TMliustrated Catalogue 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 

Corner Tremont and Berkeiey Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ 
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We have good places for good teachers 


in all departments. Register at once 


EK F. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Foster, Manager. 


38888088 
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Our profits come from commissions, and not from advance 


ACENCY. 
0 FEE FOR REGISTRATION. fees. This is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. 
Miss BODINE, so long and favorably known in the Agency 


work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Coéperative Association), will be pleased to hear from all 
her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to secure teachers or are ambi- 
tious for their own advancement. Write your wants very fully to save time, and she will be very glad to 
reply, stating what she believes she can do for each. Address 
, 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


Miss OLEAN BODINE, Manager, 
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| MENEELY & CO., | Established 
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‘ your children at heart? i 
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IF SO, insist upon their being seated comfortably in school. F) 
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Now in use in hundreds of the best schools in the country. 9 

>/ 

CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, i 


25 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 








Musical Satis 


far sounding, and high! 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c 


SE Barnes’ Mu- 





24 and 26 Van Buren 8t. (Athenzeum), Second Door East of Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
- —_ w "y.| 1826. CULAGE. A. 8. BARNES & (0., N. ¥. 
@e@~When writing to advertisers please mention this journal. = lt gy AL A SI eel Cw ti vasculitis 
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Webster’s International ee | 


A Dictionary of English, Geography, Biography, Fiction, Ete. 


THE BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, 





| Speci imen Pages etc, 





sent on te ation, 
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‘| It is easy to find the word wanted. 
G Words are given their correct alphabetical places in the vocabulary, each 





\ . > . ° 
y/ 4 one beginning a paragraph so as to be readily caught by the eye. 
} rhey are zo¢ run in in the middle of a line, out of alphabetical order in a 
TH RE Avr y manner confusing to the eye. 
inglN ABRIDGED. -| .| It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
” The pro inciation is indicated by the ordinary diacritically marked letters | 


used in the @choolbooks of the country, the sounds of which are taug ht in 
mm, is chil schools. 


lhe International does vof use strange and peculiar letters, nor indicate | 


the ordinary alphabetical scund of one letter by another quite different letter. | 





BECAUSE IN THIS DICTIONARY 


It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 


word has acquired are given in the order of their growth from the root idea 
The etymologies are zot scrimped nor are the definitions jumbled together 
| in an illogical order. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 
The definitions are clear, explicit, and full; terse, yet comprehensive. 
lhey are xo¢ composed of technical scie ntific terms which must themselve 
be defined before they can be understood. 
Each definition is contained in a separate paragraph, making it easy t 
select the one desired. They are wot run on one after the other. 





Successor of the “‘Unabridged."’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
O00 3-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 


The etymologies are complete and scientific and the different meanings ‘ 


0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-6 








Kock ! art § Natnral Crane hista lishment sand Skins 

acai Fossils , as. 

Geological — | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. Aentamions Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N.Y. Invertebrates. 








Slate, 


Andrews’ Substitute for 


Newly Improved Slate Surface, that will wo¢ break, crack, split, or warp. Elastic makes it a 


pleasure to use it. Stone Slate slabs are only 4 feet square, while Hyloplate is 12 feet long 
aC F-asily put up in old or new Buildings, by any one who can drive a nail. Will last as long as 
the schoolhouse. Light for shipment, no risks run. Samples mailed free. 
| Also of The Andrews Lithocarte, an improved slate paper — Black Throughout - 
4 aril | entirely New Article, and next to Hyloplate, this is the best and cheapest blackboard in 
existence — can be put up with paste or tacks, same as slated cloth, 3 or four feet wide, any 
length desired. 
The Chicago Eraser, like the *Dustless, is made of Felt, the rubbing is done by ends of the Fibre. 











It is the Best Cheap Eraser eve! 





made, and we challenge any one to give the same value for the money. Alpha Dustless Crayons, used by all the deter Schools, more econo 
a m Mic al than any. Manufacturers of Maps, Charts, Globes, Apparatus and Liquid Slating, Pointing Rods, etc. 
cr 


x ”H. Andrews & Co., 215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














FIT FOR A KING OR QUEEN TO RIDE. 


The Monarch is Absolutely the Best Bicycle that Money can Produce. 








For recreation and 
recuperation ride a 
Monarch, and 
Spend your vacation 
pleasantly. 

Four models: 
$85 and $100. 

Send for Catalogue. 


MONARCH in name, 
style, quality, 
appearance. 

Light, graceful, 
strong, speedy, 
beautifully finished, 
exquisitely designed, 





MONARCH CYCLE COMPANY, 


Factory and Main Office: CS Et 4 C A Cc ‘@) 
s 


Retail Salesroom : 
Lake and Halsted Sts. 
Branones : New York, San Francisco, Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit. 


280 Wabash Ave. 
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| TEACHERS ! SUPERINTENDENTS! SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


You are looking for the best text-books for your schools. 
| HAVE YOU EXAMINED OURS ? 


They are the exponents of the ripest wisdom, scholarship, and experience of eminent and successful educators. They embody the most 
| progressive educational thought and the most approved methods of instruction, 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD NOT TO KNOW THEM. 
We instance a Sew of the many that have been tested and accepted, 
“The Normal Music Course, | The World and its People Series of Geographical Readers—c bila Lite Series 
The Normal Course in Reading —Spelling—Number—English. The Health Series of School Physiologies. — Elements of Civil ire. 
| The Normal Review System of Writing, both Slanting and Vertical Copies. ment-—with State editions. 


SEND FOR OUR INTRODUCTORY PRICE LIST 
Our Educational Catalogue for 1895, giving full description of all our publications, mailed free. THE NEW EDUCATION fir Pune, 1895, wail be furnished free to educators 


i SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers, . . . “New York. "Philadel phia. 
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POINTS FOR SUMMER TOURISTS. 


Look out for one, and don't forget the other. Take your choice. Both are unequaled 
for smoothness and durability. Neither is forgotten wher once cried. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - - - - Jersey City, N. J. 
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Visual Teaching. 
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‘NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. | 


In addition to our large and valuable list of Standard School Books, we shall offer to the Educational 


Public more new and improved text-books for the coming season, we believe, than have ever be. 
fore been published by any one firm in a single year. 


|New Franklin Arithmetics. 


Sheldon’s Language Lessons. 
In two books, which completely cover the subject. 


Primary Language Lessons. 


Grammar and Composition. 
Advanced Language Lessons. 


In these two books the advantages of the Language Lesson plan and Grammar are 
most happily combined. By means of Review Exercises, what has been learned on 
the Language lesson plan is plainly and definitely stated and enforced on the lines of 
pure technical grammar. It is believed that no language books have ever been 
published which have met with such unqualified approval as have these books. 


NOW READY. 


Sheldon’s Vertical Copy Books, 10 Numbers. 


Nothing so fine has been attempted in any other series of vertical copies. Most of 
the others use the same methods in vertical and oblique writing, and their copies are 
drawn with painful accuracy. The copies in Sheldon’s Vertical Series are in every 
case reproductions of actual writing. They are all new and fresh, were written ex- 
pressly for this Series, and will give the best results from the use of the Vertical System. 
The very complete exercises, in form and movement, constitute a leading feature of 
this Series. Every new letter is carefully drawn, so that the pupil may have before 
him the correct form. The essential movement is then presented and directions for 

abundant side practice are given. 
READY IN JULY. 





STANDARD BOOKS. 

New Franklin Readers. | Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. | ee Spelling Book. 

Sheldon’s Arithmetic Two books. Scudder’s United States History. In 2 books 
HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOGIC, Etc. 

Bill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition New edition. 

Hill’s Science of Rhetoric Hill’s Elements of Logic Hiil’s Elements of Psychology 

Chapin’s First Principles in Political | Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 


Economy. rr New History of English and Ameri- 
Haven’s Mental Philosophy (New Edition.) can Literature. 





SEND FOR 


SHELDON & COMPANY, - - . 








CIRCULARS. 





Two new books by Epwin P. SEAVER and GEORGE A. WALTON, the authors of the 
popular Franklin Arithmetics. ‘Teachers will welcome these books, which are entirel\ 
new and “up-to-date.” The whole subject of Arithmetic is treated ina fresh and vivid 
style which will captivate both teacher and pupil. 

READY IN JUNE. 


Sheldon’s Standard Copy Books. 10 Numbers. 


These new books when published will be conceded by everyone to be the handsomest 
copy books (with oblique writing) ever presented to the public. Each book of the series 
will be a gem. The series will form a carefully graded and progressive course, which 
will be complete in every particular. 


Avery’s School Physics. 


A new work by the well-known ELroy M. AVERY, PH.D., whose works on the sciences 
have become the leading text-books throughout the country. Dr. Avery’s “ Elements 
of Natural Philosophy ” has been, and is now, the most successful work on the subject. 
The new book has been written in the light of present scientific knowledge 
All principles are stated in definite and exact language, and the illustrative experiments 
are numerous and wellchosen. Suggestions for laboratory work have been introduced 
throughout the book, and this new feature will be highly appreciated by teachers who 
have facilities for doing this line of work. 

No teacher who desires to be “up with the times” should fail to examine this 


text-book. 
READY IN AUCUST. 


VEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD BOOKS. 
9 a 
Sheldon’s Word Studies. 
Probably the most popular book of its kind. A new set of plates has been made, and 
with new script and new binding, but with unchanged matter, the book will continue 


its remarkably successful career. 
NOW READY. 


Patterson’s Common School Speller. 


This Spelling-Book has taken its place at the front of similar text-books, and a new set 
of electrotype plates has become necessary. With new script and in an elegant dress, 
its great popularity will long be maintained. 








New York, Boston, Chicago. 








»)\ Latin study. 


for continuous use. Its reception by the ablest Latin 


appreciative : — 


“A student can begin Latin with it and yet find it invaluable in College work.” 


result of the union of accuracy and simplicity.” 











25) VERYWHERE recognized is Dr. Gildersleeve’s eminence for the past twenty years as an authority in 
We must remind you of our issue in the past year of the long-desired new edition of his 
well-known and valued Latin Grammar, thoroughly revised with new and convenient adaptation to 
academic use. This result of judicious collaboration of able, skillful, and practical scholarship has been 
presented in most attractive form—suited to be the student’s familiar companion and grammatical 
authority from the time he leaves his Latin Primer to the very end of his Latin studies—a handbook 


instructors of every grade has been most cordial and 


“A remarkable 
“Had the book no other merits, its historical 


feature alone would place it among the essentials of the student’s working library.” “Often 


standing difficulties are cleared away from the beginner by some simple device.” 


tion satisfies every want.” 


“ The new edi- 


“It is the one Latin Grammar which no one can afford to be without.” 


Upon the world’s stirring events and changes of the past twelve months, Maury’s Manual of Geography has kept 
a watchful eye. The Utah enabling act of Congress in 1894, with the framing of her State Constitution, in March of 
this year, to be endorsed by popular vote this fall, adds in 1895 the forty-fifth to the number of the United States. 
The location of Mount Logan, whose pre-eminence among North American mountains was announced last year, has 
been determined—about twenty-six miles northeast of Mount St. Elias, in Canada. The map of Asia, upon the strug- 
gle in whose eastern portion the world has been looking for months, presents various fresh points of interest to the 
progressive teacher—-from Korea to Baluchistan. A map of Korea and parts of Japan and China on an enlarged 
scale will be found in the 1895 edition of Maury. The map of Africa will show many changed boundaries and 


names—from Togoland to Obok, etc. 





Correspondence is invited regarding our varied List of approved text-books. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


New Work. 


Boston. 
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CLUB RATES. 


{n clubs of three or more, . . .,. , 5 
One renewal and one new subscription. 3:08 — 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 


more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
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A FRAGMENT. 





BY EDITH M, THOMAS. 





[Written in Diamond on a Window-pane.] 


I am but simple glass, 

Through which the plain day may pass ; 
Than I there is nothing clearer ; 

But if aught thou esteemest dearer, 

I cannot serve thee —alas! 
Seek thou the crafty mirror! 








IN THE MEADOW. 
BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 
Here’s a page of nature’s serial, 
Written all with grass so green ; 
Flowers are used for punctuation, 
And the paragraphs between. 


Footnotes sung by birdies, hiding, 
Cosy nests in covert nooks ; 

Tell me, where’s so pleasant reading 
As we find in nature’s books? 


Pray, who taught you nature’s language, 
Gay and glossy bobolink? 

Where’s your lexicon—QO, tell me, 
What’s the Volapiik for spink? 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


W. T. Harris, LL.D.: No other state in the Union 
gives so much education to its people as Massachu- 
setts. 

SuPERINTENDENT 8. T. Dutton, Brookline: Let 
the children live; let them sing and play; the harder 
things will come later and fast enough. 


Grorcrt H. Martin, Boston: School discipline is 
now regarded, not as a means of repressing evil, but 
as an essential means of bringing out good. 


G. Srantey Hatw: I think it would be better for 
a child to grow up in ignorance of the belauded inven- 
tions of Cadmus than to become physically degener- 
ate. What doth it profit achild if he gains the whole 
world of knowledge and lose his health? 


Dr. Henry Sapin, Jowa: Whether “ Nature 
Studies ” will degenerate into a school fad depends 
upon the understanding which the teacher has of the 
The method is very simple in the hands of 


subject. hesadl 
First awaken curiosity, and thus 


a skillful teacher. 
induce the child to observe; from observation he 
gains knowledge; through knowledge comes the 
power of expression ; and let the entire exercise min- 
ister to his pleasure. But the teacher cannot do this 
without study and careful preparation. ” 


Tuomas WentwortH Hiaernson: Morality is 
already taught in the public schools on a large scale. 
The first essentials of morality — self-control, truth- 
fulness, obedience, unselfishness — are not merely 
constantly enjoined, but have to be practised for the 
successful working of any school. The secondary 
virtues of punctuality, order, gentleness, are also es- 
sential, and will be found in every good school. 
Modesty, purity, chastity of word and act, are strictly 
required of every pupil, not merely in school, but 
about the school buildings. Many pupils obtain 
almost their whole training in all these virtues from 


the influence of the schools. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


[Letter to Mr. Garland, and read at the ‘‘ Birthday Anni- 
versary of Concord’s Wise One.” | 

It has been my experience, as the years pass by, to 
find the writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson separating 
from the other writings of this century by wider and 
This is notably the case with his 
prose writings, but eminently so with his poetry. 1 
think that when the literary critic of this century 
shall appear he will select Emerson from all others as 
the representative poet in these later days, for the 
poet is measured in his merit by his power to turn 


wider intervals. 


the prosaic facts of his day into spiritual symbols. 
He must make what is opaque and mechanical in its 
nature transparent and illustrative of the soul. Now, 
Mr. Emerson, it seems to me, has elevated into poetic 
significance out of their prosaic commonplace a hun- 
dred facts or events where other poets of this cen- 
tury, less fortunate in their genius, have been able to 
spiritualize only ten, or perhaps only one. I will illus- 
trate my meaning by a brief commentary upon the 
short poem called “Days.” From year to year | 
have derived great spiritual nourishment from this 
poem. 

What is more prosaic than the succession of the 
days, especially when united to, the prosaic common- 
places of life —“ Solomon Grundy, born on Monday, 
christened on Tuesday, married on Wednesday,” etc. 
Or even (on the hint of Mrs. Whitney) “The Seven 
Ages” of Shakespeare. 

“To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow creep on 
with their petty pace, and all our yesterdays have 
lighted fools to dusty death.” Who can make the 
succession of days poetic ? 

In the first number of the Atlantic Monthly (De- 
cember, 1859) were printed four short poems con- 
tributed by Mr. Emerson. One of them, “ Brahma,” 
achieved celebrity at once by reason of its plain, terse 
statement of the doctrine of the “ Bhagavad Gita.” 
It is, in fact, a very complete summary in four stanzas 
of the eighteen chapters of the “ Bhagavad Gita.” 
“Tf the red slayer thinks he slays, or if the slain 
think he is slain” excited the risibility of the average 
American Philistine, and drew out parodies from the 
newspaper poets all over the country. 

Very few persons at that epoch had any acquaint- 
ance whatever with Oriental literature. In these 
days of esoteric Buddhism, theosophy, and “ The 
Light of Asia ”’ the appearance of such a poem would 
not excite mirth. 

The other three poems included “The Romany 
Girl,” “The Chartists’ Complaint,” and “The Days.” 

The poem “Days” opens with a beautiful poetic 
figure—a long procession of muffled forms, like 
‘barefoot dervishes,” are seen approaching and de- 
parting, each with his face masked so as to conceal its 
expression. These are the ‘ Days” personified. 
Their file stretches out to endless extent: it comes 
from eternity, passes by us, and proceeds on to 
eternity; but each day brings with it “gifts” to 
mortal men and women, gifts adapted to gratify all 
desires. 

Here a worthy and poetic figure is found after all 
the ages, which will convert the commonplace pro- 
cession of the Days into a solemn ceremonial march, 
the arrival and departure of opportunities to men. 

But what opportunities are brought by these stately 
figures, the Days. Here the Concord poet gives his 
exhaustive list of good things that are offered by the 
divine being to humanity. It is a scale of benefits 
reaching from the earth to the fixed stars. Nay, it 
transcends the stars, for it offers to each man “ bread, 
kingdom, stars, and sky, that holds them all” Here 
is “ bread ” for the senses.™ Bread stands for a type 


of all good things that may come to man’s body, all 
that may minister to his appetite for food, clothing, 
shelter, amusement, and pleasure. Then the next 
step, “kingdoms,” includes all objects of ambition. 
It is the man’s egotism of selfishness that craves 
power, desires to gain influence, desires to accentuate 
his individuality. A worthy ambition may desire 
fame for great deeds, for high thoughts, for dis- 
coveries in science, for epics and dramas. But under 
this second head come all objects of ambition. The 
Days offer opportunity for the human being to pro- 
vide himself with bodily gratifications, and for the 
satisfaction of his ambition. 

But there are two higher classes of objects for 
man. He may use the opportunities which the Days 
bring him for the attainment of wisdom, and beauty, 
and holiness. He may attain the “stars” of insight 
into truth, of the disciplined will which “makes for 
righteousness,” and of the «esthetic sense that turns 
all prosaic objects in this world into transparent 
lenses through which the Divine beauty is seen re- 
vealed. These “stars” are highest good things, but 
the “sky” is full of them. 
sending us the Days with their opportunities does not 
limit us to some of these highest things, but offers us 
from his bounty the whole of them. In fact, the 
more we get of these high things, the easier it is to 
get others of equal or greater value. He, therefore, 
offers us the “sky that holds them all.” He offers us, 
too, Himself. This classification of the “ gifts” 
which the “solemn” procession of the Days offer to 


The gracious God in 


our choice is not only a poetic conception of great 
beauty, but it is a philosophical classification of the 
ideals of humanity. 

The poem in its first six lines gives us this picture 
of the Days, and the ceremonial pomp or solemn pro- 
cession in which they take part, and its significance 
to human beings. The last five lines express the dis- 
appointment which each human being must feel when 
he compares his divine opportunities with his slender 
achievement. He tells us that he watched the pomp 
in his pleached garden, looking up through the inter- 
woven branches of the fruit trees. He forgot his 
morning wishes and took only a “few herbs and 
apples,” accepting “bread” instead of “kingdoms,” 
or “stars,” or the all-containing “sky.” The Day 
turned and departed in silence. But he caught a 
glimpse of the terrible scorn under her solemn fillet 
as she turned away. Her scorn answered back the 
scorn with which her highest gifts had been rejected. 

‘* Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb, like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 
To each they offer gifts after his will,— 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 


Turned and departed silent. I too late 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.” 


HOW ANIMALS TALK TOGETHER. 
BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


My interest in the language of the lower animals 
was first aroused by a vocal appeal which a fish made 
to me in the Gulf of Mexico. I was fishing on the 
edge of a coral reef when | hooked and brought upa 
fish about eight inches in length, of an old-gold 
color, marked with scarlet lines and touches—a most 
attractive little creature. As I took it in my hand to 
remove the hook, I was attracted by its eyes, which 
were lustrous with yellow and red tints, but especially 
as they seemed to roll up at me in a supplicating 
way. Then it began to talk with me, after the 
fashion of its kind, uttering at first a plaintive grunt 
then a series of croaks which seemed to rise in in- 
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flection, then die away “gradually Then it would 
croak, almost bark, until finally I tossed the fish back 
into its native element, fairly conquered by the 
sounds it uttered, amid the laughter, and _ possibly 
scorn, of my companion, who was too professional to 
be influenced by the croaks of a “ grunt.” 

The little fish was a member of a large family 
(Haemulon) in that vicinity, nearly all of whom 
were grunters and croakers, if not talkers, and re- 
markable for the variety of sounds they produced. 
of 
heard the common dog-fish utter a curious sound that 
The eel 


low, croaking noise, said to be musical. 


A large number fishes utter sounds. I have 
> 


has beenjconstrued into a bark. makes a 

The sounds made by fishes are uttered in various 
ways, and many | think are involuntary. Some are 
made by the action of the pneumatic duct and the 
swimming bladder, while in other fishes the lips and 
the inter-maxillary bones have something to do with 
the sound. 

[ believe nearly all animals have a language or 
method of communication, though not always voeal. 
The sensory organs of fishes are well developed, and 
they can track each other by scent when out of sight. 
In the deep sea the phosphorescent lights of fishes 
are signals which may have some significance in 
communication. 

The ordinary domestic fowl affords the most posi- 
tive evidence of the possession of a language that is 
understood. On a warm day, when hens are released 
from their coop, when their minds are undisturbed 
and all nature looks bright and inviting, they sing as 
they feed — a continuous repetition of kerr-kerr-kerr, 
with various modulations. The rooster never utters 
it, nor the mother hen; it is the song of the happy- 
go-lucky of hen creation. 

Now let a hawk appear in the sky, or any disturb- 
ditferent 


The hen stops, stretches her head upward, and, with 


ing element, an entirely sound is heard. 


the cock, utters a decided note of warning in a high 


falsetto, k-a-r-r-r-r-e! And if the enemy still comes 
on it is repeated, and every bird in the vicinity 
lowers its head and runs to eover. The sound says 


Par 


in the gallus language: run! 


g “An enemy is coming; 
and run they do, the kerr-kerr kerr being continued 
only when all danger is past. 
the hen that laid 


Now when these eggs are hatched we have other 


Note the joyous call of 


has an ev: 


ro 


and maternal notes. There is a deep, monotonous 
ecluck, ecluck! that is a warning to others and a gentle 
admonition to the chicks to remain near, but it is not 
acall. Note the difference when the mother or the 
proud cock finds a worm. The cock appears to be 
greatly excited, and he pretends to peck at it, make 


he 


the bon bouche himself, all the time he is saying cut, 


the guileless hens believe that is about to devour 
cut, cut — come, come, come —rapidly, which causes 
the hens to run pell-mell in his direction, to find in 
many instances nothing, it being merely a device to 
call the flock away from some rival. 

If now the fox or coyote or other enemy seize her, 
different 
scream of terror and alarm, c¢-r-a-i-a-i-o-u, repeated 


how quickly comes an_ entirely ery —a 


again and again, and so full of meaning that the 
owner, some distance away, reaches for his shotgun 
and answers the signal of distress. 

Among the songbirds there are many such notes. 
Especially have I noticed it in a family of mocking 
from 


birds that nest in a peach tree not far my win- 


dow. ‘The ery of alarm given by the mother when | 
took out one of the nestlings was a loud sucking- 
clucking note, that invariably brought not only the 
the mate, but an entire flock of blackbirds, that 


nested in an adjoining orange grove, all gathering 
around me, uttering loud and discordant notes. men 
acing me from every point of vantage and suggesting 
that the mocking-bird dialect of the peach tree was 
understood by the blackbirds of the orange grove 
tribe. 

Among the higher animals there is often a range of 
sound that does duty as a language. The cats havea 
wide range, from the plaintive call for admittance to 
the purr of content and the snarl of rage and its 


varied modifications. 


The dogs combine with voice, movements of the 


hair, tail, eyes, and ears in speaking. The low growl 


is accompanied with rigidity of the body, the canine 
teeth gleam brightly asa warning, and the entire 
appearance speaks of rage. How opposite is its 


appearance when greeting its master and fawning at 
his feet! 

Who can doubt that the strange noises made by 
insects have not some meaning understood by them — 
the song of the locust, the shrill note of the katydid, 
the chirp of the cricket that carries us back to days 
long buried in the memory. These sounds are not 
vocal, but instrumental. The grasshopper fiddles to 
his mate, and the cricket stridulates his song, while 
the locust drums. The noise of the grasshopper is 
made by rubbing the thighs against the forewings. 
The former are serrated for the purpose, and under 
the glass resemble a saw. In the locust the base of 
the anterior wing is transparent, forming a drum, 
with which the males do their talking, the various 
species uttering different sounds, which, it is said, 
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differ day and night. When the katydid utters its 
vall, the lips are silent, but there is a vigorous rub- 
bing of the inner surface of the hind legs against the 
outer surface of the front wings, while the male 
evicket elevates its forewings and rubs them against 
the hind pair. If these are not calls, sounds with 
meaning, then nature has for once provided something 
more than useless. 

Some of the butterflies utter a clicking sound. 
Beetles have remarkable odors by which they distin- 
guish one another, and no one can watch ants without 
being convinced that they have a means of communi- 
cation known only to themselves. I have provided 
an ant with food too large to be earried off, when it 
would return to its home and soon appear with two 
the Did not the 


ant tell its good fortune and ask for aid ? 


others, and trio would remove it. 
It may be assumed that all animals have a language 
odor that 


the perfect vocal language of man. 


of sound, sign, or serves them as well as 


QUAINT FANCIES. 


BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE. 
Pope tells us that in poetry, 
‘**’Tis not enough no harshness gives offense, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense,” 
and many a reader has repeated his words, and _be- 
leved to hear in Virgil’s stately epic the stroke of the 
blacksmith’s hammer and the tramp of the steed on 
the dusty plain. 
Some critics of acute ear have detected an adapta- 
tion of sound to where Milton 


sense, 


(“‘ Paradise 


Lost,” II. 879) describes the opening of the gates of 


hell ; 


— 





— ‘‘on asudden, open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 
Of Erebus.” 


while a smoother sound 
the passage of Raphael through the celestial gates, 


is thought to accompany 


(V. 251), when , 
—‘'the angelic quires, 
On each hand parting, to his speed gave way 
Through all the empyreal road ; till at the gate 
Of heaven arrived, the gate self-opened wide, 
On golden hinges turning, as by work 
Divine the sovereign Architect had framed. 

In early times, when writers and readers were few, 
the learned were pleased to spend labor on many 
trifles, which seem to us absurd enough. Not content 
with suiting sound to sense, they often adapted the 
outward form also, and addressed the eye as well as 
the ear. Thus, it was deemed proper that love-poems 
should be written in the form of a heart, sometimes a 
pair of wings. Bacchanalian songs appeared in the 
suitable shapes of bowls or goblets, and sacred poems 
often assumed the form of the cross. 

On a similar principle, ancient satirists sent forth 
bitter and cutting poems in the form of a spear or 
axe. 

A second-rate of 
erected a poem — so to speak —to the honor of her 


poet Queen Elizabeth’s time 
majesty in the form of two columns, with base and 
capital. 

One would think there could be but little poetic 
fire in such poems, and in most cases the effort is too 
apparent. There is more form than substance. 

In classic times hypogrammatic poems were fash- 
ionable, where one letter of the alphabet was omitted. 
A similar fancy has been popular, we are told, among 
Oriental writers. (It has been suggested that in some 
of it well if all 
letters had been omitted. The world, perhaps, would 
have lost little.) 


On the other hand, many poems have boasted allit- 


these instances, would have been 


eration as their great merit, every word of a verse com- 
mencing with a given letter. A scholar of medieval 
times wrote “ Pugna Porcorum, per Publium Porcium, 
poetam.” Mary, Queen of Scots, received at the 
opening of 1361-62 a poem from her “ simple servant, 
Sanders Scott” (Alexander Scott, called “the Scot- 
tish Anacreon”’), wherein she is addressed as 
‘* Fresh, fulgent, flourist, fragrant flower formose 
Lantern to love, of ladies lamp and lot.” 

Echo-verses were another variety, and some were 
very ingenious: As an illustration, a few lines will 
suftice, from a poem on the state of England at the 
opening of the Civil War: — 

‘* Now, Eccho, on what's religion grounded ? 
Round-head ! 
Who’s its professor most considerable ? 
Rabble! 
How do these prove themselves to be godly ? 
Oddly !” 

Another ingenious method of versifying has been 
found useful in times of political excitement, when an 
open expression of opinion might have brought the 
author unpleasantly before the public. 

The following poem was circulated by the friends 
of Napoleon at the second return of the Bourbons. 
Apparently, it is in praise of the royal family, but the 
true reading is across the two columns: — 

** Vive & jamais 

La famille Royale : 
Oublions desormais 

La Race Imperiale ; 
Soyons donc la soutien 
Du grand duc de Bourbon 


L’Empereur des Francais 
Est indigne de vivre; 

La Race des Capets ; 

A jamais doit survivre ; 
Du fier Napoleon, 

Que |’ Ame soit maudite.” 


An American patriot has Jeft a poem of similar 
As be 


easily seen, it can be read in two or three different 


character, more ingeniously arranged. may 


ways, expressing different sentiments : — 


‘* Hark! hark! the trumpet sounds, the din of war’s alarms, 
’er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to arms. 

Who for King George doth stand, their honors soon shall shin 
Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress join. 

The acts of Parliament, in them I much delight, 

I hate their cursed intent, who for she Congress fight. 

The Tories of the day, they are ry daily toast, 

They soon will sneak away, who Independence boast ; 

Who non-resistance hold, they have my hand and heart, 

May they for slaves be sold, who act a Whiggish part. 

On Mansfield, North, and Bute, may daily blessings pour, 
Confusion and dispute, on Congress ever more ; 

To North and British lord, may honors still be done! 

I wish a block and cord to General Washington.” 
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THE TEACHERS NEED. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The teacher's life is a life of giving. Day after day, 
month after month, year after year, we stand in the 
presence of the children, giving ourselves in answer 
to their need. No one who has never stood in the 
teacher's place, thus ministering to thirty, forty, fifty, 
or, too often, sixty or seventy little ones can realize 
the severe draught upon heart and brain, upon nerve 
and muscle, that this service involves. Wemust know 
matter and method, we must enter into the lives of 
the children, we must learn to comprehend wayward 
natures, we must bring order out of chaos, and peace 
out of turbulence ; and this, not once, but again and 
again, day after day, year after year. 

This cannot be done without a full and complete 
surrender of ourselves to our work. Every teacher 
knows this. Time must be spent in preparation of 
lessons, study for new lines of work, visits to parents 
and children, and the manifold other demands which 
our duties make upon us. Time, thought, and energy 
are constantly employed in the doing of the work to 
which we have given ourselves. Is it not a drudgery 
from which we 
other way in which we can accomplish ourend? Have 


would free ourselves? Is there no 
we anything but weariness and discovragement to 
show for our unending labor? 

These are questions which do creep into the weary 
last hours of the school year, questions which suggest 
a problem which we have before us to solve, a need 
which must be satisfied. 

One truth we teachers need to keep in mind — giv- 
ing involves and implies getting. We cannot impart 
knowledge which is not in our possession; we cannot 
give strength when we are weak; we cannot inspire 
others unless we ourselves have access to some fount 
of inspiration. If 
drudgery to us, we are warned that we need to drink 
deep at the spring which shall supply our need. If the 
day’s work or the year’s work finds us faint and spent, 
we are thus taught that we need to turn to the source 


our work is in any degree a 


of courage and strength. 

How shall we doit? <A wise question for us to ask 
in these June days, looking back on the year so nearly 
spent, looking forward to the vacation which should 
We have labored till 
How shall 


prepare for the year to come. 
nerves quiver and the tired bodies rebel. 
we find recreation? How shall we grow equal to the 
demands of another year? 

There is an answer to this question. But first let 
us ask another. Have we given wisely, if June finds 
us with aching bodies and quivering nerves? Must 
our teaching involve such tension and striving, such 
care and anxiety, as are fast carving deep lines in 
young faces, and setting sharp edges in voices once 
joyous and sweet? 

No; it is the care, and anxiety, and tension —it is 
the worry that drains us of our vitality, not the work. 
The work may be, should be, normal, natural, serene. 
It must have these characteristics, if it is to be well 
The hurry and worry fail to accomplish their 
The noise and flutter are a confession of 

The child feels it, and at once our work 
becomes difficult. We feel it, and knowing 
nothing better, flutter the more, forgetting that our 
strength lies in quietness and confidence — by which 


done. 
purpose. 

weakness. 
more 


alone can quietness and confidence be inspired. 
Where shall find them? First, in adequate 
preparation for our work. Added to the knowledge, 
the power, the training, which the young man derives 
from his college course is the feeling of confidence 
begotten by the knowledge that he has had adequate 
preparation for the work before him, a feeling not to 
If you and I have any influence with any 


we 


be despised. 
young girl preparing to teach, it behooves us to help 
her- to appreciate this truth, that the time wisely 
spent in preparation will do much to lighten the bur- 
den laid upon her in the future years. Let us urge 
the best possible preparation which the times and her 
purse and energies afford, that she may go in the 
strength of it to quiet and confident work. But if the 
times demand of us work for which we are not ade- 


quately prepared, our energies may better be directed 
to learning how to do it, even now, than to attempt 
any substitute. If we are not confident in our knowl- 
edge and power, we shall go, halting and afraid, to 
unsatisfactory work and its accompanying worry. 
Hence, it is often the part of wisdom to spend an 
evening in reading Thoreau, rather than in correcting 
a set of papers on the bumblebee ; better yet, to spend 
an afternoon in the meadows with the bees, or our 
native wit will suggest to us that an evening spent in 
the library, or in listening to a lecture on history, may 
redound to the credit of our history class as no test 
Let 


us remember it, and apportion our time more wisely ; 


could. We must take in, if we would give out. 
learn to know the greater from the less. 

Again, one source of strength and confidence lies in 
good health. How wondrous is the difference between 
the joyousness, the buoyancy, the judgment, of our- 
selves in good health and the same selves weighed 
down by a headache. So great is it, that we ought to 
know, forever and forever, after the first consciousness 
of the difference, that good health should be treasured 
as the pearl of great price. Weare urged by home 
interests, by intellectual ambition, by unthinking zeal, 
to engage in so many lines of work that our nerves 
feel the tension. The heavens change their aspect. 
We wear blue glasses. John was never before so dull, 
Kate so mischievous, burdens were never so heavy, 
time was never so short. We tighten our grip upon 
our work, and plunge wildly ahead. 
rested, we could more easily read the laws of creation 


If we were more 


and know we were wasting our energies. 

We must keep well, and keep cool. 
the quietness and confidence will not stay with us if 
The teacher 
must be a woman, or man, of abiding faith and cour- 
Such a soul must know a 
Oh! 


Once again, 
we ourselves are without inspiration. 


age, of infinite patience. 
greater, such a teacher must be greatly taught. 
it is well for us to turn away, again and again, from 
the petty details of our work, which, if we dwelt 
thereon, would so soon make drudges of us all; but 
we must turn to contemplate great truths, — to be in- 
spired by noble thoughts. Well for us who find in 
friend or teacher the living embodiment of such 
truths : but for us all the experience of the ages has 
been written, and the pages of a good book shall sup- 
ply our need whensoever we will. Who can measure 
the force of an inspiring thought or tell the influence 
of a noble character? As such a foree, such an influ- 
ence, enters upon our lives, we are indeed recreated, 
made ready for the work to which our lives are 
devoted. Are we not wise when we stay our hurried 
course to drink at such fountains by the way ? 
Health, preparation, inspiration, these three are 
needed to give us the confidence and quietness which 
The vacation 
Do they include 


shall ensure strength in our work. 
plans are now completed, doubtless. 
all three? And are they devoid of the rush and 
tumult which we so heartily deplore ? Quite as surely 
of the idleness which 
for rest ? 

Thousands of teachers are even now speeding across 
the continent, hastening to the childhood home, to 
the summer visit, to the ocean voyage, or the quiet 
Seeking, may they find the true rest, which is 
so that they may 


devoid listless often passes 


haven. 
the “ fitting of self for its sphere,” 
in September serenely enter upon the year of strength 
and tranquil toil : — 


Like the star 
Which shines afar, 
Without haste, 
Without rest, 

Let each one wheel 
With steady stay 
Round the task 
Which rules the 
And do his best. 


day, 


SomME communities are open to new influences, look- 
ing always toward the east, ready to welcome the 
rising sun, generous in sentiment and in promises, 
always in the van of social progress ; others, narrow, 
petty, parsimonious, burning incense to the past, 
rather than offering sacrifices to the future; not 
because they reverence the past so much, but because 
incense is cheaper than oren and sheep, or libations of 
wine and oil. — George H. Martin,’ Boston. 


VACATION CLUBS. 


BY OLIVE EF. DANA. 


My title seems a misnomer. The phrase implies a 
contradiction in terms, not so much because of the 
words themselves, or their proximity, perhaps, as be- 
cause of certain social habits and conventions, and the 
conceptions these have fostered. 

Is it not a perversion of a happy thought — we 
know not whose, else we should bestow on him, 
surely, the that that 


which implies, essentially, relaxation, good cheer, 


blessing of Sancho Panza - 


fellowship, recreation, should have become almost, if 
not quite, synonymous with the routine, the pressure, 
the ambitions, and conventions of the work-a-day and 
conventional world? And, in passing, is it not time 
the words were rescued, in part, at least, by some 
wholesome, practical application, from this perversion 
of its intent ? 

Though the contrariety involved in the brief phrase 
may be traced quite as justly to our misconception or 
misuse of the other term, or that which it signifies, 
vacation time is too apt to be, with some people, 
and under certain circumstances, a hiatus, literally 
“vacant” time. Too few of us can play profitably, 
or even satisfactorily to ourselves, especially when we 
have nothing to do but play. 

Like many other things, play fits best into small 
spaces, and needs a large measure of its complement — 
work —to give it value. We are not accustomed to 
having unlimited leisure, even for the time, if I may 
so speak; and find it hard to dispose of it to advan- 
tage, even when we are convinced that rest and leisure 
only can restore the weary body and jaded mind. 
We long for some system and restriction, even in our 
amusements. <A thread of routine saves unnumbered 
hours, of even the freest leisure. 

Moreover, there are few Thoreaus. 
as was the poet-hermit’s example in many respects, 
and rich as is the treasure of his slowly-ripened, 
wholly native thought, is the fact to be much re- 
gretted. George Macdonald has a truthful and sug- 
gestive passage in one of his books, where he makes 


Nor, salutary 


one of his lesser or undeveloped characters unable, 
not only to enjoy, but even to endure, during a brief 
isolation, a grand and lonely phase of nature. 

Says Principal Sharp, in a passage so powerful and 
pertinent that I must quote it entire: “There is in 
Nature just as much or as little as the soul of each 
can see in her. And in order to see, the soul must 
have been trained for it, both by habitual converse 
with the outward world, and also by converse with 
other regions of For 
other teachers are not less necessary than the beauty 
which lies in the face of Nature.” 

Nor is Goethe’s less noble dictum to be passed 
He says: “The knowledge of nature is a good 


being, with other teachers. 


over. 
thing, but it must be studied primarily in its natural 
and healthy connection with ourselves.” 

The immature or uncultured mind, however un- 
spoiled its tastes or ardent its appreciation of beauty, 
cannot gather, unaided, the bounty Nature has to 
bestow Some help it must have, from books, from 
direction, from growth and meditation, or, perhaps, 
merely from the indirection of human intercourse. 
And, thus reinforeed, it gathers what it could not 
have reached before. 

For these and for other reasons, some lesser, some 
not less weighty, but more obvious, is urged this plea 
for vacation clubs. They can be as various in their 
aims, membership, methods, and regulations as is 
human nature itself, and they may include some 
people and compass some end not reached by the 
usual organization. They may come somewhat 
nearer, too, to our common life and to the knowledge 
too often left out of the account in prescribed courses 
of study in and out of school. 

When Betty Miss happy 
story, succeeded in joining the ‘“Out-of-Doors Club,” 
you remember that the club straightway set about 
hunting up the history of Tideshead, and the places 
of in and about 
the forcible 


Leicester, in Jewett’s 


interest and associations 


The se 


historic 


old 


town. who remember the 
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plea for a better knowledge of local history on 
the part of our youth, which appeared not long 
ago in the New England Magazine, will find them- 
selves, no doubt, in argument with Miss Leicester 
when she said there was no better way of learning 
American history than to study thoroughly the his- 
tory of a single New England village. And as for 
newer towns in the West, they were all children of 
some earlier settlements, and nobody could tell how 
far back a little careful study would lead. 

The last assertion is doubly true. One is surprised, 
upon reflection or investigation, at the real and close 
connection most of our cities and villages have had 
with the beginnings and the crisis of our national 
history, at some period of their existence. Some of the 
most prosaic-seeming towns have had most romantic 
beginnings, have witnessed memorable scenes, or have 
passed through thrilling vicissitudes. And it adds 
not a little to the charm of the researches a club may 
make that much of its detailed knowledge will be 
ruined in oral traditions. 

Of course, such a club is entitled to its name chiefly 
because it will, doubtless, visit in a body the chief 
points of historic interest, though its studies may con- 
tinue long after the vacation season, and indeed, in 
most eases, could not be accomplished in a summer. 

Even more literally “out-of-doors ” clubs are those 
which resolve themselves into botany, geology, or zo- 
ology classes, either for the sake of reviewing some 
half-forgotten study, or for the purpose of entering a 


new realm of knowledge. 








OUT-DOOR RAMBLES OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL. 


FROM THE *GUM PATH” TO THE “SWAMP.” 


If you do not care to follow me, keep along the 
“Path,” tothe open ground, where the big sugar maple 
offers free tenting space for weary ramblers. You may 
there lie upon the close-cropped sod, with a moss- 
covered root for a pillow, face up, catching glintings 
of sunlight, as they quiver down through the great 
leafy dome. I will leave you to the luxury of doing 
absolutely nothing at all; of being in that happy 
state which the “lilies” enjoyed in their freedom 
from “toil”; and if this is the way for the human 
kind to get “glory,” 

Concerning swamps, there is something uncanny 
about them. There are apt to be dismal lights flitting 
about in them at night. The birds that nest and 
perch there are mostly of the hooting and screeching 
sorts. The animals that live in them are such as dart 


even that may be yours. 


and skip and wriggle and crawl, now in the mud, 
now in water. Outlaws and insane wanderers are 
supposed to hide in swamps, getting food in some 
mysterious way. Even what trees grow are ragged 
and stunted, more dead than alive. The long, pendent 
mosses, Which hang from the dead branches of ghostly 
trees, give a wierd aspect to the scene, which is not 
translatable into ordinary speech. Little by little 
the very word “swamp” has come to signify disaster. 
For one to get “swamped,” especially in a financial 
or political way, is to be in a pretty bad condition; 
and the worst of it is that there is supposed to be 
some moral obliquity, or, at least, serious blame, at- 
tached to the victim. He should have sense and 
moral courage enough to keep out of swamps. Yet, to 
a naturalist a swamp is a living museum, from which 
he culls many of his choicest specimens. 

When we go into a swamp it is not best to be in a 
hurry. We should try every step before we weigh 
it fully. Ifthe time be in the dry season, — August 
or September, one may probably go over most 
parts of it dry-shod. So, choose the time and the 
manner of treading either real or metaphorical 
swamps, and thus avoid calamity. This particular 
swamp which we are about to enter was, at a time 
not very remote, a sheet of water nearly circular in 
shape, and it is not yet quite redeemed from its lacus 
trine condition. It now has its muskrat runs, its 
tortoise beds, and its beaver holes. Enterprising boys 
know where all these are, and, among the happy 


recollections of their early teens is, probably, that of 
their rescue by mates and fence-rails from the “ Big 
Beaver Hole,” which had “no bottom.” 

The only paths in this swamp are such as are made 
by the animals that own it. There are no warnings 
against trespassers, nor threatening signs to “Keep 
off the grass, under penalty,” ete. Even the “ cat- 
tails,” which seem to be doing sentinel duty at various 
stands, only warn you to look out for miry spots. 
The freedom one has in a natural swamp is perfect, so 
far as it goes; but rashness even here brings its 
penalty. Now, “cat-tails” (1 refer to the kind which 
grow in swamps) are attractive when seen in their 
proper environment. The same remark applies 
equally well, with, perhaps, a slight objection to their 
vocal accompaniments, to the hirsute kind, which 
frequent our back-yard fences and sheds during moon- 
shiny nights. It largely depends upon the environ- 
ment whether such things strike us as esthetically 
charming or not. I think these vegetable “ cat-tails,” 
Typha latifolia, as the books eall them, are highly 
decorative in situations where they naturally grow, 
as inthis swamp. They have a stately, dignified air 
about them, a commanding attitude, which seems to 
mark a high lineage, even among the dwellers of a 





THE STUDENTS’ SALEM AND THE HISTO- 
RIANS’ MECCA, 


BY REV. JAMES L. HILL, D.D., SALEM, MASS. 


When Dean Stanley was asked whether he could 
fix the most memorable hour of his life, whether, of 
all he had heard and seen throughout the world, he 
could name an occasion when historical associations 
had been most vivid, he named, without hesitation, 
> as the place, and “a gath- 
ering of the descendants of the founders of the repub- 


“Salem in Massachusetts ’ 


lic of the United States” as the occasion on which 
his enjoyment had been fullest. “ For,’ said he, “ we 
read of Charlemagne and others with no perfect sense 
of reality; but at Salem, there they sat, the un- 
doubted descendants, wearing the very names of the 


founders of a greater state.” It was the unanimous: 


verdict of the American Society of University Exten- 


sion which visited New England last summer that no: 


other place yielded them so much pleasure and profit 
as Salem, and I find in a Hartford paper that the 
Connecticut Historical Society said the Salem trip 
was the most enjoyable in their entire history. The 
visit to Salem “will go down in the history of the 
American Authors’ Guild as a red-letter day.” Every 
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swamp. We boys used to play soldier with the cat- 
tail wands, while the girls braided hat-bands and mats 
and berry baskets from the long, slender leaves. No- 
body told us whether the leaves were net-veined or 
parallel-veined, nor about the curious spikes of blos- 
soms which we called the “tails.” If we ever won- 
dered or questioned at all in those days, we were only 
told that things were “made so,” and that ended it. 
Now-a-days, city ladies, summering in the country, 
gather, usually by proxy, bunches of these plants and 
take them home as drawing-room decorations. When 
gilded and fastened together with silk ribbon, they 
are thought to harmonize well with bronze storks, 
standing on one leg, and with painted sections of 
drain-tile, ornamented with impossible beasts and 
birds. Well, it is a bit of nature put upon dress 
parade in our intensely artificial life —and it doesn’t 
hurt the “ cat-tails.” 

A few steps more among the strange forms of Carex 

-most easily named “swamp-grasses” — and we 
come to the sphagnum beds, where the pitcher plants, 
Sarracenea purpurea, grow. Whena boy, I thought I 
was the original discoverer of this curious pattern 
of nature’s handiwork. It was a triumph to take a 
crown of it home. I made a bog for it from sphag- 
num and an old pan filled with water. My world 
was not large, and I supposed that the plant grew 
nowhere else but in this particular swamp. I have 
since learned that it is found in bogs all the way 
from Hudson Bay to Florida, and the glory of my 
discovery is lost in .that of somebody who made 
it known in Europe some 300 years ago; and Dr. 
Serrazin, of Quebec, had robbed me of the name as 
early as 1700. Tourneforte honored him by naming 
the plant Sarracenea purpurea. 


[To be continued.) 





year students from the Bradford Female Seminary 
make a journey hither, and the architectural class of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology last year 


spent a week in Salem. The professor said that he 
found the best specimens here of any city he visited. 
There are more original colonial doorways, mantels, 
and staircases in this city than in any other place in 
the country. The spire of the South Church in Salem 
was declared by an eminent architect, in the North 
American Review in 1836, to be the finest proportioned 
spire in the United States. Rev. E. C. Bolles is said 
to have photographed it forty times from as many 
different points of view. 

Salem is becoming increasingly a students’ and a 
historians’ Mecca. Hither public school teachers love 
to come to spend a never-to-be-forgotten day when 
passing through Boston to visit the mountains or the 
popular summer resorts of the justly famous North 
Shore. The Essex Institute exists in part to extend 
courtesies to visitors. Its rooms abound in curiosi- 
ties; among them you will see a picture of the whip- 
ping-post that stood in active use until 1805, the two- 
hour glass that used to measure the length of the 
Sabbath sermon, and a book dated before the dis 
covery of America. On the other side of the street, 
not a minute’s walk remote, stands the Marine Mu- 
seum, brought to its present proportions by the mu- 
nificent gift of the great philanthropist, George Pea- 
body. ‘This was visited last year by 52,000 persons. 
Here you will see a case of relics from Henry M. 
Stanley’s expedition “through darkest Africa,” in- 
cluding the beheading-knives and the little short 
bows and arrows of the pygmies. Here are “heaven 
and hell,” respecting which so much has been written 
and said, carved in boxwood in two little hemispheres 
but two inches and a quarter across, revealing over 
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hundred distinct figures. It seems that the 
Hawaiian Islands have fallen short of idols, so that 
the children cannot even see what their fathers wor- 


one 


shipped, occasioning the authorities to seek in this 
country the return, for antiquarian uses, of some of 
the clumsy creations of men’s hands. But here is a 
creat primal god of medicine, whose shrine in earlier 
days would have been thronged in case the inhabi- 
tants of the islands had had the grip. Here are the 
curious boomerangs and the South Sea island drink- 
ing cups made of human skulls. 

After a visit to Salem, teachers may be able to tell 
their scholars that they have shaken hands with the 
son of a Revolutionary soldier. You hear much about 
Well, here they are, 


It will be a strange experi- 


the “sons of the veterans.” 
more than one of them. 
ence for you to stand with only one active business 
man between you and the colonists, who, for our 
American liberties, fought with Washington. Your 
minds will be inflamed by a sight of the Roger Wil- 
liams house, the oldest in this city, which is older 
than Boston. This dark, scowling house is familiarly 
called the witch house, from the fact that Justice 
Jonathan Corwin lived here, and in one of its apart- 
ments conducted the preliminary examination of cer- 
tain persons on suspicion of their haying familiarity 
with the devil. 
days of the witchcraft craze that a deep plot was 
laid to destroy the Christian church and set up the 


It was believed in those hysterical 


kingdom of Satan, who, without a doubt, had effected 
a lodgment at Salem village. A spot known to have 
heen connected with that phenomenon of religious 
frenzy lies across the street, the house of the dyer, 
Mr. Shattuck, who figured in the trial of Bridget 
bishop, whose death-warrant will be exhibited to you 
in the court house. It was issued by Judge Stough- 
ton, and returned by Sheriff George Corwin, when he 
said that he had hung Bridget Bishop until she was 
dead and buried in the ground. 

There is another sight in the court house which is 
Here are the pins used by the ac- 
They were at first 


purely Salemie. 
cused as instruments of torture. 
pinned into the original court papers; but, as the 
number of visitors increased, the number of pins 
diminished; and so, as you will see from one of our 
illustrations they are now kept securely sealed. 
Before hill, nineteen 
witches were hung, you will pass the spot where 
most of them were tried and condemned. Giles Corey 
was also here put on trial for witchcraft; but, refus- 
ing to plead, was taken away and pressed to death; 
and, desiring to abbreviate his 
exclaimed, 


going to Gallows where 


sufferings, he 
“More weights, 
weights !” 

At this point it 
most convenient for you to 
examine the 


more 
will be 


step in and 
original deed of Salem. A 
few steps further will enable 
you to see the settee which 
Adoniram Judson and Samuel 
Newell, husband of the illustrious Harriet Newell, 
and Messrs. Nott, Hall, and Rice sat in the Taber- 
nacle church, February 6, 1812, when ordained as the 
The ship “ Car- 





first American missionaries to Asia. 
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avan” sailed from this port. If the spirit of history 
animates our tourists, they will visit Dike Rock, 
where the famous “Mayflower” landed, for after 
carrying the Pilgrims to Plymouth she made later 
voyages to Salem. 

While here every teacher should view the scene of 
the first armed resistance to British authority at the 
North bridge; some of “the fine horse-chestnut trees 


in Salem,” noticed by Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
“Over the Teacups”; the house continually occupied 
by eight generations of the descendants of Colonel 
Timothy Pickering; the site of “Deacon Giles’ dis- 
tillery,” that George B. Cheever made famous; the 
window of the room where Captain White was mur- 
dered by Frank Knapp and Richard Crowninshield, 
whose prosecution by Daniel Webster gave to school- 
boys the declamation, “The Murderer’s Secret,” and 
to the world the saying, “Suicide is Confession ” ; 
the frame of the jail of witcheraft times; the birth- 
places of William W. Story, the author and sculptor, 
William H. Prescott, the historian, and Nathaniel 
Bowditch, the great mathematician; the place where 
Professor A. Graham Bell perfected his telephone, 
Folby hill, the colonial house whose beauty attracted 
the attention of General Washington; the scene of 
General Gage’s encampment; and innumerable sug- 
gestions of the dear, dead days of which we like to 
learn, but in which we should not like to live. 


A STUDY OF WORDSWORTT. 


BY WINIFRED P. STONE, 


A few years ago everybody was reading Browning. 


To-day Browning is comparatively little read. 
Wordsworth promises to be his successor. 

May not the enthusiastic folly be forestalled by a 
little appreciative work on the part of teachers? 
Why is it that to omit’? Words- 
worth? You have only to tell a class that have just 
Arnold’s “Sohrab and 


and admiration, that Arnold was greatly influenced 


often “we have 


read Rustum” with delight 
by Wordsworth, was imbued with his philosophy, and 
you have secured their interest. 

Or, perhaps, a better way to begin is by reading to 
them. Many of Wordsworth’s poems are admirably 
suited to the present popular method of reading a 
short story for reproduction during the same recita- 
tion hour. 
of most teachers in secondary schools is secured. Not 
only is the pupil being fitted to take the Harvard ex- 


By asuccessful use of this plan the aim 


aminations in English, but he is gaining a love of 
literature. 

Wordsworth describes principles and sentiments— 
not characters; yet the poems having most to do with 
mankind will probably first appeal to the youth. 
“The Idiot Boy,’ “The Reverie of Poor Susan,” 
“The Leech Gatherer,” or “We Are Seven ” will uncon- 
sciously put them quickly in sympathy with Words- 
Every boy has his hero in Shakes- 
Ask them to 
Bring out the 


worth’s spirit. 
peare’s plays; every girl, her heroine. 
compare “ Michael ” and “ Macbeth.” 
point that, while Shakespeare’s characters are always 
seen during their development, Wordsworth’s are seen 
at some particular point. “Shakespeare’s descriptions 
are a panorama; Wordsworth’s a photograph.” 
Shakespeare and Chaucer proved their power by the 
variety of their characters; Wordsworth by the sim- 
ilarity among men. He aimed to secure sympathy. 
Prove this by “The Canterbury Tales” and “ A Mer- 
chant of Venice,” 
Is there any better way of teaching ethics in our 


in contrast with “The Brothers.” 


public schools than by such a comparison as that of 
Wordsworth and Byron? One was among the hap- 
piest of men, the other, the most miserably unhappy. 
Let the class find out why. Show them that Byron 
was an anarchist; that Wordsworth’s political ideas 
mean stronger laws. Show them that Wordsworth’s 
heroes suffer from devotion to principle ; Byron’s 
from rebellion against eternal principles. 

Ask them which requires greater genius, to describe 
quiet scenes or the most passionate in history ; to take 
material from others, or to fashion own; to 
make poetry out of history and philosophy, or wine 


They will be left with an admiration for 


your 


and women. 





what is best only in both—an understanding admiration. 

Margaret’s sufferings of wifely love; Ruth’s for 
her faithless lover, and Michael’s love for his boy, 
bring comfort in spite of their sadness. Individuals 
suffer, but happiness is the usual lot. An easy way 
to teach ethics, for they point their own moral and 


spiritual lessons. His poems take away the pettiness 


of our petty lives. He teaches us that the “best por- 
tion of a good man’s life” is 


‘** His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


At first carefully direct their reading away from 
his uninspired writings. Tell them the interesting 
parts of the prelude, the great odes and the sonnets. 

Arnold said, “ Dante, Shakespeare, Molitre, Mil- 
ton, Goethe are altogether larger and more splendid 
luminaries in the poetical heaven than Wordsworth. 
But I know not where else, among the moderns, we 


are to tind his superiors.” 





SPELLING. 


BY D. C. MURPHY, PH.D., 
Superintendent Training Department, Slippery Rock Normal, Pa. 


“If it were not that we had to write words, we 
would have no use for spelling.” When we hear a 
man talking, or lecturing, or making an address, and 
pronouncing every word distinctly and correctly, we 
cannot tell whether he is able to spell the words or 
not. It is only when he writes the words which he 
uses that his ability on inability to spell words cor- 
rectly is shown. 

A great many poor spellers write illegibly, and if 
we say to them, “ Your writing is poor,” they answer, 
“If I write better, you will detect how miserably I 
spell,” and so one kind of deficiency is covered by 
another. 

A story is told of Horace Greeley, the editor of the 
New York 
About the only thing readable in his writing was his 


Tribune, who was a very poor penman. 


name. Becoming angry at his foreman in the Tribune 
office at one time, he discharged him, giving him a 
summons of dismissal in writing. The man took the 
writing, none of which could he read except the sig- 
nature, went into another city, and used the paper 
as a recommendation from Greeley, and secured a 
better position than the one which he had lost. 

The theory sometimes advanced, that certain per- 
sons cannot learn to spell, is erroneous, so far as ordi- 
nary words are concerned. A person may be par- 
doned if he cannot spell such words as “ idiosynerasy,” 
“prothonotary,” or “phthisic” correctly every time, 
but the person who repeatedly writes which, “wich,” 
was, “ wase,” and have, “ hav,” can learn to spell these 
words correctly, if he puts forth the necessary effort. 
A man who is constantly reading ought to be able to 
spell the words which he daily sees and pronounces. 
Yet many persons who read constantly are very poor 
spellers, because they do not notice closely enough 
what they read. ‘The trouble lies in the fact that 
those who write common words incorrectly lack the 
requisite amount of energy, and application, and 
pride to learn to spell them correctly. A large lum- 
ber dealer in Pennsylvania, who could count money 
more accurately than he could spell words, when 
writing a check for “four hundred dollars,” spelled 
the four “foar.’ The cashier of the bank where the 
check was presented and cashed called the lumber- 
man’s attention to his spelling of “four.” “Why,” 
said the lumberman, “that’s nothing; I know three 
other ways of spelling the word just as good as the 
way I did spell it.” 

Among the old manuscripts appears the same word 
spelled in different ways on the same page. Our an- 
cestors considered it an accomplishment to be able to 
spell the same word in many different ways, but now 
we consider it an accomplishment to be able to spell 
words in the one correct way. 

The very first step toward good spelling is close 
observation. Children, as well as older people, mis- 
spell words because they do not observe the words 
If the observation of words is careless, then 


The eye 


closely. 
the impression of the word is imperfect. 
has not seen the true form, and the 
reproduce the words correctly, and nine-tenths of 


mind cannot 


all poor spelling arises from lack of well-trained 
powers to see the words as they really are. When we 
want to get our photographs, we go into the artist’s 
gallery and observe closely the directions of the 
artist, who generally says to us, “Sit erect; look 
pleasant; don’t move.” While following these direc- 
tions, the photographer lifts from the front of the 
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camera a cloth, and the apparatus, with its lenses, 
catches our image on the focus of the glass within the 
darkened chamber. When the photographer drops 
the cloth, our picture stays there. If the negative 
thus secured is a good one, the picture will be a per- 
tect likeness. The eye is something like the photog- 
rapher’s apparatus for taking pictures. When we 
look at a word, and observe it closely in every part, 
the image of it remains in the mind, and although the 
word is removed from our vision, the picture of it is 
still retained, and will always remain with us. [If, 
however, for any cause, we do not get a perfect nega- 
tive of the word in the mind, the spelling of that 
word will not be perfect, and we will always have 
trouble in spelling it. 

From this we learn that in every lesson in spelling 
there should be two things kept in view: First, that 
children are taught to observe and see words co!- 
rectly ; second, that they be taught to reproduce them 
correctly. 

The spelling of the words over, and over, and over, as 
a method of preparing the lesson, or even writing the 
words a certain number of times, will not bring about 
the desired result. The child may begin at the first 
word and go up and down the columns twenty times 
and yet not know any of the words when he is done. 
Such very frequently lead to 
habits. If the children are to write the words as a 
means of preparation, let it be done in a thoughtful 
manner. Let the children make an alphabetical list 
of the words in the lesson, not only with reference to 
the first letter, but also the second letter in each 
This will lead not only to a careful observa- 
tion of all the words, but by looking at each one sev- 
eral times, children become better acquainted with 


exercises careless 


word. 


them. For instance, the words of a lesson are: — 

alert bosom cellar 
autumn butter converse 
arise breakfast cupboard 
angry borough coffin 

attic behind copy 

acrue bacon caprice 

atlas bonnet closet 


Now, to arrange these words alphabetically, with 
reference to the first and second letters of the words, 
it requires the pupil not only to centre his mind upon 
each word, but to look carefully at each one several 
times, and, while doing this, the correct mental pic- 
ture of each one will be retained in the child’s mind. 
If he has arranged them properly, the words will be 
as follows :— 


acrue bacon caprice 
alert behind cellar 
angry bonnet closet 
arise borough coffin 
atlas bosom converse 
attic breakfast copy 
autumn butter cupboard. 


The good growing out of such preparation cannot 
be overestimated, as it trains the child not only in 
observation, but in attention, cultivation of the sight, 
in habits of industry, and broadens his knowledge of 


language. 


PITCHER PLANTS. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


In May and June the peat bogs are in their glory, but they 
an never be uninteresting at any time. As I write these words 
I have the most vivid recollection of one August afternoon 
when with several companions I floundered about in such a bog 
of eastern Maine, comparatively dry at that season, but even 
then offering only uncertain footing. How we worked our way 
among bushes where lovely rhodoras had expanded in the 
springtime, over moss covered with the bright, glistening leaves 
of the little sundew, and between clumps of gorgeous pitcher 
plants, to the somewhat higher and more open ground, less 
treacherous though still spongy with peat moss, called in the 
vernacular of the region a‘‘ heath.” Here the spicy-scented 
flowers of the Labrador tea had long since bloomed and faded, 
and the leather-leaf had already formed its flower-buds for the 
next spring near its companion evergreen, the andromeda. 
while among the slender creeping stems and red berries of the 
small cranberry grew the rarest treasure of all. the cloudberry, 
Rubus Chamaemorus. It would be interesting to know why 
this little plant, found nowhere else in the eastern part of this 
country, except at the tree line on the White Mts. of New 
Hampshire, should also ripen its amber-colored berries in cer- 


tain peat bogs of the Maine coast. What a pity that the people 
who gather these berries on the heaths and preserve them for 
winter use should give them the prosaic name of ‘ baked 
apples”! 

But though we gloried in the cloud-berries, we revelled in 
the pitcher plants that August day. I have called them ‘‘ gor- 
geous” advisedly, for nowhere else have I seen such superbly 
colored leaves. “Great dashes of red and crimson lighted up 
their green surface with hues varying in intensity according to 
the age of the pitcher. From one clump to another we sprung, 
gathering colony after colony of the beautiful plants, each one 
of which held aloft the ripening fruit on its umbrella-covered 
stalk. ‘Though the study that follows had been previously 
made on a fine colony of green plants, still for me the Sarra- 
cenia purpurea will always be associated with the pleasures of 
that summer day. 

This bunch of pitchers may appropriately be called 
a colony, for it can hardly be a mistake to suppose 
that it consists of more than one year’s growth, per- 
haps of more than two. Around the outer edge, bent 
downward and mingling with the dark soil of the 
swamp, are brown and partly decayed leaves. The 
green leaves within these are not the outgrowth of a 
single bud, but have sprung from several buds, each 
of which has developed into a branch with old 
pitchers near its base and younger and still younger 
ones above, till those at the apex are scarcely more 
than pointed stems. 

The base of the colony is a short, thick, curved 





Fic. 1, Vertical section of pitcher of Sarracenia purpurea: p, lid 
with bristles pointing downward; ¢, neuer part of pitcher, dull green 
in color; 8, smooth, glassy part of pitcher; h, upper limit of hairs on 


lower part of tube; /, bottom of tube; aw, wing. 


rootstock, strongly marked with the rings that have 
become so familiar on other underground stems, each 
of which is the sear left by one of the brown, sheath- 
No less than ten short, stout branches 
At the base of one 
of these several young roots are pushing their way 


ing bud-seales. 


have grown from this rootstock. 


through the petiole of a decaying leaf and down into 
the mire. Above, in the axil of a decaying bud-seale 
and below a piece of another old pitcher, is a tiny 
young, pink-tipped bud, showing that a new branch 
The 


remainder of the branch consists of three of last vear’s 


may start below the growth of the season. 


pitchers, still green, then three large green bud-scales 
white at the base. next a young shoot, above this a 
single bud-seale and the broken stem of another young 
branch, and several young pitchers, with a pink 
pointed leaf at the top of the whole. The 
shoot is so beautiful that it deserves careful examina- 
tion. At the top of an internode of delicately pink- 
tinted third of 
imperfectly formed but exquisitely colored young 


young 


ish stem one an inch long is an 


leaf pink at base, green and purple above, which 


sheathes a smaller perfect one of the same beautiful 
coloring, on which the marginal wing and the curved 
blade at the apex are already forming. Pulling off 
this last brings to light still another pink-tinged leaf. 
A cross section of the stem shows an unusually large 
pith with a narrow ring of wood outside. 

One of the large old pitchers is the next thing to 
observe. Pulling it off the branch just above the 
brown, decaying leaves, one sees that like them it has 
its petiole much enlarged at the base to sheathe the 
stem and leaves above. The inner side of this sheathe 
having been cut off from the light and containing 
little or no chlorophyll, is white in color. The petiole 
narrows abruptly for about an inch above the sheath- 
ing part, then. a wing begins to form on the inner 
margin, widening gradually in graceful curves till it 


reaches a breadth of from one and a half to two 
inches then narrowing again more rapidly to the 
mouth of the pitcher. About two inches above the 


bottom of the wing the outer margin of the leaf 
becomes hollow and forms a curved tube that widens 
to the top. A vertical section (Fig. 1) shows that the 
broad upper portion of the tube is bright green and 
lined with a smooth, shining epidermis entirely with- 
out hairs or bristles, while the lower part down to 
within one inch of the bottom is clothed with rows of 
small bristles all pointing downward. These bristles 
appear to be the last-formed part of the leaf as in 
some young pitchers of more than half the full size 
this section of the tube is perfectly smooth. From 
one third to one half an inch of the top of the tube is 
lighter green than the rest and terminates in a rolled 
margin, which forms the rim of the pitcher on the 
inner side, while on the outer side the tube is con- 
tinued in a partially flattened piece, or blade, which 
we may call the nose of the pitcher. This piece also 
is thickly clothed with small bristles pointing down- 
ward. ‘To see all these things it has been necessary 
to remove a mass of dirt and dead insects that filled 
a large part of the pitcher. Strangely enough, some 
small worms, probably insect grubs, are living and 
thriving in this decaying matter! Many of the dead 
insects have been completely macerated, only the 
hard parts of the skeleton being left. The lower part 
of the tube is moist, though the upper part is dry. 

It is too late for the perfect flower in August, but 
fine specimens of the growing fruit may be gathered. 
The tall flower stalk has run up perhaps a foot and a 
half above the ground, and at the top is curved so 
that the flower rests at its side. Here are the three 
small purple bracts and the five large, broadly spread- 
ing sepals with their purple margins, but the five 
curious, fiddle-shaped petals and the many stamens 
have done their work and disappeared. The broad, 
five-angled umbrella of the style is still shading the 
large green ovary, and a search under its rays brings 
to light the queer little hooked stigmas (Fig. 2, st). 





Fic. 2. Flower of S. purpurea gathered August 18th, after the petals 
and stamens had fallen off: s, sepal; «, umbrella of the style; /, 
stigma, seen as a small point under the angle of the umbrella. 
Cutting off the umbrella one notes the minute down 
on both upper and under surfaces and the five rays 
running out to the stigmas. The umbrella rests upon 
a short stalk, below which is the velvety-granular sur- 
face of the ovary, shaped somewhat like a small 
tomato with its top depressed around the style and 
Under the dissecting microscope 
its granular appearance is to by 
papillae that are by no means so soft as they looked 
at first sight. This is a tough fruit, and the large 
placentae in the axis, to which the seeds are attached, 
separate as a slice is cut off in cross section. The 


its five large lobes. 


seen be caused 
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ovary is packed with small seeds not yet ripe and so 
not fully grown, but noticeable for their very large 
and projecting rhaphe. 

(To be eontinued.) 








BOAT SAILING, 
BY JOSHUA M. DILL, 


Why not, during the coming vacation, add to your 
many accomplishments that of managing a sailboat ? 

There is nothing like it; innumerable benefits are 
to be derived from this recreation. Suffice it if I say 
that it is healthful and exhilarating in the highest 
degree, and can be easily acquired by the veriest 
novice. Ido not mean that you can become “a tarry 
sailor” ina single hour, but with careful attention 
and a little practice you can gain sufficient knowledge 
to begin. Once entered a student, your enthusiasm 
will grow with the years, and your enjoyment in 
equal ratio. 

To begin, then, do not be alarmed by the techni- 
ealities of the boatman’s speech, nor frightened by 
the dreadful stories of drowned pleasure-seekers so 
often found in the daily paper. The first are easily 
understood and readily acquired ; with but little effort 
you can intelligently use language supposed to belong 
only to those who have been “ around the Horn.” 

The accidents from boating are due many times to 
causes which bring disaster on land or sea, and for 
Too 


many times John Barleycorn, and not bad seaman- 


which this recreation is in nowise to blame. 


ship, is responsible. Yet there are fatalities in sail- 
ing, as in going down stairs; but they are rare, when 
the cause named above is wanting. 

The veriest landsman will observe that all boats 
are not alike, and a little study will enable liim to 
It is with 


a = aaall_e—= 
A alles. wt 


eel br 


distinguich the different kinds. boats as 












Centreboard Down. 
with men, what is peculiar comes from their environ- 
ment. In the shallow bays, from Cape Cod south- 
ward, that one may come and go at all times with but 
little attention to conditions of tide, a craft easily 
This boat 


But a wide, flat boat has so 


managed in shallow water is essential. 
must be wide and flat. 
slight a hold upon the water, that when sailing at 








Keel Boat. 


Moderate 


certain angles to the wind, the boat will slide to lee- 
ward almost as fast as it goes ahead. 

To hinder this leeway, as it is called, a wide, thin 
board is pushed down into the water parallel with the 
length of the boat. 
from it comes the class name of all such craft. 


y rte | _—} 
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Skimming-dish, 


This is called a centreboard, and 
This 





is an Americaw type, and all the cup defenders have 
been modifications of this plan. 

Where bold, rocky shores give character to the 
coast, and deep waters are common, where the sailor 


may go and come at all times, another form is more 








popular. This is known as the keel boat, in contra- 
_ ee i = 





Cutter, Modern.’ 


distinction to the centreboard. In general, it is nar- 
rower, with much greater depth, and requires more 
water to get about in. Both of these types exist in 
exaggerated forms. 

When the centreboard boat becomes exceedingly 
wide, with as little depth as possible, it is called a 


skimming-dish, whilé to the extreme development of 
the opposite lines, slight breadth and great depth, the 
name cutter is given. This typeis the more common, 
if not the exclusive one, seen about the waters of 
Great Britain, and the various yachts sent after 
the America cup have been of this model. 

For harbor sailing, the centreboard is much pre- 
ferred; it has more room on deck, does not tip or heel 
so much while under weigh, and can sail in many 
places inaccessible to the cutter. 

So much for the hull, or body, of the boat. The 
manner of putting the sail on the hull determines the 
It not intended this article to treat the 
subject exhaustively, and we will simply name those 


rig. is in 
most common, leaving the many others to those whose 
interest will lead them to study the matter farther- 
It 


is avery simple rig, consisting of one large sail, set 


The cathoat is par excellence for summer sailing. 


upon a mast placed very near the bow. 














Catboat. 


Move this mast about one-third the distance toward 
the stern, put a triangular sail in front of it, and a sail 
similar in form to that of the catboat behind it, and 


you have a s/oop, These are the most common rigs, but 











Sloop. 


subject to many modifications, according to the vari- 


ous ideas of their owners. These can be studied at 
your leisure, and with little trouble can be easily 
named. 

All these observations can be easily made from the 
shore, and if Down East, from under the shade of a 
spruce or fir, whose branches are often wet with salt 
spray. A closer acquaintance can be made by step- 
ping on board and taking a run down the bay. 


{To be concluded. } 


APPLES AND KINDRED FRUITS. 


BY MACLEOD. 

An apple orchard in full bloom in the early spring 
is one of the most beautiful sights in nature. The 
thickly clustered blossoms, with their daintily tinted 
petals contrasting with the fresh, bright, green of 
the leaves that form their setting, present a picture 
upon which some of the most effective pastoral poetry 
and attractive paintings have been based A glance 
at the spray of apple blossoms illustrated in Fig. 1 
will explain why these flowers are classed with those 


of the rose family. They are almost the exact coun- 


terpart of the wild-rose blossom, having the five 
petals and numerous stamens inserted on the calyx. 
The petals are white, touched with red. The flowers 
The 
leaves are broadly ovate, and have a somewhat woolly 
undersurface and a crenate edge. 


grow in sessile uinbels, and are very fragrant. 


A general idea of 
the shape of apple leaves and their radiation from 





Fig. 1. 


the stem is given in Fig. 2. The tree itself is small 
in comparison with others trees, ranging from fifteen 
to forty feet in height. 

The apple is the most widely distributed of fruits, 
being found in all temperate climates. It has been 
known since a very remote period, the tree of know]l- 


edge in the garden of Eden being likened to the apple 





tree. 


Ancient works on mythology endow this com- 


mon fruit with remarkable powers. 

The numerous varieties of the apple now in exist- 
ence have all originated from a species of crabapple, 
which grows wild in Europe. A variety of crabapple 
grows in many parts of the United States, bearing 
The 


American pippin is considered one of the finest ap- 


very agreeable fruit about the size of a cherry. 


ples in the world; and the Baldwin, Spitzenberg, Pear- 
main, Greening, early harvest, and strawberry apples 
are all highly esteemed. There is considerable dif- 
ference in the time at which the apples ripen, the 
earliest varieties being ready to be plucked the last 
of June, and many varieties not ripening till late in 
the autumn. With care, apples may be kept in good 
condition for several months, and may therefore be 
The 


uses to which this fruit are put are too well known 


considered as an “all-the-year-round” fruit. 


to need much comment. They are acceptable articles 
of food in the raw state, and are the general stand-by 
for preserves, sauce, jelly, tarts, pies, ete. Large 
quantities of this fruit are annually made into cider. 

The apple is spherical in shape, with a depression 
at each end. (See Fig. 3.) Its outer surface is covered 
with a thin rind, varying greatly in color, being green, 
yellow, or red, ur a brilliant mixture of these colors, 
The fleshy 
part of the apple, which forms the eatable portion, is 


and often very handsome in appearance. 


in reality the enlarged ca/yz-tube grown very thick 


and succulent. The remainder of the flower — the 
dried, five-parted limb of the calyx —is at the de- 


What is 


commonly referred to as the core is the receptacle of 


pression of the apple opposite the stem. 


the flower which has risen to surround the seed ves- 


sels. The arrangement of these parts is shown in 
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Wuicu will be the banner state in attendance upon 


the N. E. A. at Denver? 


THe teacher, of all people, ‘must face the rising 
rather than the setting sun. 


Tue teachers’ platform is largely a thing of the 


past, and the wonder is why there was any. 

THe old schoolhouses must be ventilated or aban- 
doned. The science are looking after this 
matter. 


men of 


Tue teacher, of all people in the world, needs to 
pray, “ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
that trespass against us.” 


THe make-up of Dr. Butler’s nominating committee 
at Denver will be interesting; but he can hardly find 
five men in America who will do his bidding this year. 

IRWIN SHEPARD has 

any way. 
sense, and has made an ideal secretary under most 
trying circumstances. 
Publie School Journal uses as its leading arti- 
cle for June Dr. Harris’ speech at the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Epucation, May 


not compromised himself in 
He is arare man for work, and in good 


THE 


published in the JourNAL or 
It is worthy universal use. 

Too.— What has Nich- 
olas Murray Butler to do with the National Council of 
Edueation ? 


Tue Councin PRroGRAMME, 


And yet the programme of the council 


itself was “copyrighted, all rights reserved,” without 


the knowledge, consent, or suspicion of the ofticers of 
the council. 


Suppose the pupils should report their estimate of 


the teacher’s preparation for each lesson, patience 


cheerfulness, justice, tone, manner, ete., 


in perecent- 
ages, and the teachers could only be promoted into 





the next year’s work and pay if they got seventy-five 
9 


per cent., what would be the effect — sometimes ‘ 








Was the legislator serious who introduced a bil 
allowing school boards to purchase out of the public 
flags American 


American bunting made of 


funds “ American manufactured by 


workmen, of 

American sheep raised on American soil, by American 

farmers, to float over the schoolhouses on staffs made 

of cut by American 
9 


workmen” { 


American timber and dressed 








TEACHERS’ BUREAUS. 


No other institution of modern times has developed 
such proportions and acquired such usefulness as the 
teachers’ bureau. In these bureaus are enrolled the 
great body of teachers of the schools and colleges 
outside of the large cities. Not that a majority « of 
the third of a million teachers are actually registered, 
but a surprisingly large number are thus enrolled, and, 
as a rule, the best of them. There are many college 
professors, some college presidents, a host of normal 
school teachers and principals, and a vast array of 
superintendents, secondary, elementary, and special 


teachers on the rolls of the bureaus. Practically no 


positions are filled without the agency of some 
bureau. There are no longer any who scoff at the 


bureau plan, or at least those who do so are mere 
He who assumes that he has among his 
personal acquaintances a sufficient number of first- 
class teachers to fill every vacancy that occurs has a 
conceit that circumstances do not justify. There is 
who does 


curiosities. 
. 


not one school official in a thousand, not 
need the services of some bureau, who does not wrong 
his schools if he does not utilize this agency. 

He who depends upon his own acquaintances to 
fill positions is morally certain to place the claims 
of friendship above the interests of the schools, and 
the claim to superior virtue in ignoring the bureau 
isa “delusion and a snare,” bordering closely upon 
hypocrisy. The bribery of friendship is the most 
seductive of all phases of official influence, and places 
more unworthy persons in position than all other 
wrong The bureau manager 
has no purpose or object other than to place the best 
equipped teacher in his long list of available parties. 
Friendship plays no part, and there is no disecrimina- 


influences combined. 


tion in the profit of placing any one more than 
another. 

The school official is entirely independent when he 
goes to a bureau for candidates. He has no influence 


brought to bear, but to select the best available talent. 
He can learn facts about candidates that he would 
never ask personally, and he can visit them or have 
them visit him without placing himself under any 
obligation to them. 

On the other hand, it is the only manly way to se- 
cure a position. In point of honor 


it is far above the use of friendship. 


and independence 
One has few 
friends upon whom he has any sufficient claim to de- 
mand their disinterested activity in his behalf. It is 
a great relief to a sensitive nature to know that it is 
possible to secure the assistance of persons of influ- 
ence, and feel that he has a right to their time and 
activity in his behalf. 

There is one serious question raised, and one that 
is not solved easily — “What right has a bureau to a 
commission when it has rendered no service?” And 
yet the contracts are so drawn that the bureaus can 
claim and collect commission without proving service 
rendered. There is no denial that injustice is done 
in many cases, that there are cases in which, taken 
singly, there appears to be something closely akin to 
fraud in this matter, and yet, after watching the 
workings of several bureaus for ten years and more, 
I am convinced that these instances are rare and inci- 
dental. 

If a bureau makes no pretense to render definite 
service in any case, that is quite another thing, but 
the bureaus that make active effort to place candi- 
dates do a vast amount of fruitless work for every can- 
didate. I recall a case in which for one candidate a 
bureau had on five oceasions given much effort and 


expended much money in a man’s behalt, and he knew 





the wool of 


it, but it did not materialize, but in the sixth case, 
with no special effort on its part, he secured a posi- 
tion, and he rebelled because he paid too much for the 
effort expended. The bureau takes its chances o 

working for nothing, and the candidate must take his 
chance of a position without great activity. If ly 
gets his position, he must pay therefor. In the long 
run, the bureau that does the most for its members j 

the one that is to be most adequately rewarded, ani 
the member that is to have the greatest help from the 
bureaus is he who complains least regarding the ser- 
vice rendered. No such agency is perfect. 
is inevitable, but it is for the interest of all to perfect 
as far as possible every feature of the service. 


Injustice 





WOMEN IN EDUCATION. 
as illustrated by so- 


The inertia of human nature, 


ciety’s treatment of women, is an interesting study. 
There is no recognized prejudice, little avowed or in- 
tentional opposition, to woman’s enjoying any privi- 
leges, industrial, commercial, social, professional 
even political, but when it comes to the actual doing 
been in the habit of 
If 
a daily, manage a tailoring 
club, 


practice law, or vote, she will wait 


of anything that woman has not 
doing, she is not expected to do it. woman waits 
till she is invited to edit 
comfort, 
The in 


inst her doing any unusual 


establishment, organize a dress in 
forever. 
ertia of human nature is ag: 
thing. By way of illustration, woman’s place in the 
More 
than two-thirds of all the teachers are women; in the 
four-fifths 


nine-tenths; it 


school is universally recognized in America. 


educationally states, are wo- 
men; in the cities, 
Mary H. Hunt, 


regarding scientific temperance instruction than any 


progressive 


Was a WOlmah, 


who secured more school legislation 


ten men in America have ever secured in any one edu- 


eational line. The rarest bit of brainy, philosophical 


study of last year was by a Massachusetts woman 


teacher—Anna E. Thompson. Misses Sarah L. Ar- 
nold, Nebraska Cropsie, Mathilde E. Coffin, and 
Ellen G. Reveley have made Minneapolis, Indian- 


and Cleveland the quartette of pro- 
work. Alice 


educationally, is 


apolis, Detroit, 


gressive cities in primary school 
Freeman Palmer’s work for women, 
as Classic as that of Mrs. Potter 
while Kate Douglas Wiggin is as brilliant a writer and 
talker 
land. 


Woman’s place in educational service, in philosoplhi- 


Palmer soeially ; 


upon educational themes as there is in the 


eal thinking, in professional research, pedagogical 
writing, in all specializing, and in administrative skill, 
is so secure, that to mention her attainments would be 
but for the fact that with all 
practically no recognition. The teachers of 
the Denver, 


are twenty-eight 


absurd, these she has 
America 
will assemble by thousands in in July 
(9-12), and 
parts upon the programme, and twenty-eight of these 
are held by men. than three 
places on the programme that could not be filled by 


There are 


there major and minor 


There are not more 


some American woman just as acceptably. 


twenty-two executive offices of the association, and 
they are held 


Three years ago; the famous committee of ten, 


by twenty-two men, and have always 
been. 
consisting of one hundred, was appointed to study 
certain school problems: they were one hundred men. 
A fifteen was 
pointed, Of this 


recent selection of 165 edueators for these professional 


year ago another committee of ap 


and they were fifteen men. most 
services, not a single place was occupied by a woman. 
There is not the slightest reason to suppose that 


t 


it merely illustrates the inertia of hu- 


this was intentional. indicates no conspiracy 


against women, 
man nature. From time immemorial men have held 


these offices, have made these speeches, have lobbied 


together, and have simply kept on in the beaten 
paths. ‘True, it is not creditable to their sense otf 
propriety, to their sentiment, of chivalry, that they 


have allowed these conditions to exist, but it is hu- 


man nature. Just how much exemption from the con- 
sequences of sin is to be granted on this plea is not 
but it that 


tinue to make herself worthy till the end of time, and 


cleterminable, is clear woman may con 
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her recognition will never come until some one over- 
comes the inertia of human nature, as the scientist 
would say, “energizes” it. How long must woman 
wait for recognition in educational work? Why hope 
for it in less tried fields, if she cannot have it here? 
Where are the men with the chivalry to recognize 
woman’s professional attainments in some other way 
than by “ toasting ” her at banquets. | 


THE HEARTENING OF TEACHERS. 

Under this heading the Boston Herald had one of 
its longest and best editorials recently. We repro- 
duce some of its most sensible sentences. The dailies 
have done their share in the past in disheartening the 
teachers, hence the pleasure the JourNnau takes in 
recognizing every effort on their part to hearten the 
teachers : — 


Among the solitary workers in this world who have nothing 
but their own sense of duty to stimulate them, there are few 
who have a harder lot than the teachers in our public schools. 
They enter the service, especially women, in the years of girl- 
hood or opening womanhood, when the heart is fresh and the 
instincts are keen and outreaching, and they are in a position 
to constantly give of their best to the boys and girls under their 
charge. To a large extent the women in these schools are per 
sons of the highest order of ability. Their moral sympathies 
are quick; their instinct for the ideal is fresh and keen; and 
they feel intensely the responsibility of their position. Standing 
face to face day after day with fifty or sixty or seventy pupils, 
as the case may be, and giving out of their best to these young 
persons while receiving but little in return, the strain of week 
after week, month after month, and year after year, is some- 
thing enormous upon the nervous, mental, and spiritual forces of 
their nature. The successful teachers usually represent the 
highest moral forces of womanhood, and while they are giving 
out from their life forces in the instruction of the young, they 
are largely taking the places of father and mother in educating 
these children. Secular as their work may seem, i ts often a 
moral problem that takes the place of the intellectual one. 
Character is in process of formation, and the teacher is the ap- 
pointed person to settle the question of right and wrong which 
will make an indelible impression upon young minds. Then, 
while these teachers stand alone in their work, they are not 
alone in the distribution of their salaries. They are usually 
women in moderate circumstances who have a brother or sister, 
or father or mother, more or less dependent upon them, and 
whatever they can save from their incomes goes to help others 
in the race of life. Thus isolated in their service and com- 
pelled to practice economy for the sake of others, their lives are 
confined to a narrow and self-denying routine, which places 
them, in some respects, in a peculiar position. 

They cannot afford to go into society, neither have they the 
strength to spare from their daily tasks for these recreations. 
They are obliged to live quietly, to reserve their vitality for 
their daily tasks, and to supply out of their own minds and 
hearts the life, the spirit, and the enthusiasm which make 
school work successful. No matter how lonely she may be, 
how tortured with anxiety for others, the teacher in her work in 
the school must dismiss everything personal to herself, and carry 
the minds and hearts of these young people with her as if she had 
no other thought in the world. ‘The man who sits in his oftice 
and transacts business has the impulse and excitement of the 
game to enliven his sense of responsibility, but the teacher in 


!” and 


her responsible work has no one to say, ‘‘ God bless you ! 
few to return thanks for what has been done for their children. 
Many a young woman has come into the public schools of Bos- 
ton from a country home, radiant in health and in spirits, and 
found her sphere of usefulness in this work, to such an extent, 
that she has remained in practically one position for a good 
part of her active life. Year in and year out, she has pursued 
the even tenor of her way, but her course of service and her 
personal influence have been felt far and wide in the apparently 
humble position in which she has lived. She has taken hun- 
dreds of young girls, in the course of her long period of teach- 
ing, by the hand and helped them to live above their sordid 
homes and to grow up pure, honest, and true amid the most ad- 
verse surroundings; and she had the satisfaction, as the years 
rolled on and these children developed into young women, to 
have them come back to her and express gratitude for what 
she had done for them. It is the nature of women to demand 
sympathy and appreciation, and to live up to this high standard 
of loyal service without some degree of cordial recognition is 
almost impossible. 

Perhaps there is no field where women teachers do more de- 
serving work and have less sympathy extended to them than in 
the primary school. The successful teacher must be a good 
deal of a woman, and from the nature of the case her little 
flock are like birdlets in a nest whose mouths are always clam- 
orous for food. The daily instruction of these children makes 
a demand upon the teacher in the form of nervous, sensitive, 
emotional, and moral strain which is even greater than the 
strain upon a mother in charge of her own household, and it is 


these teachers, among whom are many of our noblest women, 


who need to be heartened and strengthened for their service by 
the sympathy and encouragement of the women who are ina 
position to give them this form of personal support. One of the 
reasons why we have been so earnest for the engagement of 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold as supervisor has been the conviction 
that she could bring to the service of these women in Boston 
such sympathy and support as would hearten them for their 
work. Perhaps in no single feature will she be able to do more 
good than in using her opportunity to speak kind and apprecia- 
tive words to those who deserve but seldom receive them, and 
if what she does by authority could be repeated in the form of 
courtesies and appreciation cordially extended to these teachers 
by cultivated women in other spheres of life, they would be im- 
mensely heartened for a service in which conscientious duty and 
the instinct of motherhood who are taxed to the uttermost. 
What we need in every rank of life is heartening and apprecia- 
tion, but in the huge system of public schools ina great city 
there is apt to be a forgetfulness of the recognition of many 
who are among our noblest and best helpers, and among these 
are the teachers of the primary and grammar schools. If Miss 
Arnold does nothing more for the next year than give the im- 
pression that these solitary workers are heartened in their con- 
scientious service, she will have rendered an immense benefit to 
our public schools. 

In this connection it may be said that Miss Arnold 
met the kindergarten teachers last week and all the 
primary teachers the following day, and it is her testi- 
mony that she never met so hearty and receptive a 
body of teachers in her life. Every daily paper, 
many social forces, and all educational influences are 
with her as they have never been with any other 
educator in Massachusetts. They are all heartening 
her with their sympathy. 





CORRELATION ONCE MORE. 


BY HERMAN T. LUKENS, PH.D., CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


In Dr. Harris’ article on “Correlation Again,” in 
the Journat of May 30th, he says very truly that 
“there will have to be more word study yet, on 
this subject before we shall reach points of agree- 
ment.” Surely it would seem so. For, in ecorre- 
spondence with two educational journals recently, I 
have had occasion to speak favorably of ‘ correlation 
of studies ” in the sense of interrelation, or (to quote 
Dr. Harris’ words) “ reeiprocal relation or mutual re- 
lation” 
misunderstood to refer to the Herbartian plan of 
Dr. Harris has evidently written 


of studies, and immediately the words were 


* Concentration.” 
the above article with the same impression. J made 
no reference whatever to the Herbartian concentration, 
and did not use the word at all. I seriously object to 
having such an impression spread. So there is still 
room for Dr. Harris to express his opinion on the 
subject more fully and definitely than he has yet 
done. 

He may drop Ziller’s plan out of consideration en- 
tirely if he wants to, or even omit all reference to 
Herbart, and he will still have the main question 
of how to plan for the correlation or “mutual rela- 
tion” of the studies in the first, second, and third 
meanings as given in the report. (The first use as 
there stated is called “ logical,” but is what I think 
most people nowadays would call psychological.) 

With reference to the use of words, we all probably 
recognize Dr, Harris’ use of “correlation” as being a 
correct use. It is fhe accepted term for the “ recip- 
rocal or mutual relation’? of the studies to one an- 
other, Some of the current plans for correlation in 
this sense are, 1, INTERRELATION, such as that advo- 
cated by Dr. Harris in the report (as I tried to point 
out in the Journan of May 9, not “ concentration,” as 
Dr. Harris intimates), and the plans of Jackman, 
Howe, Miss Arnold, ete. 
tion is two, Co-orpination. Thus, Dr, Frick of Halle 


The second sort of correla- 


advocated two groups of studies; President DeGarmo 
proposes three ‘Cores ” ; Dr. Prince would have four 
groups of studies, ete. Lastly, comes three, CoNCEN- 
TRATION, Which may or may not be the Herbartian 
‘‘ Konzentration.” The plans of Ziller and Rein in 
Germany and of McMurry in this country belong to 
this third kind, but so does President Hyde’s plan, 
which, however, is not Herbartian at all. 

Now, it is easy enough to see that all of these 
plans are properly enough spoken of as plans for the 
correlation of studies, but Dr. Harris is too good a 


logician to need to be told that all advocates of cor- 
relation are not necessarily Herbartian concentration- 
ists. The subject of correlation is vastly greater 
than Ziller’s plan takes any account of. 

As to “ Analysis and Synthesis,” we are very glad, 
I am sure, to have Dr. Harris’ explanation of exactly 
what he meant. I will confess, I never dreamed he 
was advocating Herbart’s “ Formal Steps” till he said 
so. But does not the analysis belong in the work 
with the concrete material in the recitation? It is 
essential to the nature of concrete details that they 
should be distinguished from others. In proportion 
as the econerete is classed, associated, and’ related, it 
loses its individuality. But what has that to do with 
making out a course of study? Analysis and synthe- 
sis always must go hand in hand. Any plan, Herbare 
tian or any other, that proposes to separate these two 
and make the child do his analyzing before he begins 
to do any synthesizing is simply arbitrary and unnat- 
ural, [am surprised that Dr. Harris should feel jus- 
tified in thinking, because I asked him what he 
means, that therefore [ “object to isolation and 
analysis.” 

Dr. Harris seems to have written under the impres- 
sion that | was objecting to the views expressed in 
his report. On the contrary, | wanted to show that 
the report did treat of the “mutual relation” of the 
studies, but buried its recommendations deep down 
almost out of sight, compared with the other import- 
ant subject of educational values, 








THIS AND THAT. 


In June ’tis good to lie beneath a tree 
While the blithe season comforts every sense, 
Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals the heart. 


—Lowell. 


Radcliffe has two new scholarships,—the Agnes Irwin and the 
Widow Joanna Hoar. 

Paderewski is almost as accomplished linguistically as he is 
musically, for he speaks Polish, Slavish, Russian, German, 
French, Italian, and English. 

The Western University at Pittsburg has conferred the de 
gree of LL. D. upon Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe 
College, Harvard University. 

The third woman to receive the degree of LL.D. is Miss 
Frances Willard. The only others thus honored were Maria 
Mitchell and Amelia B. Edwards. 

Miss Mary Cary Thomas has been nominated for one of the 
alumni trustees of Cornell University. She is the first woman 
to be so honored in any of the great universities. 

Among those knighted upon the occasion of the queen’s birth 
day are: Henry Irving, the actor; Walter Besant, the author ; 
Dr. W. H. Kingston of Montreal; Lewis Morris, the poet; and 
Dr. W. H. Russell, war correspondent. 

The National Library at Washington will cover three acres of 
ground, cost $6,000,000, contain room for 4,000,000 volumes, 
which is twice as many as any other public library in the world 
contains, and is estimated to afford space enough for 150 years 
to come. 2 

It is proposed by the Bohemian Club of Philadelphia to erect 
a memorial to Stephen G. Foster, the writer of ‘* Oh, Susan- 
nah!” ‘*The Old Folks at-Home,” and, best of all, the ‘* Old 
Kentucky Home.” Foster wrote altogether about one hundred 
and twenty-five songs. 

It would have given great satisfaction to Lucy Larcom if she 
could have foreseen that her biography would be read so eag- 
erly, and that this would lead many to read the books into 
which she put so much of her life and heart. Her life by Rev 
Mr. Addison is already in the third edition. 

The “last will and testament” of Lord. Byron was sold at 
auction in London recently for $15. At the same sale a charac- 
teristic letter of Carlyle to Mrs. Austin brought $20, and a letter 
of Byron to Coleridge, $35. A letter of George Eliot, com- 
plaining of the literary criticism of certain persons, was sold 
for $25: a letter from Nelson to Sir William Hamilton for $40, 
and a number of letters written by American presidents and 
statesmen for $125. 

The Indian agent in charge of the remnants of the Six 
Nations reports that there are now left in New York 168 
Cayugas, 478 Onondagas, 260 Oneidas, 2,750 Senecas on the 
Cattaraugus reservation, 401 Tuscaroras—in all, 5,141. There 
has been a slight increase in their numbers during the past 
twenty years, a preceptible improvement in their morals, and a 
‘¢ gradual but steady ” improvement in their habits as to indus- 
try, ete., and their general condition. The farms, houses, and 
barns of the Tuscaroras are as good as those of their white 
neighbors, and the Senecas on the Cattaraugus reservation are 
hardworking and thrifty. Very few of these New York Indians 


manifest any desire for citizenship. 
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the half-apple illustrated in Fig. 4. 
(Fig. 5) gives a transverse section of an apple, and 











shows the arrangement of the seed-vessels. They 
consist of five tiny cells of a parchment-like —sub- 
stance. The seeds are much smaller than the cells, 
and may often be heard to rattle when the fruit is 
shaken. Fleshy fruits having the structure just 
described are called pomes and the especial branch of 
botany which treats of them is called pomology. 





Pears and quinces are the most familiar pomes after 
The general shape of the pear is well 


the apple. 


known, but it is often more spherical, as in the petals are all white. 


eral favorite both in a raw state 





Fig. 4 


preserves. The flower is similar to the apple-blos- 
som, being also a member of the rose fumily, but the 








The most familiar varieties of 


1 . ie re gee Ra Sra Hee rn 
rhe next figure licious fruit, its sweet, Juicy flavo1 making it ag 
and in the form of 


The pear tree was not a native of North America; 
but was introduced from the other continent. 

The common quince is a native of southern Europe 
and the temperate sections of Asia. It is 
tivated in most temperate climates. The 
usually pear-shaped, of a yellowish color, and has a 
It is is hard and tough, and is not 


now culti 

fruit is 
strong smell. 
eaten in the raw state, but, preserved in sugar, makes 
a pleasing dessert dish. There are numerous seeds 
in each cell (see Fig. 7), and they have a very sticky 
The quince 


nature. Mucilage is made of the seeds. 








saiple of Pennsylvania Seckel, shown in the next the pear are the Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Duchess, blossoms are large and white, and are solitary, differ- 


illustration (Fig. 6). 


The pear is considered a de- Columbia, Seckel, Deerborn’s Seedling, and Lawrence. ing in this respect from those of the apple and pear. 








THE WEATHER VANE POINTS THIS WAY. 


Do you wish books that bring results, books that accomplish what they claim, books that stay wherever they are intro- 


duced? Read the Reports of the Committees of Ten and Fifteen. Their recommendations point to these. 


Myde’s Grammars are not thrown out after | 
having been in use for six months or a year. Pupils who | 
have used them have acquired the art of using English 
correctly. No further For 
higher work use Williams’s Rhetoric by Practice, both 


commendation is needed. 


laboratory books. Round off the course with Hawthorne 
and Simmons’ American Literature and Meiklejohn’s 
English Literature. 

Thomas’s U.S. Mistory. Vhe history of a 


people. and the development of a nation — the mature 
thoughts of a historian, with the methods of a teacher — 
a history of normal development, rather than one of ab- 
normal conditions. ‘ The best balanced book that has yet 
appeared,” says Professor Caldwell, University of Ne- 
braska. Half leather, $1.10. 

In addition, we publish a number of manuals, brochures, 


and various aids for both the teacher and the pupil. 


“ Laboratory and Documentary.” 
That means Sheldon’s Histories. So far as possible, the 
fact and the spirit are presented in the ORIGINAL FORM. 
“ A veRY good book of its kind, and the kind is unusually 
good,” writes Professor Wheeler of Yale. “An inspira- 
tion to the teacher and a revelation to the class,” says Mr. 
C. H. Douglas, Principal of Hartford (Conn.) High School. 
Half leather, U. S., $1.12; Greek 
Roman, $1.00. 

Dote’s American Citizen has met a recep- 


tion unequalled by that of any ot*er book on the same 


general, $1.60; and 


subject. “Fills a most serviceable and important place 
which is empty of literature,’ 
of Harvard University. Just adopted in West Virginia. 
As an illustration of its popularity, more than 2,000 public 
schools of the United States make it a part of the regular 
course. In 
Boston, as supplementary reading in all grammar schools. 


Cloth, 90 cents. 


’ 


writes Professor Peabody, 


In Maine alone it is used in 200 schools. 





You are always welcome at our new quarters, 
110 and 112 BOYLSTON STREET. 











Watsh’s Mrithmetics are proving just as 


successful as Hyde’s Language Lessons and Grammars, 
and this is the highest praise that could be given. Nearly 


8,000 examples —about 1,000 from actual examination 
papers, a good sprinkling of civil service examination 
questions —all the algebra, geometry, and mensuration 
the average man will ever need. “A definite improve- 
ment on any arithmetic heretofore published,” says Super- 


intendent Rankin of West Superior, Wis. “I can see a 


marked improvement in the reasoning powers of the 
pupils,” writes Principal Somes of the Danielsonville 


(Conn.) High School. 


Laboratory Manuals, for high schools and 
elementary college work, are recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Ten. Shepard’s Chemistry, Benton’s Labora- 
tory Manual, Colton’s Zoology, Boyer’s Biology, Spald- 
ing’s Botany, and Clark’s Microscopy have received the 
highest testimonials, both from expert investigators and 
from practical teachers. 


Shaler’s First Book in Geology is an 
elementary physiography — not a history of stratigraphy. 
You can use it as a text-book or as a supplementary 
reader. “The best text-book on geology for young people 
Cobb, of Williston 
Seminary. The city of Washington, D. C., has used 2,500 


I have ever seen,” writes Professor 
for supplementary reading in connection with geology in 


upper grammar grades. 


Whiting’s Music Books. 


the State by a unanimous vote,” 


** Adopted for 
writes Superintendent 
Bryan of Washington. A similar dispatch recently came 
from Superintendent Mayfield of South Carolina. Used 
in Brooklyn, Buffalo, Pawtucket, and several hundred 
other cities. Cheaper in price, better graded, and more 


classical than any other books. Books I.-V., 25 cents; 


Book VI., 56 cents; Boat Song and Chorus Book, 96 cents. | 


dD. C. 





Thompson's Drawing covers every re- 


quirement —free-hand, manual training, scientific, me- 
chanical, «esthetic, and architectural series. Used in 


Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Jersey City, Knoxville, Macon, 
Athens (Ga.), Brunswick, Atlanta, Augusta, Savannah, 
Rome, Schnectady, Topeka, Houston, Galveston, Janes- 


ville, Appleton (Wis.), and Truro, N. S. 
Vertical or Sloping Copies. 


your choice ? 


What is 
A large number of schools in the country 
are considering the former. Our Natural System of 
Vertical Writing is the result of long experience. The 
result is always legibility. If, however, you prefer a 
sloping hand, Haaren’s Writing Books will meet every 
equirement. Since the death of the inimitable Spencer, 
there have been no books published so artistic and practi- 
cal as these. Price, Vertical Writing, per dozen, 60 
cents; Sloping Copies, primary and training series, per 
dozen, 72 cents; grammar course, per dozen, 96 cents. 
Phenix’s Chemistry. Another book pro- 
viding an elementary course in chemistry that will not 
disturb your regular grammar school work, Pupils can 
“ Just 
what I have wanted,” writes Superintendent Harris of 
Keene, N. H. 


perform the experiments at home or at school. 


Paper, 20 cents. 


Bailey’s Inductive Physics. 


tory manual for grammar schools. 


A labora- 
The whole apparatus 
for this course costs not more than five dollars, or the 
pupil can make it himself. | Mearly ready.] 

HMunt’s Geometry will fit into your curricu- 
lum without disturbing it. It is inventive in plan, original 
work being the main issue. The report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten says: ‘“ The second recommendation of the 
Conference (on mathematics) is that a course of instruc- 
tion in concrete geometry, with numerous exercises, be 


book 
Recently adopted for the Boston 


introduced into the grammar school.” Hunt’s 


meets the suggestion. 


Grammar Schools.” 


HEATH « Co. 
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THE MOST SUPERB GEOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED 











NOW READY 





FRY E'S 


COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY 


BY 


ALEA Eb. FRYE 


Large quarto. 184 pages. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. With an Appendix of 24 pages of Reference Maps. 
For introduction $1.25. 











BY THE SAME AUTHOR 





FRYE’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 


For Introduction 60 cents. 


It has the endorsement of every living member of the Committee of Ten 





on Geography, except one. 
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VISITORS AND VISITING. 


BY LIZZIE E, MORSE. 


Visit schools often. 

Visit to learn rather than to criticise. 

You can learn something from the poorest school 
you ever saw. 

Don’t make the day for visiting schools a holiday. 

Don’t try to do a season’s shopping on the same 
day you take for visiting. 

Take notes ; you may remember the points you ob- 
serve for a time, but if you write them, you have them 
to keep. 

Don’t talk to the teacher while she is giving a les- 
son, or at any time during the session. That time 
isn’t yours or hers; if you wish to ask questions, 
make a note of them, and ask after school, or when 
she is at leisure. But if she is going home to dinner, 
be careful not to detain her too long. 

If you have a friend with you, don’t talk or whisper 
to her; it annoys and disturbs both teacher and pupils. 

Don’t visit schools Friday for your own convenience ; 
any day of the week is better than Friday. 

Don’t visit on the last few days of a term, for then 
examinations are generally in progress, and you see 
only written work. 

Don’t visit the day after a holiday; it takes one 
day to recover from a holiday ; usually both teachers 
and scholars are tired after it. 

Go to some town or city where you are sure you 
will see some good work and up-to-date teaching. 

Don’t ask a teacher to change her programme for 
you; only superintendents should have that privilege. 
If a teacher should ask you what you would like to see 
or hear, then it is perfectly right for you to express 
your preference, but don’t initiate the change yourself. 

Don’t sit in front of blackboard work that children 
are copying, and don’t wait for the teacher to ask you 
to move. Perhaps she is too busy to notice what the 
trouble is, but you know, or ought to, by the children’s 
stretching out of their seats to see. 


Don’t visit too many schools in one day. Stay in 
one room long enough to pay the teacher for getting 
you a chair, and for causing her the interruption. 
Some superintendents pretend to say that they can 
judge a school and teacher the minute they enter a 
room. But there are a good many minutes in each 
day when I should not care to have my school judged. 

Don’t come back to your own school feeling dis- 
couraged ; put into immediate use the ideas you have 
gained. 

Don’t come back to your school feeling too self-satis- 
fied with it; you have gained something that you can 
incorporate and make your school better. Self-satis- 
faction is always a dangerous port to make. 

Don’t make unjust comparisons. If you find re- 
markable work in a first grade, put your common sense 
to work to inquire the why and wherefore of it. First 
ascertain the ages of the children. If you find them to 
be seven, eight, and even nine years old—as you will 
be sure to—what right have you to compare those 
children with your five-year olds. Eight-year old 
children ought to be three years more advanced than 
five-year children, no matter if they are an ornament 
to someone’s first grade. I should consider them a 
disgrace, and it isn’t the children’s fault either. It is 
hard to pull the wool over the eyes of an experienced 
teacher by tacking a young grade on to old children. 

Haw many scholars has that teacher who has such 


Well, 


compare that number with your sixty or seventy. 


wonderful results in her first grade? Thirty. 


There will probably be several more things to be 
equalized before comparisons can be made, but if you 
make them, get the same conditions together to com- 
pare. 

When you have visitors be as unconscious of them 
as possible. 

Try to show your school fairly, giving all the chil- 
dren a chance. Don’t call on the bright onesover and 
over again. Not long ago a principal took me into a 
room where he told me I should hear some fine read- 
He left me for half an hour, and the lesson 


ing. 


A dear little girl was called upon and was 
When she had finished 


began. 
allowed to read a whole page. 
the first paragraph, I knew she was a most excellent 
reader, but the teacher evidently wanted me to be sur 
of it, for she called upon that same child to read ji, 
times during the half hour and upon only seven 
others in the class of fifty. I did not think that a 
fair average. 

Try to show the work of the children in actual pro 
cess, rather than work they have done at some othe: 
time. Seeing is believing. A five-year-old boy tol 
the whole story of much exhibition work when | 
went home the other day and said, “ Mamma, when 
we make something very nice, Miss P— takes it and 
fixes it just right and puts it in the cabinet.” So 
many things are fixed just right by—the teachers, not 


the scholars. 





RECREATIONS IN THE STUDY OF CLASSIi 
MYTHS. 


BY EMILY C. CLARK, LOS ANGELES. 


Who moved the Furies to tears by the power ot 
music? Who reigns king of darkness? What is 
Amphitrite’s bed? What murder was betrayed by a 
flock 


bed of reeds ? 


of cranes? What secret was published by 


To whom do the following lines refer? + 


** Yet 
were, sparkling with ardor ” — 


straight he knew her by her eyes, so terrible they 
‘** For the god being one day too warm in his wooing, 
She took to the tree to avoid his pursuing. 
Be the cause what it may, from his offers she shrunk, 
And, Ginevra like, shut herself up in a trunk.” 


’ 


‘* Me only cruel immortality consumes.’ 
‘* The trunk of this tree, 
Dusky-leaved, shaggy-rooted, 
Is a pillow well suited 

To a hybrid like me, 
Goat-bearded, goat-footed.” 








THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 
“Sight Arithmetic.” 


By WM. F. BRADBURY, 


Author of Bradbury’s Series of Arithmetics. 


Cloth, 174 Pages. Price, 30 Cents 


This book is for the use of pupils in Grammar Schools, 
the regular text-book in Written Arithmetic. It contains of 
solution of all the examples, and can be readily used witl 


There is an increasing conviction that strictly oral, or mental, arithmetic should again 
have prominence in arithmetical study, and this work is prepared to meet the want for a 
text-book fully in accord with modern methods of instruction, and free from the objec- 


tions to those once so popular, and which through changed 
nto disuse. 





RECENT TEXT-BOOKS FOR CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Algebra for Beginners. By BrapBury and Eme 
amination copy, 30 cents. 


A work prepared expressly for pupils in the higher clas 


can be used with great advantage by beginners in the High School. 


Elementary Lessons in Physics. 
tendent of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 
30 cents. 


For higher classes in Grammar Schools and for High Schools. 


On the experiment plan. Illustrated with designs of s 


tions for their construction. 





Correspondence im reference to any of the Joregoing, and any other of our educational works, is cordially invited 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & COMPANY, Publishers, 


106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Examination Copy, 15 Cents. 


Educators will do well to examine the Sight Arithmetic. 


By Joun B. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Unique in plan; simple in treatment; clear in statements. 
It gives the best methods of instruction in this science for beginners. 


Educational Publishers, Boston, Chicago. 


] 





Educators when looking for the best books to adopt for the fall schools are 


invited to examine 


BRADBURY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
| BRADBURY’S NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


Thoroughly adapted to business methods and to the best methods of instruction. Thes¢ 


to be used side by side with 
itself sufficient data for the 


1 any series of arithmetics. 


amination copy, 50 cents. 


methods have largely fallen 


tion copy, 40 cents. 


RY. Price, 60 cents. Ex- cents. 


; ; copy, 30 cents, 
ses in Grammar Schools, or 


tion copy, 40 cents. 





universal satisfaction. 


GIFFORD, Superin- 
State of West Virginia. 


Examination copy, 


imple apparatus, with direc- 





ness and social purposes, 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, Plane and Solid. 


Examination copy, 60 cents. 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, Plane. 


BRADBURYW’S ALGEBRA EXAMINATION 

leading New Englaad Colleges. 
MESERVE\’S BOOK KEEPING, Single and Double Entry. 
Examination copy, 50 cents. 


MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING, Single Entry. 


MESERVEY’S BOOK KEEPING, Double Entry. 


Meservey’s text-books in Book-keeping are used in every State in the Union, and are givin; 
Among the more recent adoptions are for the city of Chicago, and for th 


MESERVEW’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
THE DUNTONIAN WRITING BOOKS. 


Notwithstanding the number of Copy Books that have been published since the Duntonian 
none present a system that produces as good, and at the same time elegant, handwriting for busi 
It gives that freedom of movement that insures facility of execution 


books are “up to date” in every respect, anc are remarkably strong in the number, variety, and 
| practical character of the examples. Examination copy sent: Practical, 40 cents; Elementary, 1oc. 
| COGSWELL'S LESSONS IN NUMBER. 

A Primary Arithmetic by Supt. Cogswell of Cambridge; makes the Primary book for th: 
Bradbury Series, and can be used equally well with any series of arithmetics, 
respects a remarkable book, and will be found unequalled in the Primary grade. 
has given special attention to instruction in this grade, and his book has proveda great success. 


BRADBURY AND EMWERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


This is in many 
The author 


Price, $1.08. Ex 
Price, $1.25. 


Price, 75 cents. Examina- 


PAPERS, For 


admission to 
Price, 50 cents. 


Price, 5o 


Price, 60 cents. Examination 


Price, 70 cents. Examina 


Price, 60c. Examination copy, 3o0c. 


Price, 85 cents. Examination copy, 40 cents. 
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hae string SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITIONS. by a shop-window and cast an attentive glance at it. 
— A few steps farther they noted down on paper the ob- 
‘But thou didst’ scorn my humble messenger BY CAROLINE C. ROSS. jects they had caught. The son could soon write 
And sent’st him back to me with bruiséd wings. The Epic of Bread aay yes fort r obiects . This training was ke . 
We spirits only show to gentle eyes, a é a oe es OM ee ae 
Wieedensieikinee The Moral Effects of Bad Bread. an astounding ability was acquired. On the occasion 
And he who scorns the least of nature’s works The Gospel of Good Cooking. of one performance, the son gave the titles of more 
Is thenceforth exiled and shut out from all.” The Human Verb. than a dozen books in another room, with the order of 
1 ih waecieas tad Mien tiadeiah Weeth dalek The Secret of Parkhurst. arrangement on their shelves. He had seen them in 
Life to the lees: all times I have enjoyed Gaits. a single glance as he passed rapidly through, the 
Greatly, have suffered greatly both with those Pleasure. library. 
That loved me, and alone; on shore and when The Bird’s Picnic. There are many women who have unintentionally 
an a aa the rainy Hyades The Musical Education of the Young Meadow educated themselves to a high degree of ability in 
Lark. quick observation. It can be safely asserted of many 
Who cried ?— Mrs. Woodpecker as a Housekeeper. a one of them that, seeing another woman pass by in 
“ Oh, save me! Oh, guide me! Bird-notes. a carriage at full speed, she will have had time to 
And bid the deep hide me, The American Robin. analyze her toilet, from her bonnet to her shoes, and 
For he grasps me now by the hair.” The Chickadee. be able to describe not only the fashion and quality 
‘*' The loud ocean heard, A Kitten Went to School. of the stufts, but also Say if the lace be real or only 
To its blue depths stirred, Causes and Results of the Chino-Japan War. machine made. It is said that, when passing on the 
And divided at her prayer, The Boy that was Abused. street, eight women out of ten will turn around to see 
And under the water pie ? +s 
‘Sie aaitlite tthe Mains Che Character of King Arthur. what the other one wears. I have often wondered at 
Wiel Ulin & dumais tae The Idyl of the Butterfly. the two who did not turn around—but the reason is 
, What I Think About Chewing Gum. clear, they did not need to. 


Whose name meant “the gift of all the gods”? 
Forethought ? Afterthought? “The bright and The Story of Narcissus. 
burning one”? “Splendor of heaven” ? The Tise Bistser of « Floner Bee. HERBART AND HERBARTIAN. 
Who was called the cloud-compeller and the wielder . ; 
of the thunderbolt? What beautiful youth, acci- 


Eve and Pandora. a 





———— —— — BY CHARLES DE GARMO, PH.D. 


dentally slain by Apollo, was transformed into a QUICK OBSERVATION. Gleanings from his recently published books by the above title from 

flower? What other youth, a victim of his own self- . car Sao poets as COntins Reemaer's Dune. 

love, suffered a similar fate? What boastful maiden a ee Re ee eee nee eee Only epoch-making men and their chief contribu- 

became a spider ? Place a number of objects on a table in the next tions demand the attention of educational thinkers. 
What mortals were honored by being placed in the room. Let each person go in and walk once around The ultimate purpose of Herbartians is the devel- 


sky as constellations? With what myth is the sun- the table during the time you count twenty. Coming opment of character in a broad and social way. They 
Hower associated? The anemone? The laurel tree? out, he is to write dawn a list of what he saw. would fit the child for every important phase of 
The fruit of the mulberry tree ? At first you can catch almost nothing in these two family, social, religious, and economic life. They 


exercises. It is very important to continue the prac- show how this can be achieved with the agencies 





tice; you cannot go too far. You will be encouraged already at the command of the school. 
BLACKBOARDS came into use about seventy-five by knowing that the magician, Robert Hondin, began It concerns us more to know what Pestalozzi left un- 
Years ago. in the same way. He and his son would pass rapidly done, than to know what he did. The reform begun by 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK. 
The Great Educators Series. 
The Most Important Teacher’s Book of the Year. 


HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. 


By CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 12mo. 268 pages. $1.00, net. 


We cannot recall a time when the entire attention of American educators was absorbed in a single subject as it now is in the discussion of the Herbartian system 
of education. The appearance of this book is, therefore, most opportune. It combines study. This book combines authority, scholarship, and devotion to a principle. 
It gives a clear idea of the Herbartian system of education, as outlined by Herbart himself, and developed by such distinguished names as Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, 
and the American school. It discusses in a spirit of fairness and faithful discrimination the present tendencies in education and all the problems which cluster around 
“the correlation and concentration of studies.” The knowledge to be derived from the book is essential to every teacher, especially at this time, and lack of acquaint- 


ance with it will be a positive loss 

‘* Some one has said there can be no great need without the means of supplying such need, { ** Of its kind, Dr. Charles DeGarmo’s ‘ Herbart and Herbartians’ is the most important book 
and no sooner did the fraternity realize its needs of a knowledge of the essentials of Herbart|that has recently issued from the press. The author is easily the first Herbartian authority in 
than Dr. DeGarmo’s excellent work on ‘ Herbart and Herbartians,’ by Scribner's Sons of New|the country,—not the most enthusiastic, perhaps, but certainly the most comprehensive, even- 
York, appeared, a book which, costing but a dollar, gives all that the teacher really needs, and | minded, and judicious. Whatever place this system may ultimately hold in pedagogical thought, 
gives it with devout loyalty and sensible discrimination. It is the work of a believer, a devotee, an there can be no doubt that at present it is attracting rapidly-increasing attention; and no compe- 
enthusiast, but it is the masterpiece of the writer who has not forgotten what he owes to his|tent judge will hesitate in pronouncing this work the very best general view of the subject that 
)has been written in the English language.”—7he Diail. 





reputation as a scholar in his devotion to his master.”—Jouvrnal of Education. 


OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES: 
ARISTOTLE and the Ancient Educational Ideals. | ABELARD and the Origin and Early History of } FROEBEL and Education through Self-Activity. 


By Tuomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 12mo. $1.00, Universities. By Jutes GABRIEL COMPAYRE. By H. Courtnorr Bowen, University of Cam- 
net. | 12mo. $1.25, net. bridge. 12mo. $1.00, net. 

ALCUIN and the Rise of the Christian Schools.| LOYOLA and the Educational System of the | HERBART and the Herbartians. By CHarvrs 
By Professor ANDREW F. West, Princeton. 12mo.| Jesuits. By Rev. Tuomas HuGues, 8.J. 12mo, DEGARMO, President of Swarthmore College. 12mo. 
$1.00, net. | $1.00, net. $1.00, net. 


NOTEWORTHY TEXT-BOOKS. 
HOW THE REPUBLIC IS GOVERNED. [By | PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor Grorcr | RHETORIC: Its Theory and Practice. by AuSsTIN 


Noan Brooks. 16mo. Cloth. 169 pages. 75 cents. T. Lapp, Yale University. 12mo. 224 pages. Pueues, Andover Theological Seminary, and HENRY 

Boston Daily Advertiser.—This is a most valuable little hand- $1.00, net. . ee, hove . ~~ 317 aves. Cloth 
book by Noah Brooks, which merits a place as a text-book in THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By.J. H. Hyscopr, AtutyN Frink, Amherst College. 317 pages, ( . 
our grammar schools, and should also be given a careful study Columbia College, New York. 167 pages. Cloth, | 54 x8 inches. $1.25, net. 


by all voters who are not thoroughly familiar with our institu- 


. } . » 4 . Bor 
tons and form of government. oO} XxX 54 inches. $2.00. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES, 5 Volumes. Maps and Plans sold separately. 
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, mn ° m4 or By WILLIAM M. SLOANE, Professor of History in Princeton Col 
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(Just Published. ) (Sor Cememes./ | RECONSTRUCTION — 1817. By Joun W. BuRGEss, Pro 
= > - . tHe COLYURIAL HHA—149?-1756. By G! ORGE PARK FISHER, fessor of History, Political Science, and Constitutional Law in Co- 
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Pestalozzi was emotional rather than scientific in its 
initial stage. It was left to Herbart to give scientific 
precision to instruction and moral training. Pesta- 
lozzi, like the spider, spun knowledge out of himself. 
Pestalozzi did not wait to build a bridge for the cross- 
ing of the stream, but bade all rush in. Many get 
over; yet some are lost, and all get wet. 


itself should always work toward 


Instruction 
moral ends. 

Herbart’s work is fundamental, compelling a new 
elaboration of the whole theory of education. When- 
ever the world has discovered a new principle or 
method of thought, all its work has been over again. 
Herbart’s work is comparable in kind to that of the 
modern astronomer, bacteriologist, psychophysicist, 
or evolutionist; it is creative work. 








A CHAT ON BOOKS. 
BY FREDERICK SAUNDERS, 
Librarian of the Astor Library. 





THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS — SOME OLD-TIME BOOK 
LOVERS — LITERARY FACTS AND FANCIES. 

The friendship of books sometimes leads to the 
friendship of men; an instance of the kind fell under 
the notice of the writer. Two persons met, and the 
title of a certain anonymous book was mentioned for 
the purpose of ascertaining its author’s name, and the 
respondent not only had read it, but happened to 
know the author; the result was a kind of literary 
affinity, which superinduced a fast friendship. The 
caution against spurious and poisonous literature 
cannot be too strenuously urged ; it comes sometimes 
under such specious disguises as to allure the unsus- 
picious. Like the trail of a serpent, its deadly effects 
remain, and, what is worse, we have no antidote for 
the mental disease it entails. It has been well said 
that such diseased books only belong to the study of 
the mind’s morbid anatomy, and ought to be accu- 


rately labelled “ Poison.” 


Saxe has some playful lines about his books, which 


are worth quoting : — ; is 
‘© A motley gathering are they, some fairly worth their weight 


in gold; 
Some just too good to throw away; some scarcely worth the 


place they hold. 
Yet well I love them, one and all, those friends so meek and 


unobtrusive, 
Who never fail to come at call, nor (if I scold them) turn 


abusive. 
If I have favorites here and there, and like a monarch pick and 


choose, 
I never meet an angry stare, that this I take and that refuse ; 
No discords rise my soul to vex among these peaceful book re- 


lations, 
Nor envious strife of age or sex to mar my quiet lucubrations.’ 


Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the 
body; but there is such a thing as literary dissipa- 
tion. Reading that entails its full benefit presup- 
poses thoughtful reflection ; to make the most of our 
reading, it should be done deliberately, that it may 
nourish the mind, as well digested food does the phy- 
sical life. Coleridge remarks: “There is one art of 
which every man should be master, the art of reflec- 
If you are not a thinking man, to what purpose 
In like manner, there is one 


tion. 
are you a man at all? 
knowledge which it is every man’s interest and duty 
to acquire, namely, self-knowledge; or to what end 
was man alone, of all animals, endued by the Creator 
with the faculty of self-consciousness ? ” 

The essential value of books as a means of intel- 
lectual culture is, of course, self-evident; they are 
alike the chief instruments and adjuncts of tutor and 
pupil. In some instances, books are themselves silent 
teachers. 
pursuits and destinies of men mag be seen in the fol- 
lowing record: William Carey got his first idea of 
entering upon his sublime labors as a missionary from 
a perusal of the “ Voyages of Captain Cook.” It was 
from reading “Carey’s Letters,” that Henry Martin 
first thought of the claims of India. Buchanan’s 
“Star in the East” first called the attention of Dr. 
Judson to the missionary work, and sent him an 


The power of books in determining the 


apostle to Burmah. Dr. Livingstone, in a speech de- 
livered at Dundee, stated that he had been led to 
devote himself to the missionary cause by reading the 
work of Dr. Thomas Dick on the “Philosophy of a 
Future State.” Of the book of books, the Bible, it 
has been well said that “its words live on the ear like 
music that can never be forgotten —like the sound 
of church bells. The memory of the dead passes into 
it; the potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped 
in its verses; the power of all the griefs and trials of 
man is hidden beneath its words. It is the represen- 
tative of his best moments; and all that has been 
about him, of soft, and gentle, and pure, penitent and 
good, speak to him forever out of his English Bible. 
It is his sacred thing, which doubt has never dimmed, 
and controversy never soiled.” 

The accepted adage, that character is indicated by 
the choice of a person’s friends, is, to a great extent, 
true with respect to the choice of books. Ben Jonson 
says : — 

‘* When I would know thee, my thought looks 

Upon thy well made choice of friends and books ; 


Then do I know thee, and behold thy ends, 
In making thy friends, books, and thy books, friends.” 

[f, as Emerson remarks, “they prize books most who 
are themselves wise,” then the possessor of a choice 
library may be regarded as both wise and happy. 
“ Books are delightful society,” said Gladstone on a 
certain occasion; “if you go into a room filled with 
books, even without taking them down from their 
shelves, they seem to speak to you, seem to tell you 
that they have something inside their covers that will 
be good for you, and that they are willing and de- 
Value them, and endeavor 
Books that are books have 
a certain refining and elevating influence upon char- 


sirous to impart it to you. 
to turn them to account.” 


acter, a subtle power to gentilize and correct the 
asperities and discourtesies that prevail. 
**The man that hath a library’s full store, 


Hath much of riches in a little space ; 


(Continued on page 22.) 








BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 





By E. A. 


HOW TO PARSE. 


An attempt to Apply the Principles of Scholarship to English 
With Appendices in Analysis, Spelling, and Punctuation. 
A. AsppoTt, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School. 


Grammar. 


ENCLISH LESSONS. 
For English People. 


University of Cambridge. Part I., Vocabulary. 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. 


Rules on English Composition. 
Master of the City of London School. 1 vol. 


An Introduction to English Grammar. 
D.D., Head Master of the City of London School. 


sity of Pennsylvania. 1 volume, 16mo, cloth. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. Mowry. Revised Edition. 


By H. RIisBOROUGH SHARMAN. 16mo, Limp cloth. 


MODERN CERMAN LITERATURE. 


By Benj. W. WELLS, PH.D. 16mo, cloth. $1.50. 


purpose. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. School edition. 
covers. 30 cents. 


‘*No work extant is better fitted to inspire a true and noble love of country than this. 
new and attractive edition at a price which places it within the means of everyone.” 4 


Education. 


THE CONDITION OF WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 


By MADAME BLANc (Th. Bentzon). With a Portrait and a short 
Translated by Abby L. Alger. 


A Traveler’s Notes. 
Biographical Sketch by Mario Berteaux. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


In addition to a critical sketch of our noted women, Madame Blanc 
women’s colleges, university extension, women’s clubs and societies, and 


ing her recent visit to America. 


THE RICHT HONORABLE WILLIAM 


A Study from Life. By HENRy W. Lucy. 12mo. 


ABBOTT and J. R. 


By the Rev. Epwin AsBpott, M.A., Head Master of the 
City of London School, and J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the 
Part II., Diction. 
Part IV., Hints on Selections and Arrangement. Appendix. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. 


By The Rev. Epwin Appott, M.A, Head 
16mo, cloth. 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


By the Rev. Epwin A. Aprort, 
C American edition. 
enlarged by JNo. G. R. MCELRoy, Professor of the English Language in the Univer- 
75 cents. 


16mo. $1.00. 
THE POWER OF THE WILL; OR, SUCCESS. 


50 cents. 


It is an excellent popular account 
of the rise and progress of German Literature, comprehensive and well adapted to its 


Illustrated. 


Cloth. 


SEELEY. 


Cloth. $1.25. 


By EDwINn 
16mo, cloth. $1.00. 


Portrait. $1.25. 
Part III., Meter. 


$1.50 


60 cents. Vol. I. 


Vol. IL. 


Revised and 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


and illustrated. 


TOTAL ECLIPSES 


Square 12mo. Paper 


No. 3. 


° » @ 
NV. E. Journal of 


16mo. 





gives us her impressions of 
popular fads, gleaned dur- | 


“loth. 
E. CLADSTONE | ae 


Portrait. $1.25. 


Gilt. $1.00. 


ar as possible to the original 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. 


By Field-Marshal ViscouNT WOLSELEY, 


THE FISE OF WELLINCTON. 


By General Lorp Roserts, V.C., with illustrations and plans. 


LIFE OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


By CHARLES Lowe, M.A., Author of “Alexander III. of Russia.” 


with illustrations and plans. 12mo. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25, 
12mo. Cloth. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WoRMELEY, with a preface by Balzac. Criticisms 
by Sainte-Beuve, portraits by Coypel and Mignard. 


12mo, half russia. $1.50 per vol. 


The Misanthrope ; Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
Tartuffe; Le Precieuses Ridicules; George Dandin. 
Vol. III. 


TALES FROM SCOTT. 


By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. 
Cloth. 


THE AIM OF LIFE. 


Plain Talks to Young Men and Women. 


Les Femmes Savantes ; Le Malade Imaginaire. 
Vol. LV. L’Avare; Don Juan; Les Facheux. 


With an introduction by Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
$1.50. 


By Rev. PHILIP STAFFORD MOoxON. 


COLUMBIAN KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 


Edited by Professor Topp of Amherst College. 
graphs on subjects of permanent interest and significance. 
Each, 16mo. 


and authoritative mono- 
Scientific, but untechnical, 


Readable 


Cloth. $1.00. 


No. 


I, 
A Handbook of Astronomy. By Davin B. Topp, 
16mo. Cloth. Gilt. $1.00. 
the story of the large observatories, the great tel 


By MABEL Loomis Topp. 
Stars and Telescopes. 
M.A., Ph.D., and WILLIAM T. Lynn, F.R.S. 


A compendium of the astronomy of all times; 
escopes, and the important work done with them. 


No. II. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AMERICA 
By W. I. FLETCHER, Librarian of Amherst College Library. 
No. 4. Handbook of Arcti j 


Discoveries. By Gen. A. W. GREELEY. 16mo. 


The book sets forth clearly the o1 igin, progress, and extent of Arctic discoveries confining itself as 
discoveries made by successful expeditions, 
} experience over well-known ground. 


and avoiding repetition of 


Our New Descriptive and Educational Catalogue can be had Free on Application. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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LONGMANS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. IN THE PRESS. 








ESSRS, LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. take pleasure in announcing that 


they have made arrangements for the editing of a series of English Longmans’ Preparatory Algebra. 


Classics, especially designed for use in secondary schools, either i 
cS, sig y schools, either in ' : 
accattsiin alin ten system of English study sondiaadded aad sutiond be Designed to meet the Entrance Requirements of the leading Universities and Colleges. 


the National Committee of ‘Ten, or in direct preparation for the uniform 

entrance requirements in English now adopted by the principal American —— - aerate ei Se . 
colleges and universities. The series will be issued under the general edi. sei Oe ae ee Tartare Tae ew rove City. Tie. 
torship of Professor G. R. Carpenter, of Columbia College, and will, for the 


school year 1895-96, consist of the following works, which include, with a A Text-Book of the History of Architecture. 


single unavoidable exception, all the books prescribed for the college en- 
| By A. D. F. HAMLIN, A.M., 


trance examinations in 1896: 
. ve . | . . ‘ 4 . . ‘ . ' : ’ 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. With an introduction by Professor Branper | 44junct Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 


Marruews, of Columbia College, and explanatory notes by the general editor | With many illustrations (College Histories of Art, edited by Professor J. 





of the series. [ Ready in Tune. | C. Van DykKeE). Crown S8vo. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner. Edited by Professor Roperrv Herrick, of | 
the University of Chicago. [ Ready in June. | 

Scott’s Woodstock. Edited by Professor Biiss Perry, of the College of New| JUST READY 
Jersey. | Ready in July. | 


DeFoe’s History of the Plague in London. Edited by Professor G. BR. ‘ i . 
[ Ready in July. A Primer of Evolution. 


CARPENTER, Of Columbia College. 





Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. Edited by Professor F. N. Scorr, of 
the University of Michigan. . [Ready in August. By EDWARD CLODD, 

Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice. With an introduction by Professor F,| Author of “The Childhood of the World,” ete., ete. With Illustrations. 
H. SroppArp, of the University of the City of New York. [ Ready in August. Small 12mo. GO cente. : 

Macaulay s Essay on Milton. Edited by J. G. CroswELL, Esq., Head Mas-| ‘Teachers and students alike will find (it) an admirable outline of the facts of evolu- 
ter of the Brearley School, formerly Assistant Professor in Harvard Uni-|tion as well as of the evidence by which the theory is supported.”—Fducational Review, N. Y¥. 


versity. [ Ready in August. | 


Shakspere’s A [Midsummer Night’s Dream. With an introduction by G. P.| a 

Baker, Esq., of Harvard University. [Ready in August. | MH M M4 ) 
Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas. Edited by Profes- | English History in Shakespeare ) Plays. 
sor W. P. Tren’, of the University of the South. [ Ready in August. | By BEVERLEY E. WARNER, M.A. 


rey . > e e ° e ee | 
[he Editors have been chosen for their scholarship, their literary or critical | Crown 8Svo. Cloth, 61.75. 


ability, or their experience in teaching, according as each seemed most necessary | 
for the treatment of the work in question. The publishers’ alm is to provide a Pe ones  rekammaae : oe range of + gang ap They make no pretense to 
: , : ° ° . : . , the fruits riginal research, but they unquestion: y » historic: ramas of Shakes- 
series of volumes moderate in price, attractive and serviceable in point of me-| a esearch, but they do unquestionably put the historical dramas of Shakes 
| as : | peare in a new light, and they interpret in a sensible and convincing way the philosophy of Eng- 
chanical execution, and fit in every way for permanent use and possession. lish history. Mr. Warner approaches the plays in exactly the right spirit. . . . Mr. War- 
ner’s book should not be neglected by the student of Shakespeare, the student of English his- 
*,* A Descriptive Circular of the Series with specimen pages will be ready tory, or the cultivated reader generally. It abounds in shrewd interpretations and valuable 
shortly, and may be had on application to the publishers. | suggestions.” —Beacon (Boston). 


as Messrs. Longmans & Co. will send their complete catalogue of Educational Books and works in General Sei nee to ani address upon request, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, $ : : 3 15 East 16th Street, New Vork. 


MORE AND MORE PEOPLE 


Want our goods every year, and those who have had them for many years want more of them each season. You will find them more 
thoroughly displayed at the institutes and summer schools of the country in 1895 than ever before. We claim to publish the 
Best Books for Teachers in our line of subjects, and are gradually adding to the list in a way to decidedly increase its 
value. Look out for important announcements in the fall, There are always some novelties in kindergarten material, which need 
only to be seen to be appreciated. The latest one is our 

CLAY FLOUR. | WOODWORK IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


FOR PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES.—BY FBEDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 





NEW PROCESS 


FOR MODELING IN THE KINDERGARTEN, THE SCHOOL AND THE STUDIO. 
This material is the best quality of artist’s clay, very finely powdered by a new | This book is a manual for teachers, bridging the chasm between the kindergarten and 
process, which insures the quickest and most perfect mixing, with but little handling, if 
The clay flour is packed in dust-tight|the whole course. 
if necessary, by the regular teacher. It is thoroughly American in spirit and logical in 
development, and can be introduced at very moderate cost. It has been adopted in sev- 


the advanced manual training schools. It contains dictations, suggestions, and plates for 


the instructions on each package are followed. The work is adapted to the regular schoolroom, and can be conducted, 
boxes, each holding five pounds, wrapped and labeled with our imprint. Price, 25¢. per box. 


ELEMENTARY C OLOR, eral Massachusetts cities, and is in process of adoption elsewhere. It undertakes to cover 


By MILTON BRADLEY completely the lower, as well as the higher, grades of school work; makes drawing funda- 
Author of “ Color in the Perna ” and “Color in the Kindergarten.” mental, and emphasizes at every step the importance of original work by the pupil. 

10r ¢€ ¢ J y ° ~ . . . . 
Woodwork in the Common School is a book that all progressive school boards will want 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ® 
to examine. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


Henry LeFAvour, Pu. D., Professor of Physics, Williams College. 
MAKE UP YOUR MIND 
to take the KINDERGARTEN NEws during the coming school year. You want to keep in 
touch with the kindergarten world, no matter what your own grade is. Read what the 
Spring field Republican says about this little magazine: 
The KINDERGARTEN NEws, published in Springfield, by Milton Bradley Company, 


This book, recently published, has received the high commendation of leading teachers 
and art professors throughout this country. 

It sets forth the best methods of color instruction in our public schools, and first con- 
siders: The Theory of Color, then Color Definitions, Practical Experiments II]lustrating 


the Theory of Color, a Chapter on Color Teaching in the Schoolroom, followed by a brief 
each month brings before its readers the features and work of some one who has promoted 


outline of a Color Course of Instruction. , ; ; , : 
This book is fully illustrated and is the result of long years of study and practical} the interests of the kindergarten. In the number before us there is a portrait and sketch 





experiments in color of Madame Matilda W. Kriege, who was closely associated with Miss Elizabeth Peabody 
. ; : . rc we rlan > , laren: : ™ be [2 ° - > ey ° . 7 . 7 . . a a 

Until recently little attempt has been made on the part of the teachers to give any and Henry Barnard in the pioneer work of establishing the reform in the education of 
young children in this country. It is not only full of matter of value to those especially 


logical color instruction. , ; , 
Nowhere else can be found such a complete explanation of how to use the Glass}devoted to the kindergarten work, but succeeds in what is apparently its object — attract 


Prism, Color Wheel and Maxwell Disks, the Color Top and Charts of Spectrum Scales. 

It is too late for teachers to ignore color or its importance as a utilitarian, as well as 
artistic study, in the common schools, and Elementary Color leaves them but little excuse 
for not knowing and practicing whatever is known about this peculiar adjunct of art, 


ing the notice of thoughtful people. Those who are not already converted to the belief in , 
this radical change in the training of children will read the magazine with profit and 
speedily range themselves on the side of the believers. It must be a great help to the 
workers to have so fine and able a support, and to be able to put themselves in touch with 


others of like aim with themselves. 








science and everyday life. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


vewrorkry, MILTON BRADLEY CO, Springfield, Mass. 
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ON BOOKS 
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A CHAT 


The mind’s rich tilth of those who went before, 
Compressed to essence for the reader’s grace. 
All that was good in Plato lives again, 
And fructifies to-day, 
nor Virgil, 


as Greece of yore; 


Homer, wrote no word in vain, 


The brain’s wise word to studious brain is lore. 
No drop of well script wisdom ever dies, 

The salt of wit is like the briny sea; 
From part to part the quickening savor flies, 
Till not a drop unsalted found may be. 

A book’s the precious relic of the mind, 


A student’s legacy to all mankind.” 


Tuckerman says, “It is remarkable 


sons whose relish for books is the most keen, who 


read sympathetically, not merely to store the memory 
r and endearing association 


and weave ties of familia 


with beloved authors, should invariably repudiate the 


idea of an extensive library.” <A select collection is 
better than a great assemblage of miscellaneous 
books. ‘To test the tendency of a book, whether good 


or evil, examine in what state of mind you lay down 


after perusal. 


Charles Lamb was fond of old books, and, like 
Southey and some others, used to venerate grim old 
folios. Readers ot new hooks of fiction exclusively 


liable but litera- 


ture that has passed the 


are said to be to mental (ly spepsia ; 


ordeal of criticism proves, 


usually, more healthy diet. ‘There isa proverb which 
runs thus: 
“ There’s nothing hath enduring youth, 
Except old friends. old books, and truth.” 
mass ot 
for any to 


part of it. 


It has been justly said that so great is the 


our book heritage, that it 1s impossible one 


make himself ae unted with a hundredth 


So our only res is to make careful selection of 


the best 
Hence, the 


OU 


books on various branches ol knowledge 


a double 
to the 


intervals 


modern methods of conc nsation. 
economy of both 
Life being brief, 


few, epitomized histories and tre: 


eost. of time and money, 


and quiet leisure 


reader. 


itises are to he pre- 


6 LEADING SYSTEMS OF VERTICAL WRITING. 


Sent postpaid to any address upon receipt of price. 


that the per- 


ferred for general use, and such manuals are now, 
happily, rendered accessible to all. Newspaper liter- 
ature, as well as that of the reviews and magazines, 
which are so ubiquitous, need not, and do not, usurp 
the province of books —they all have their appropri- 
ate mission, 

Some persons indulge a wayward fancy, and read at 
hazard any book that is near at hand. Such a desul- 
tory habit rather impairs than invigorates the mental 
appetite. The test of a good book is known by its 


influence, its inspiring noble thoughts and 


and by 
aspirations. Aristotle, when asked by what criterion 


he should judge of the merit of a book, replied, 


‘When the author has said everything he ought, 
nothing but what he ought, and said that as he 
ought.” There may be such a thing as mental dissi- 
pation. Ommivorous readers are often none the 
better or wiser, because they read mechanically and 
without assimilating their intellectual food. Lastly, 


there should be a respect, even a reverence, cherished 


for “good books,” according to Milton’s estimate of 
them. They should be carefully 
handling, and well protected with neat coverings, and 
placed in the best apartment ofthe home. And while 
we hold the of 


books, let great obligations to the 


cuarded from rude 


deserved esteem great heritage 


not 
first printer of them — Gutenberg. 


in 


us forget our 


Books, like human beings, have a sad history some- 


times. Although they minister so generously to our 
intellectual pleasure, too often they are accustomed 
to receive from us in return neglect, instead of protee- 
tion. If we really prize them for the pleasure they 
impart, we ought at least to protect from injury their 
bo lily 
spiritual essence. There is no society established for 
the of C to yet it 


urged that such an institution would be another on- 


forms, the material shapes that enshrine their 


Prevention ruelty Books, may be 


ward step in our progressive civilization. Some per- 


sons, who ought to know better manners. take freely 


the good that real books afford in a thankless spirit, 
and care not to lend a hand for the outer covering or 


and then said, 


bodies of books. In former and ruder ages these 
precious products of the brain sometimes suffered, 
like their at the stake: and it 


seems that another kind of martyrdom exists even at 


ill-starred authors, 
the present time in their ruthless treatment by many, 
well mutilation Although 
those grand old treasure-houses, the monasteries and 


as as by and neglect. 
the European libraries, have been their great con- 
servatories and asylums, yet, even there, manuscripts 
and books have often greatly suffered from damp and 
in the depths of 
And yet there is another subtle enemy to 
the has left its 
ruinous mark on many a Yet, with all 


this array of persecution, suffering, and neglect, books 


dust, while many have been buried 
the sea. 
book worm, which 


be mentioned, 


noble tome. 


merely make their silent appeal to our sympathy, and 
who, with any sense of gratitude, can resist or disre- 
gard it ? 


protection and kindly treatment as our trusty friend, 


A good book has as good a claim upon our 


and unless we are contented to be counted with the 
Goths and vandals of the past, it should be ours ten- 
derly and lovingly to cherish and protect these gentle 
teachers, who instruct our ignorance and delight our 
imagination with their magic spell. 

It has been well said that, like charity, pleasure be- 


gins at home. ‘To a man or woman with no sweet 
memories of home, the world is, after all, but a battle- 
field or a wilderness. Some are too poor and some 


too rich to have a home. Lord Beaconstield deseribes 


a duke who had many residences, and adds, “ He had 
only one misfortune, and it was a great one — he had 
Sir Walter 


heart, 


no home!” Scott strikes a chord which 


when, after from 


he 


through the rooms at 


vibrates in every returning 
ordered his servant to 
Abbotsford, 


but nothing like 


the sights on the Continent, 
wheel him slowly 
“| 


give 


have seen much, 


my ain home; me one turn more.” 


Horace MAnn: 


invention of mankind. 


The common school is the greatest 











BROOKS'S 


NEW ARITHMETICS. 


-EADY IN JUNE. 


NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM. _ Issued in response to the demand for Vertical Writing Th ¥ . ' ' T A : : 
sige alg eld in ikea rca rengerh: omg dh race yp se @ Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic, he Normal Standard Arithmetic. 
ner ve ¥ © ob te .) to Bes s ah writing. \ «¢ | aptation ol I pine ¢ havacters to By Epwarp Brooks, A.M., PH.D., Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 
>| ' acta alien wie OR: aa vertical sty] iifully engraved, and suitable / Author of the Famous Brooks Mathematical Series. 
cuct GOOD PRINT, GOOD PAPER, GOOD BINDING, 
> a 2 ae) + ra eae These books, while entirely new, are based upon the principles which have made all text-books writ- 
MERRILL’S SYSTEM. swe d in response to demand for Vertical W excetpi ten by Dr. Brooks popular and lasting with efficient teachers. To the making of these new arithmetics 
>. 66 Bla *-ublishers = circular vrighfed) contains excerpts yr. Brooks has brought ripe experience in teaching mathematics, anda practical knowledge of modern 
By Editors and Ex co erts.”’ adaptations and from ‘7 / y ang | requirements in grading and amount of work derived from his active superintendency of the Philadel 
Price, Standard Series, 6 N« , per r dos . obec, P Ps a alin mae. wintntully net pare d ” the ape oe agers and a “7 — ee uw a member of the Committee of Fiftecn, with modern advanced 
Intermed. “2¢, pinay Mages img: . Chesser dy. “eke Aare’ “4 — thought upon arithmetical methods. 
to fidé (he a thd. LH Wey US eX lent, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
AMERICAN SYSTEM. Issued in response to the demand for Vertical Writing. | Brooks’s New Normal Mental Arith- | Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and 
Authors, not stated. — on ! and a. fud/y engra nA ‘ mae ber: e, metic. , \dopted in 1895 for the entire States Trigonometry. For a short, systematic 
Price,eper set, (6) 50c.; per doz., $1.00, a eof h mplict ) beauty of the spencerian of = Virginia and Oregon. course, 
penmanship, : aninntiain | 
é renege 2 Sree eae. ‘scientific | @raoks’s Plane and Solid Ceometry. 
iin. wei . ’ 00K Tor Hign schools and Colleges. | Fora full, thorough, and comprehensive course 
COMMON SENSE SYSTEM. Issued as a result of the author's conviction that the ’ Stunin. | . : : 
rs Vertical is the only style to teach. Carefully prepared tap tres Gromentary Aigenra. | ml’ | Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigo 
By Joseph V. Witherbee. ertical is the ; n bch lly preps comprehensive, logically arranged, carefully | nometry 
Pane 3 2 while teaching this system. x00ks shape of note paper, graded. | « 
Price, (reduced) per set, (7) 4 ae pe pie nega s + ion systems.” 
per doz., 72c. Two New Spelling Books. 
< - ‘ oa 1 : ¢ ’ RE ; 
HARISON’S VERTICAL Original idea—(to give constant review, line by line, if ; oe Seer 
PENMANSHIP. necessary , also to —_ yes = - d with — BEITZEL'S PRIMARY WORD-BUILDER. BEITZEL'S ADVANCED WORD-BUILDER. 
ractice paper) sina oO ‘ir, Jacksons work, the ‘ , 
Copies by John Jackson, | set saD = vene f . Saad) x “é ; , hhasi / By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., Supe rintendent of the Public Schools of Cumberland ¢ ounty, Pa. 
Originator of the System. 's con u ny ti ivinal p GOOD PRINT, ILLUSTRATED, BOUND IN CLOTH. 
Me ms g P Two consec i *», systematic, progressive spe ;woKS, or co ioOn-school grads 7 . y roi 
Price, per set, (S) 64c.; per doz, yb. js weil uf, re nical) Serics, | peasttol’winoct vipsiaciion” "eeTeetr® spelting books, foe common-schoo! grades, ‘Thoroughgoing and 
NEW STYLE VERTICAL /t ts an Ne ‘ fact that Mr. Jackson (who has THE READING FRENCH SERIES. 
ad roa ' t 1 ft ] 7 . he i? 
COPY BOOKS. been devoted to this system for 30 years) is the prime ’ , 
mover in this educational wotk—-the oricinator of the | Magill’s Reading French Grammar. Magills Serles of Moder 
By John Jack Originat . 
sy John Jackson riginator y ; va a oa 
of the System p s “cage tn abe lpr teliag saliiaes. solely wl Vol | FRANCISQUE SARCEY. | Vol. 3. ANATOLE FRAWCE. 
Ay ten gang Mee of practice for ten yea \s the Spencerdan is the | Vol. 2. MADAME DE WEFT (ie Geizon). | Vol. 4. JULES CLARETIE. 
rice, per set, (10) S0c., per doz., gc, Sandard Slopingy, SO is the Standard Vertica By Epwarp H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., Ea-President of and Professor of French in Swarthmore Colleac 
. s ' ‘ ae ; : . {UTHORIZED EDITIONS, GOOD PRINT, BOUND IN CLOTIZ 
* Theory and Practice of Vertical W riting. By John Jackson. Price, postpaid, $1.25. The chief value of French to an American is for reading purposes These books teach rapidly a reading 
The Standard History and Teachers’ Manual of this System of Writing—can be used with any of the copy knowledge of French, following methods used successfully by Dr. Magill in his class-work at Swarthmore. The 
ese: By tas san hf > ’ , Grammar deals largely with the verb, and is compact and to the point The Author’s Series contains in each 
OC Sa teat rs guid M4 enim aoape p w stories, with judicious annotations All are authorized editions, with ortraits and brief 
The Teaching of Vertical W igen By Mr. Jackson, Price, postp iid, 50 cts. pee ee wry by Fa Bn, laa Te Se ONT Smith, Packer Institute, 
Just issued—designed toa mpany the eory and Pract a practical ‘Teachers’ Hand-book for daily use 
a4 Jackson discusses at hag 1 and gives F Meee ns for use of both hands, mething quite practicable with Vertical WELSH’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMM AR, 
riting. , , 
By Jepson PERRY WELSH, A.M., Principal of Bloomsburg (Pa State Normal School 
Upright vs. Sloping W beseech By Mr lackson Price, postp iid, 10 cts. ; \ new book, which treats the English language rationally as a living, changing thing, not to be confined within 
- tee ® Wi the limits of set rules—and yet a technical grammar 
An argumen YT ert al riy 
Javal’s Physiology of Writing. Price, postpaid, 25 ets. PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING AND BLANKS. 
he authorized report of the French ¢ mi ppointed to examine into and report upon Vertical Writing. By E. ORAM LYTE, A.M., Pu.D., Prin ipal of Millersville (Pa.) State Normal School. 
The above list has been prepared to assist te } ’ taining material with which t post themselves upon this CONCISE, BUSINESS-LIKE, PRA¢ PICAT 
subject. Mr. Jackson challenges competition system with any others—believing that actual > ’ y ; . 
experience in = hing is of far greater value than work nperts, E ditors, Engravers, teachers of slant writing, al ELTON’S UNRIVALLED OUTLINE MAPS. FREWSMITA’S I NGIISH GRAMMARS. 
oO ac s of ed « yerience with the vertical system, who rofitin he res ( sm r? t 9 
or teachers of limited experience with the vert - who, profiting by the result’ of his many years of study, | @WESTLAKE'S COMMON-SCHOOL LITERATURE. WESTLAKK’S ROW TO WRITE LETTERS. 
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- The Philosophy of Education. By Sebitien Friedrich Reo | 45. School Supervision. By J. Pickard, LL.D. ' : . $1.50 
kranz. Translated from the German by Anna C. Brackett. : . - 
; y —— $1.50 16. Higher Hducation of Women in Europe. By Helen 
2. A History of Education. 7" Prof. F. V. N. Painter, of Roan- Lange. ‘Translated by L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. ‘ . . 1,00 
oke College, Va. . ‘ , ; , . 1.50 « = . . 
7. Lssays on Educational Reformers. By Robt. H. Quick, 
3. Lhe > a $4 and Early Constitution of Universities. By M.A. Only authorized edition of the work as rewritten in 1890. 1.50 
Ss. aurie, LL.D. ‘ : ‘ . ee 
: i8. A Text-Book in Psychology. By Johann Friedrich Herbart. 
4. The Ventilation and W seaving of School Buildings. Translated from original German, by Margaret K. Smith. . 1.00 


By Gilbert B. Morrison. Teacher in the Kansas City High School. 1.00 
19. Psychology Applied to the Art of Teac satis By Joseph 


5. The Education of Man. By Friedrich Froebel. ‘Translated Baldwin, A.M., LL.D. ; : age 
from the German by W. N. Hail , Ph.D. ‘ : ‘ f 
. aera si ail 20. Rousseau’s Emile ; or, Treatise on Education. By Wm. 
6. Elementary Psychology and Education. By Joseph Bald- H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D... ‘ ‘ ‘ . . age 
win, A.M., LL.D. . , . ons , ; + ne 
pong eee sd 21. The Moral Instruction of Children. Vy Felix Adler. . 1.50 
: e Senses and the Will. By W. Preyer, Professor of Physi- , . . 
7 ides tink | Dramas fen Pe soaties ‘ a: & tenenn -" “ 22. English Education in the Elementary and Secondary 
- aif ae ee ee ve a 5° Schools. By Isaac Sharpless, Sc.D., LL.D. , . 1,00 
8. Memory. By David Kay, F.R.G.S. , : , : . 
pe RP ee Ry. om _— 23. Education from a National Standpoint. By A. Fouillee. 1.50 


° D ' Ue . -reyer. B® e s- ° 
9. Eke Development of the Intellect. By W. Preyer. Trans 24. Mental Development in the Child. By W Preyer. ‘Trans- 


ene SE FS. Se. Ae. ; . : a lated by H. W. Brown. ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 1,00 
. i + mney Soappayny- a Seen We Fine, Sege 25. How to Teach and Study History. By B. A. Hinsdale. . 1.50 

of the Cook County (IIl.) Normal School. . « 50 

i ; ; 6. Symbolic Education, ly Susan E. Blow. , ; ; 5 

11. Education in the United States. By Richard G. Boone, Prin- ; witoiiind " ” it Sonia si — 

cipal of the State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. . 150 27. Systematic Science Teaching. ly Edward G. Howe. . 3.50 
12. European Schools. By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. : : 2.00 28. The Education of the Greek People. By Thos. Davidson. 1.50 
13. Practical Hints for the Teachers of Public Schools. 29. Evolution of the Public School System in Massachu- 

By George Howland. . , ; . . 1,00 setts. by George H. Martin. . ' ; . 1.50 
14. Pestalozzt: His Life and Work. By Roger DeGuimps. Author- 30. Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. Vol. XXX. By Friedrich 

ized translations by L. Russell, B.A. With an Introduction by Froebel. ‘Translated from the German by Josephine Jarvis » 850 


Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A... : ‘ , ‘ . 1.50 (Others in preparation.) 


For sale by all booksellers, or copies will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 7 price. 


D. APPLHTON & CO,., Publishers, - - New York, Boston, Chicago. 


es Standard ‘Typewriter: 


New Sllodel Number 
MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 








le Reminge 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Casriage, 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed, 
Readily Adjustable Paper and Envelope Guides. 


MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION, UNEQUALED DURABILITY, UNRIVALED SPEED. 
The use of the typewriter as a school appliance for the teac shing of Language, Orthography, Punctuation, Composition, and for acquiring a 
correct and lucid Style, as well as its disciplinary value for teac thing Accuracy, Attention, Observation, Neatness, and Rapidity of Thought and Action, 
wore and more attracts the attention of thoughtful educators. Experience has demonstrated beyond question its unfailing value in suc h work. Errors 


stand plainly revealed upon the legible type written page, and the pupil is self-convicted of ignorance or carelessness by the evidence so plainly pre- 
sented to his own eyes. It transfers to the schoolroom and the home that invaluable training in the details of language which has been hitherto con- 





fined to the printer at his case. : : ; , sini 
a ae satisfaction in school work a writing-machine must be Simple, Durable, Quick, Strong, Easy to Work, and to Keep in Order. These 
qualities particularly distinguish the Remington Type writer and have established and maintained its fame as the 


STANDARD WRITING-MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


The new model No. 6 is the most recent development of our settled policy of constant Improvement. It contains everything that is Latest 
and Best in the way of Well-tested Improvements. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


827 Broadway, New York. Boston Office, 15 School Street. 
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AND 


NOTES QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. } 


MISTRANSLATIONS 





Errors in translation are too common; but there are a few, 
especially in French versions of English writers, which really 
seem marvelous in their wide departure from probability. 

The estate of the Wharton family, in Cooper’s novel of ** The 
Spy,” is called ‘‘ The Locusts,” from a group of those trees on 
the lawn. A French translator, knowing no other locust than 
the insect so called, rendered the word by its French equivalent, 
les sauterelles. 

So far, so good; but when one of the officers mentioned in 
the story rode up to the house and tied his horse to one of the 
locusts on the lawn, the translator must have been for a 
moment puzzled. However, he proved himself equal to the 
emergency, for, in a note, he informed his confiding readers 
that the insects in question attained enormous size in America, 
and, being stuffed, were sometimes used as decorations. It 
ventleman tied his horse. 

a book by the 
published in England, 


yas to such a locust that the 
On the appearance of ‘‘ A Summer in Skye,” 
late Alexander Smith, a French journal, 
gave its name in a list of new publications, bestowing on it the 
pleasant title, ‘+ 1’été dans les cieux” (summer in the skies). 
Scottish readers were much amused a few years ago, in read- 


ing a French newspaper, to find an account of one of their 


national games, ‘‘ the curlers,” mentioned as ‘ friseurs”— 
hair-dressers. OF 
a 
THE USE OF THE LEFT HAND. 


While I read with pleasure Dr. W. A. Mowry’s loving tribute 
to his old teacher, in a recent issue of your paper, I cannot 
understand his thankfulness that she prevented his using the 
pen in his left hand, which in his case, as in about seven per 
cent. of mankind, was virtually the right hand. I find it very 
hard to forgive my early teachers for thumping the fingers of 
with the other hand. 
a day 


my left hand until I consented to write 
For more than thirty years I struggled several hours 
writing as my teachers taught me. 
At last the outraged nerves and muscles of my right hand gave 
out. I was then forced to take the pen in the left hand. After 
a drudgery became a 


But I was a poor writer. 


this, an exercise which had always been 
delight. and my manuscripts were a relief to the printer, and a 
comfort to myself when before an audience. 

No reason worthy of a moment’s consideration, so far as I 


know, has ever been given for using the pen exclusively in the 


right hand, and I am glad to observe in schools and places of 
business that the old prejudice against left-handedness is fast 
disappearing. 

I have studied this subject for years, and find that in most 
ages the awkward fingers are on hands which are resisting 


nature. 
I have yet to find any awkward left-handed men or women 


who have not been made so by becoming over self-conscious 
concerning a by no means uncommon physical condition, which 
misguided friends and teachers have taught them to look upon 
as an original sin, which must be fought against until overcome. 

If you would be kind to the left-handed child, let him alone, 


or else encourage ambidexterity. S. D. Moxey. 


Bristol, R. J. 


—_—_-_0-———_ 


DR. HOLMES’ LIBRARY POEM. 


Will you kindly publish the poem of Dr. O. W. Holmes 
read at the laying of the cornerstone of the Boston public 


library, and oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 
Proudly, beneath her glittering dome, 

Our three-hilled city greets the morn ; 
Here Freedom found her virgin home — 

The Bethlehem where her babe was born. 


The lordly roofs of traffic rise 
Amid the smoke of household fires ; 
High o’er them in the peaceful skies, 
Faith points to heaven her clustering spires. 


Can Freedom breathe if Ignorance reign ? 
Shall Commerce thrive where anarchs rule ? 
Will Faith her half-fledged brood retain, 
If darkening counsels cloud the school ? 


Let in the light! from every age 
Some gleams of garnered wisdom pour, 
And, fixed on thought’s electric page, 
Wait all their radiance to restore. 


Let in the light! in diamond mines 
Their gems invite the hand that delves — 
So learning’s treasured jewels shine, 
Ranged on the alcove’s ordered shelves. 


From history’s scroll the splendor streams, 
From science leaps the living ray, 

Flashed from the poet’s glowing dreams 
The opal fires of fancy play. 


Let in the light! these windowed walls 
Shall brook no shadowing colonnades, 
But day shall flood the silent halls, 
Till o’er yon hills the sunset fades. 


Behind the ever-open gate, 
No pikes shall fence a crumbling throne ; 
No lackeys cringe, no courtiers wait,— 
This palace is the people’s own! 


Heirs of our narrow-girdled past, 
B How fair the prospect we survey, 
Where howled unheard fhe wintry blast, 
And rolled unchecked the storm-swept bay ! 


These chosen precincts set apart 

For learned toil and holy shrines, 
Yield willing homes to every art 

That trains, or strengthens, or refines. 


Here shall the sceptred mistress reign, 
Who heeds her meanest subject’s call, 
Sovereign of all their vast domain — 
The queen —the handmaid of them all! 


Oe 


BLUE, GREEN, AND YELLOW. 


‘‘ Oh, it is beautiful: it makes up for so many deficiencies 
down below!” cries one heart, looking up at the broad expanse 
of the sky. 

‘‘The sky? Why, it’s only blue, my dear, only blue!” replies 
the other. ‘* What more can you make of it than that?” 

‘‘TIt is such a pleasure to step upon the grass! It is so 
springy, yet so soft and yielding to the feet. And the color 
rests my eyes so! The sweep of grass there along the river 
always makes me see clearer. 

‘* Why, my dear woman,” answers the matter-of-fact Mrs 
Gradgrind, ‘‘ it is nothing but grass, and green at that.” 

**Do you know,” says the first speaker, turning about sud- 
did you ever consider exactly what a smile meant? ’ 


” 


denly — ‘‘ 

‘¢A smile?” inquired 
taken aback. ‘A 
If it is sincere, it means a thousand things, 


the matter-of-fact one, somewhat 
smile means affection, or amusement, ot 
encouragement. 
and may beautify or glorify a plain face. 

‘* My love,” coolly responds the enthusiast, ‘‘ you are greatl} 
A smile is nothing more than a contraction, greater 
I can’t say I am inti- 


” 


mistaken. 
or less, of certain muscles of the face. 
mate enough with physiology to tell you exactly the Latin 
names of the muscles, but I know that’s just what it is— when 
you leave the sentiment out. And that seems to be the method 
you insist upon adopting.” 

Then the unsentimental Mrs. Gradgrind laughed greatly. 
‘It’s a case of 


‘ A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more!’ 


Is that what you think?” 
‘* More than that. If I find the primrose heavenly, you have 
no moral right to disturb my illusion by reminding me that it is 


only yellow. I think that as well.”— Harper’s Bazar 











* * 


¥* * 








Dickens’ s Complete Works. A new edition from 


new, large-faced type, well leaded, 15 volume edition, Cloth, 
$15.00; gilt top, $18.75; half calf, $37.50 and $45.00. 30 


799 full-page illustrations, cloth, 
half calf, $75.00; half levant, $100.00. 


George Eliot’s Complete Works. Including 


Poems, Essays, and her Life and Letters, edited by her hus- 


$37.50; 


Volume Edition, 


band. New electrotype plates, large type, illus. 
Fine Edition printed on fine English paper, photogravure Fron- 
tispieces. 10 vols. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $15.00. Half 


calf, gilt top, $27.50. 
Popular Edition, with half tone illustrations. Zhe only low 
priced edition containirg the “ Life and Letters” complete. 6 vols., 


12mo. Cloth, $6.00. Half Russia, marble edges, §7.50. Half 
pebble, calf, gilt top, $8.40; half calf, gilt top, $12.00, 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and 


Classified and arranged so as to facilitate the ex- 
New 


Phrases. 


pression of ideas and assist in literary composition. 


Edition. Revised and enlarged by the author’s son, J. L. 
Roget. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50; half calf, indexed, 
$4.00. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. Few books written 


for young people possess greater merit, or have had a wider 
popularity than the volumes in this series. This new uniform 
style is the most attractive form in which they have ever been 
issued. 

Fully illustrated. Colored 
corners, fancy paper sides, I2 vols., 
edition, borders, attractively 
Each, $1.25. ‘* Water Babies,” “ Carrots,” 
‘* Black Beauty,” ‘“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
“Through the Looking Glass,” “Jackanapes and Daddy 
Darwin,” “The Story of a Short Life,’ “Lob Lie by the 
Fire,” ‘“‘ The Little Lame Prince,” “The Adventures of a 
Brownie,” ‘“ The Peep of Day.” 

Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s Famous Books. 13 vols. 


$1.50 each. “Famous Leaders Among Women,” ‘ Famous 
Leaders Among Men,” “Famous Voyagers and Explorers,” 
“Famous Types of Womanhood,” “Poor Boys Who Be 
came Famous,” “Girls Who Became Famous,” “ Famous 
Men of Science,” ‘‘Famous American Authors,” ‘ Famous 
English Authors,” “ Famous 1] uropean Artists,” “ Famous 
American Statesmen,” “Famous English Statesmen,’ 
“Stories from Life.” 

‘Mrs. Bolton never fails to interest 

Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
a written in a bright and fresh style.” 


frontispiece. Cloth back and 
16mo. Each, 75 cts. 8vo 
bound in white and colors, 


* Cuckoo Clock,” 


and instruct her readers.” 


Boston Home Jour. 





Irving ( (Washington) Complete Works. Pepeles 


1) NOTABLE BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, LIBRARY, AND SCHOOL USE. .: 





edition. 8 vols., 12mo, $8.00; library edition, cloth, gilt top, 
$10.00; half calf, $16.00; half Russia, $10.00; half pebble 
calf, $12.00, 
Revised Edition, Printed on fine paper. Illustrated with 
Photogravure Frontispieces. 
10 vols, 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, . ‘ $15.00 
10 vols, Half calf, gilt top, , ‘ 27.50 
Little Arthur’s History of England. Little 


Arthur’s History of France, and Little Arthur’s His- 
tory of Rome, giving in concise and easy language all the 
essential facts of English, French, and Roman History. 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.25 per volume. 

Crowell’s Standard Library. ‘The best works in 
fiction, history, biography, and poetry, carefully selected and 
edited. Suitable for any library, and attractive to readers 

and students of the most refined tastes, at a low price. 

Printed in clear, readable type, on fine English finish paper, 

and bound in a neat, durable style. Each volume contains a 


carefully printed and artistic frontispiece, adding greatly to 


the interest and value of the series. Cloth, gilt top, edges 
slightly trimmed, with ample margins. 12mo; per vol., $1.00. 


Descriptive catalogue sent on application. 

Handy Volume Classics in Prose and Poetry. 
48 vols. Each volume illustrated with 
a photogravure frontispiece and title page from designs by 
the best artists. 


18mo, neatly boxed. 


Bound in dainty styles. Price, per volume, 
parti-colored cloth, 75 cts.; vellum cloth, 75 cts.; silk, full 
half calf, $2.00, 


King,” ‘‘In Memoriam,” “ The 


gilt edges, $1.00; 
“Tdylls of the 


Burns, Robert Browning, “ Paul and Virginia,” “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’’ ** Cranford,” ‘‘ Lucile,” E merson, &e. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


The Astor Library of Standard Literature. 


spec ially 


Princess,” 


adapted to school libraries and supplementary 


reading. 225 vols. Bound in half Russia leather Gilt 
back. Marbled edges. t[2mo, 75 cents each, 

Catalogues sent on application. 

Crowell’s Poets. 


volumes. I2mo. 
| best English authors. 


Half Russia, marbled edges. 108 


Carefully edited and comprising: all the 
75 cents per vol, 


|} our notice.” 








| Crowell’s Poets. (Students’ Edition.) 15 vols 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00 per vol. 

Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, Burns, Robert Browning, Moore, 
Spencer, Tennyson, Scott, Shakespeare, Keats, etc. Care- 
fully edited and especially adapted for the use of students 
and teachers. 


A Dictionary 
American and foreign authors, 
ancient sources, Edited by ANNA L. 
“Dictionary of Quotations from the 

Crown 8vo, cloth, beveled 


of Quotations in Prose. From 
including translations from 
WARD, compiler of a 
Poets.” Extremely 
valuable as a book of reference. 
beards, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


‘One of the most useful books of its class that ever came unde! 
~Book Buyer. 


A Pictionary of Quotations from the Poets. 
Revised, corrected, and enlarged, 
beveled boards, 


3ased upon Bohn’s Edition, 
By ANNA L. Warp. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00; half calf, $4.00. 
‘The more competent the critic who examines it, the heartier will 
be his verdict.”’—Congregationalist. 

Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Louis 
ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, his private Secretary. 
Edited by Col. R. W. 
with 34 full-page portraits and other illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, plain, $5.00; cloth, gilt top, paper label, $6.00; 
half calf, $10.00. 
one with a complete index, 


‘‘If you want something to read both inte resting and amusing, get 
the ‘Memoirs de Bourrienne.’ ‘These are the only authentic memoirs 
of Napoleon which have as yet appeared.” —/rince Metlernich. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF NOTABLE BOOKS. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. With introduction by Mowbray 
Morris. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Count of Monte Cristo. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. 
in one volume. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25, 

French Revolution. By THomAs CARLYLE. 
one volume. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. H. Dixon. 
volume. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

Les Miserables. By Vicror Huco. 


cloth, 


New and revised edition, 
4 vols’ 


Phipps. 


The latest American edition, and the only 


Complete 
Complete in 
Complete in one 


Translated by Isabel 


F. Hapgood, Complete in one volume, t2mo, Cloth, 
$1.25. 

The Wandering Jew. By Evcenr Sur. From the Chap 
man & '. Edition. Complete in one volume. 12mo0, 
| Sone 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPAN Y, Boston and New York. 
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OUR NEW BOOKS. 


Just Issued. In Preparation. 


HULLS ARITHMETICS. HULL’S ALGEBRA. 


A Two-Book Serles. 











Comprehensive in scope, progressive in method, clear in presentation, 


HULUL’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. (2° luminous in illustration. 
HULLS COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. | aa 


Ready in June. 


“The times change,” and arithmetics s ee Bs | 
The sti nage Gy ceed Gel ak pe titer lp dy oe H A Zi HH N’ S R Hi A D Hj R S ° 


and the 
‘Committee of Fifteen” is the restriction of the application of fundamental Five Volumes. 
processes within reasonable limits. In harmony with this idea, and in It is difficult to improve on an already high standard, but Hazen’s 
accordance with the best modern methods of development, Hutt’s Arithme | Readers have done this. Nothing old and condemned has been made use 
tics have been prepared. of ; nothing new and approved has been overlooked. 








TRIBnD AND APPROVED. 


Butler’s Ge graphics. ‘New American Spellers. ‘Butler’s Copy Books. 
Warren’s Geographies. New American Arithmetics. | Butler’s Series of Readers. 
Monroe’s Readers. Union Series—Physiologies. | Pow«!l’s Language Series. 
Monroe's Spellers ‘Business Standard Copy Books.; McCabe’s Bingham’s Latin * 


Parker’s Arithmetical Charts, Butler’s Reading Charts, Monroe’s Reading Charts, 
Mitchell’s Wall Maps, Ete. Ete. 
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FREE TEXT-BOOKS-- Your Greatest Expense, 


Will LAST TWICE AS LONG, and 


Present a Neat and Uniform Appearance in the Schoolroom, 
BY USING THE 


“Holden System i Preserving Books” 


ADOPTED BY OVER 500 SCHOOL BOARDS, 


among which are included such cities as 














Worcester, Pittsburg, Wilkesbarre, Manchester, Hartford, Ct.; 
Springfield, Allegheny, Lancaster, Concord, N. H.; Duluth, 

New Bedford, Harrisburg, New Castle, Pa. ; Jersey City, Winona, Minn. ; 
Lynn, Lowell, Reading, Bangor, Me. ; New Brunswick, Toledo, O.; 
Salem, Mass. ; Scranton, Providence, R. I. ; Plainfield, N. J.; 


And the leading Free Text-Book Cities of the United States. Recommended by ALL of them. 





The HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVERS THR BOLPEN THE HOLDEN 
Receive the soiling of a year's use instead of the book ! PATENT SELF-BINDER TRANSPARENT PAPER 


1 ] 1 of 1 t] Repairs the LOOSENED Leaves Repairs the 
The soiled cover is removed at the end of a year, and the next and Seenashene te 

scholar is given the book in a clean cover. The common laws of WEAKENED BINDING TORN Leave 

: “A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” 











hygiene demand this. 


THE SYSTEM CONSISTS OF 


First: Putting on a new, clean cover when the book is transferred to a new pupil. Second: Putting a box of Self - sinders 
and an envelope of strips of Transparent Paper to repair loosened and torn leaves ON EACH TEACHER'S DESK. ( his outfit 
in guantities costs only 25 cents.) hérd: Instructing pupils to notify the teacher of the first sign of weakness in the book, either 
a loosened or a torn leaf, and having the teacher apply the remedy AT ONCE. 

Full particulars and samples sent on receipt of stamp. 


G. W. Hotpen, President. Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


H. P. Hotpen, Treasurer. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643 EB). 
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First Greek Boox. By Clarence W. Gleason and 
Caroline Stone Atherton. With introduction by William C. 
Collar. New York : American Book Company. 

The Roxbury Latin school is one of the most eminent of all 
the preparatory schools of America. Mr. Collar has contrib- 
uted largely to the fame of this institution, but he has been 
assisted by the authors of this book, both of whom have added 
materially to the power and reputation of the school as a classic 
institution. Mr. Collar and his assistants have always been be- 
lievers in the classic languages ; but they have also been among 
the first to recognize that the public attitude toward modern and 
ancient languages calls for adaptation of the preparatory work. 
This book has been prepared especially to meet the requirement 
of the “ changed and changing positions of Greek in the school 
course.” 

They assume that the true aim of Greek study is the devel- 
opment of power to read Greek authors, hence they have heroic- 
ally departed in many features from the time-honored practice 
The essentials of the language 


in introductory Greek books. 
non-essentials are omitted ; 


are presented concisely and clearly ; 
practice in form and construction is carried only far enough to 
insure definiteness. The second aorist, a tense constantly used, 
is introduced early in the book. Contract nouns and adjectives, 
always a stumbling-block, are postponed to a more natural posi- 
tion than is usually given them. The dual has been removed to 
its proper place, the appendix. Dialogues, fables, and reading 
exercises are given as carly as possible and continued through 
the book. 

We welcome this book especially because it presents Greek 
work in a modern spirit by ardent believers in the classics. In 
no other way can Greck maintain its position of usefulness and 
influence. Any attempt to hold it firmly in the course on the 
vround of abstract or theoretical disciplinary utility must fail in 
these days ; but no crusade can be strong enough to drive it 
from the schools, if it is so taught as to utilize the energy 
thereof in developing power to read Greek literature. 
CotumBIAN Reapers. The Werner Educational 
Series :- 

I. A Primary Reader, First Year Grade.............++. (112 pp.), 20 ¢. 
I. A Second Reader, Second Year Grade.......... ..(176 pp.), 30-¢, 
Il. A Third Reader, Third and Fourth Year Grades..... (208 pp.), 40.¢, 
Grades.....( 288 pp.), 50 ¢. 
(366 pp.), 60-¢, 


I 

I 

V. A Fourth Reader, Fifth and Sixth Year 
V. A Fifth Reader, Higher Grades 
Chicago : The Werner Company. 

These books are modern, admirably prepared, beautifully 
illustrated. The Primary Reader is modern in its methods, 
giving abundance of phonetics ; it teaches reading by the thought 
method and the word method as well, the steps of the process 
being teaching the idea, the spoken word, the written word, and 
effective expression. The vocabulary is taken from life 
among animals, children’s sports, buying and selling, and every- 
day experiences. 

The Second Reader takes a long step in advance, presenting 
176 pages of matter well graded and thoroughly entertaining. 

The Third Reader is instructive, interesting, and aids 
culture. 

The Fourth Reader is a mine of information not only in the 
ordinary sense, but in the matter of grammar, orthoepy, ete. 
It is as attractive as though published for children’s entertain- 
ment alone. 

The Fifth Reader steps into the widest arena, being skillfully 
adapted for effective training in reading aloud. It is designed 
to present thought that is clear to the reader and that he is ex- 
pected to make intelligible to his audience without special 
effort on his part and with no effort on the part of the listener. 
There is an ethical value to many of the selections, the aim 
being to have the child read so that his presentation and his 
interpretation of the author’s personality shall thrill his hearers 
much as do the words of an orator. Nearly every article on 
the 366 pages is adapted to make the reading pleasant and the 


to 


listening enjoyable. 
The series is a positive contribution to the school reading 
material of the times. The methods are valuable, the selec- 


tions choice. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEETH CENTURY. By 
James Anthony Froude. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 228 pp- $1.75. 

The late Professor Froude was probably not a great  his- 
torian. As the successor of Stubbs and Freeman in the chair 
of Regius professor of history at Oxford, he occupied the high- 
est official position to which an historical student can aspire in 
England. In this position he did more for the study of history 
than either of his predecessors, possibly more than any other 
English historian. ‘To his lectures is very largely due the 
strong hold which history has gained among the body of under- 
graduates and recent graduates of Oxford. Professor Froude 
knew how to lecture, and he knew what to lecture about. To 
his hall flocked the students of the university where is gathered 
the best blood of England—not all of it, but a very large share 
of the blood which made the men who cleared the North Amer- 
ican forests, who conquered India and South Africa, and who 
have made themselves the controlling force in the world’s com- 
merce and finance. For term after term, Froude met these 
young gentlemen, who were winning cricket matches and foot- 
ball games and boat races, in preparation for greater sport and 
higher game to come, and he told them of their noble heritage 
and noble devotion. The lectures on 
the English seamen of the sixteenth century were a fitting 
culmination, the climax and the end of his life’s work. Ie 
had told the story before, in his long history of England, in his 
essays and lectures more than once, but it was always a new 
story as it came from him. The great Armada from Spain, 
what it was, how it came to be, why it failed, the what, and the 
how, and the why of the busy, travailing century which gave 
birth to modern England. This was what Froude knew most 
about, and about which he never tired of studying and telling. 
Ile had been to the English sources first, the papers and docu- 
ments which others had read, but he found there a whole mass 
cfgnew facts and which had not been noticed before. 
Then he went to the Spanish archives and brought back not 
only a new point of view and new facts and evidence, but con- 
vincing proof of the interpretation which had enabled him to 
understand why things happened as they did. Ile looked 
through the French and Italian reports, to see what more could 
be found. Meantime, much had been going on in England, and 
when he came back to the study of the English sources, the 


of heroism and sacrifice 


stories 


family papers, long hidden letters, missing reports, municipal 
records, the great mass of invaluable material which confronts 
the student who plans to plunge into English history, Mr. 


Froude found more than enough to enable him to tell his story 
anew, better than ever before. 


These lectures, which tell of the men who defeated the 
Armada, and did it despite half rations and not half enough 
powder, of Hawkins and Drake, and the rest of the brood of 
Puritan sea dogs who for a half century took care of them- 
selves and of England’s self-respect, who righted her wrongs 
and made England a sea power, —these lectures read like a 
classic story. They are stories, just as all history, true history, 
must be,—just as all good stories are-true history. Drake and 
his men were pirates and rebels, and all sorts of bad things. 
Froude never thinks of denying it. Some day or other, maybe, 
some other historical student will canvass the whole subject 
from the sources, and tell us that Froude is wrong, that 
Froude’s heroes are not the real characters who lived and did 
things in the sixteenth century. Maybe, but after all, this is 
not the important point. Froude’s heroes were and are the men 
whose deeds and example have helped to make England what 
They are the men whom other Englishmen have ad- 


she is. 
mired and imitated, to the everlasting welfare of us all. 


Edited by A. H. Alleroft, 
M. A., and W. F. Mason, M. A. Part I. : Introduction, 
Text, and Notes, 40 cents. Part II. : A Vocabulary (in 
order of the text), with Test Papers, interleaved, 25 cents. 
Part II. : A Literal Translation, 25 cents. The Three Parés 
in One Volume, 70 cents. New York : W. B. Clive, 65 Fifth 
avenue. 

The University Tutorial series in classics, mathematics, mod- 
ern language, philosophy, and science is one of the great contri- 
butions to the teacher’s comfort in teaching classics, ete., which 
they did not study in their days and especially for home study 
and culture. The subjects are selected with much care, the 
treatment is admirable, the size of the volumes is highly satis- 
factory, while the numerous aids by way of notes, illustrations, 
vocabularies, ete., are unique and complete. This volume, ‘‘De 
Senectute,” is a good illustration of important features of the 


Crckro— De SENECTUTE. 


book. The introduction gives all needed information and pre- 
pares for the reading. The texf of Cicero is the latest and 
best ; the notes are very full and satisfactory ; the vocabulary 


is not alphabetical, but by paragraph ; the difficult words are 
given with the various significations that could be applied in 
this connection ; the interleaving of the vocabulary is a great 
aid, and a good translation closes the book. This latter point 
will horrify some of our conservative teachers, but they may as 
wellface the fact that for certain kinds of work out of the class- 
room it is not only not detrimental, but intellectually and schol- 
astically advantageous. In the list of classics appear the follow- 
ing: 

Aeschylus—Prometheus Vinctus ; Caesar—Gallic War, books 
1, 5, 6, and 7; Cicero—De Amicitia, De Senectute, Pro Archia, 
Pro Balbo, Pro Milone, Pro Plancio ; Herodotus—books 6 and 8; 
Ilomer—Odyssey, book 17 ; Horace—Epistles, Odes (books 1--4), 
Satires; Livy—books 1, 3,5, and 21; Ovid—Fasti (books 3 
and 4), Heroides (1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 12), Metamorphoses (book 11), 
Tristia (books 1 and 3); Sallust—Catiline; Sophocles—An- 
tigone, Electra; ‘Tacitus—Histories, book 1; Vergil—Aeneid 
(books 3, 5, 6, and 7), Georgies (books 1 and 2); Xenophon— 
Anabasis (book 1), Oeconomicus. 

The annotated texts of this house are of great service as 
text-books for secondary schools and colleges. In every way 
this publisher enters into the life of teacher and pupil, and 
supplies their special need with keen discrimination. 
Srupies oF Men. By George W. Smalley. 

York: Harper & Brothers. 394 pp. $2.50. 

New York city has produced many great journalists, but 
among them all no one has ever combined the varied qualities 
which go to the making of a successful newspaper man in a 
greater degree than Mr. George W. Smalley. He has not only 
the facility and persistence combined with unlimited ‘information 
and acquaintanceship, which characterizes the practiced reporter, 
the ready fertility and instant, reliable judgment of a skillful 
editor, but in addition he almost possesses the accurate usage 
and the polished phraseology of a careful literary worker. 
Every one who is looking for the time when the daily press 
shall become a better and truer director of the popular opinion 
and judgment must have welcomed the news that Mr. Smalley 
had resigned his position as London correspondent of the Mew 
York Tribune, to become the New York representative of the 
London Times. Much as all regret that his letters will be read 
less widely in this country, it is certain that his influence will 
be felt much more strongly in the newspaper metropolis. It is 
scarcely possible that he will long be allowed to devote his 
genius and skill to the enlightenment of the island loving 
Britons. In his capacity of London correspondence, Mr. 
Smalley has contributed to the 7'ribune, in addition to his weekly 
summary of the news of the day in England, occasional letters 
upon the men of the time, those who have given some passing 
promise of future greatness, who have been elevated to positions 
of political or social responsibility, or whose death has recalled 
their past or present usefulness. In many ways, these letters 
have been models for any newspaper writer. They are often 
scrappy, at first reading, full of minor details, anecdotes, stray 
stories, with a comment or so in passing, and just enough of 
personal opinion to assure the reader that his own impressions 
were correct. Mr. Smalley has always written with a clear un- 
derstanding of the value of impressions and of personality. A 
man of the world and of affairs, he has been shooting with 
Rosebery, smoking with Bismarck, dining and traveling and 
chatting with most of the men with whom the readers of the 
papers feel somewhat acquainted. He has always been a guest 
at the opening nights of the new plays which every one hopes to 
see soon, received the earliest copies of the new books which 
are going to make some stir in the world, was bidden to meet 
the people whom the world is reading about for the moment. 
In his letters, he tells about all these, with the easy, polished 
style of the man of the world who is also a newspaper man. He 
is always free and frank, because he knows that those of whom 
he is telling know who he is and what he is doing, and that if he 
says what he thinks about them, he is saying nothing more than 
they all knew before, and that they like him the better for hav- 
ing opinions, whether their own are Radical or Conservative, 
Democratic or Republican. One reason that Mr. Smalley is a 
correspondent instead of something for which he would be paid 
much more money, is that he has always preferred freedom and 
self-respect before anything else. There is not a truer inde- 
pendent in the country than he, nor a man with more distinet 
partisan alliances and convictions. It is these occasional letters, 
in which he tells of the men whom he has known and studied, 

Cardinal Newman, Mr. Spurgeon, Balfour, Parnell and Lord 
Granville, the German Emperor and President Carnot, Tenny- 
son, Humphry Ward and Tyndall, Froude, Winthrop, Holmes 
and Mr. John Walter, and a dozen others, —the best of his 
letters to the Tribune during the past few years, which form 
these “ Studies of Men,” just published by Harpers. 


New 


Desiper! Erasmt Convivia E ConLogutts. 
by Victor 8. Clark. Boston: Ginn & Co. 200 pp. 
The idea of introducing these most interesting selections from 

Erasmus into the series of Latin classics, edited by Mr. Collar 
and Mr. Tetlow, was a happy one. The idea has been put jy 
execution under most favorable conditions, and every teacljoy 
of Latin must await the success of the experiment with intens,. 
interest. Many changes were necessary before the text eoyjq 
be presented to pupils for reading, but, so far as one can judge 
without testing the work in the classroom, the editing appears 
to have been done wisely and courageously, as well as with . 
scholarly appreciation of the needs of the subject and of tho 
language. If Medieval Latin can be adapted to the requirement. 
of pupils trained on classical Latin models, there is a great field 
yet before our editors of Latin text-books. If wisely exploited, 
the result must be favorable. 


edited 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PEDAGOGY OF HerpaAryr. 
Translated by J. C. Zinser ; edited by Charles De Gary. 
Ph.D. ( Heath’s Pedagogical Library). Cloth. 123 pp. Price. 
90 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

If Americans do not know and appreciate Herbart, it will not 
be the fault of Dr. De Garmo. It has been the fashion to say 
that Herbartianism had died in the land of its birth, to be born 
again in this country, but Dr. Stuckenberg of Berlin stated at 
the Twentieth Century Club recently that it was the liveliest 
pedagogy and psychology in Germany to-day, and he does not 
pose asa Herbartian. Let American scholars study Herbart 
himself, at least in the few careful translations that we have. 
Let no teacher pose as an anti-Herbartian until he has studied 
at least this introduction to the master. This work presents 
the psychological basis of education ; the ethical basis in five 
ethical ideas —inner freedom, efficiency, good will, justice, and 
equity ; and pedagogic application. 

MANUAL OF PrpaGoaics. By Daniel Putnam, Ypsi- 
lanti State Normal School, with introduction by Richard G. 
Boone, Ph. D. Cloth, pp: Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

Mr. Putnam is one of the eminently successful professional 
instructors of teachers. His theory and practice, methods, and 
principles, tact and tactics in the classroom, have marked him 
as &man eminent among the normal school instructors. He 
is a good, clear, sensible thinker. He has read much and well 
along pedagogical lines, but not as a disciple, nor yet as a critic. 
He has no body of doctrine peculiarly his own, has no aspira- 
tion to establish a school of philosophy, or even to develop a 
‘*strain” of special thought, neither does he belong to any school 
of German or English pedagogy or philosophy. He has read 
and thought that he may know the child in his general charac- 
teristics and ordinary environment, as a specialist in teaching 
how to teach. Mr. Putnam is a good teacher and in this text- 
book has given the cream of his life’s reading, thinking, and 
observing to those who would invigorate themselves from his 
experience and wisdom. 

A valuable feature of the book is the list of special references 
at the end of each chapter, specifying the work and chapter 
that will give direct aid in this connection. 
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New Zealand. 
Cloth, 272 


LONGMAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 

3y Robert Lee, Inspector of Schools, London. 

pp- New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

These geographical readers should be in every schoolroom in 
the land, and they will be in every community that proposes to 
equip the schools thoroughly. In no other series of books 
published in any land can there be found so much genuinely 
valuable matter, with none that is worthy a place in such a col- 
lection. The colored maps are the best in point of lateness of 
data, completeness of material, and accuracy of detail. The 
uncolored maps for special purposes are usable, the illustra- 
trations are admirable, and the appendix is a decided addition. 
At the end of each chapter are full notes on pronunciation, 
definition, éte. The style makes them as fascinating as a story. 
Whoever helps to make the use of these geographical readers 
general is doing good missionary work. 


THe Drecitine AND FALL or Napoveon. By Field 
Marshal Viscount Wolseley. Cloth. 205 pp. Price, $1.2). 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Napoleonic literature has reached the ‘‘eraze” period. Public 
knowledge and appreciation of history seems to be obtained on 
the crest of fad waves. We learned of Russia in this way, of 
Grant, and of the Civil War, and now the entire civilized worl: is 
reading of Napoleon. It is much like a ‘‘revival season,” and 
he who lets this opportunity pass will probably never read of 
Napoleon more. ‘This first issue of the Pall Mall Magazin 
Library is probably as valuable a single contribution to this 
phase of historical literature as will appear. Itis an admirable 
study by a military student and expert. One can read it with 
great satisfaction. 


Ten New ENGLAND BLossoMs AND THEIR INSECT 
Visrrors. By Clarence Moores Weed. Cloth. 142. pp- 
Price, $1.25. Beautifully illustrated. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin, & Co. 

Nature study has an indirect effect that is every way as valu- 
able as the school study itself, and books on flowers are made 
so attractive that they are studied in school and out with a 
relish. This study of ten blossoms is in many essentials the 
most important contribution that has been made thus far. The 
flowers chosen are the glaucous willow may flower, spring 
beauty, purple trillium, jack-in-the-pulpit, showy orchis, pink 
lady’s slipper, fringed polygola, Canada lily, and common 
thistle. 

The striking feature of the book is that which treats of th: 
insects associated with each plant. The illustrations of bot! 
flowers and insects are numerous, and of rare merit in point 0! 
science and art. The plan, style, and illustrations combine ¢ 
make the work attractive and valuable. 


By M. Foster, M. A.. 
York : Maemillan & Co 


A Trext-pooxk or Puystonoay. 
M. D., LL. D., F. R. S. New 
1,183 pp. Price, $5.00 
This is the most satisfactory text-book in physiology from th 

standpoint of the latest research in scholarly conservatism that 

has yet appeared. It is exhaustive with its 1,183 pages, is thor- 


oughly adapted for study and teaching, the subject being 
treated in a masterly way pedagogically. It is remarkably 
clear, with its diagrams, charts, and other illustrations. It has 


all the advantages of the laboratory method, with none of its 
weakness. It is enthusiastically written, which gives it the 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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The Werner Educational Series, 


SOME NEW 


TEXT-BOOKS OF INCOMPARABLE SUPERIORITY. 


HE WERNER MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 158 pp. Introduction Price, 30¢. 


ADAPTED TO ANY SERIES OF WRITTEN ARITHMETICS. 


)) T 
‘-_ LSWORTH’S NEW REVERSIBLE WRITING BOOKS. VERTICAL EDITION (6Nos., - - - - $1.00 PER DOZ. 


SLANTING EDITION (6 Nos. ), - - - - $1.00 PER DOZ. 
The copies are uniform 7” corresponding numbers of each edition. 
cate” S SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE, BOOK 1. [Introduction Price, 30c. This book contains 239 exercises, which include 76 songs 
all fresh and interesting, and adapted to work of the lower grades. 


BOOK II. (Nearly Ready. ) 
BOOK III. (In Preparation. ) 
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Among the numerous books in preparation, we are pleased to announce the followirg, which will BE READY © 
JULY 1, 1895, or soon thereafter. 
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rs NOTEWORTHY BOOKS READY IN JULY. 
e § GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA. .. __150 pp. [DS 


THE Seen GOVERNMENT. . 464 pp. 

(For High Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges. ) 
sy B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D., University of Michigan. 

This standard wok has bese re-written, re-arranged, and : 

brought down to date. It will appear in new type and dress. the “ Re 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS (With Answers). 144 pp. @ THE WERNER PRIMER. ; : : 112 pp. 


(For Supplementary Work, Grammar Grades.) By we oem (For beginners in Reading.) By F. Lillian Taylor, Prin- 
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By William N. Giffin, Vice-Principal, Cook County Nor- 
mal School. In the preparation of this Algebra the 
oananan author has followed strictly the suggestions contained in 
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q Henry & Davidson, Decatur, Ill., Public Schools. q cipal Training School, Galesburg, Ill. ‘This small volume (x9) 
contains suitable problems for the several grades, cor- will mark an epoch in the making of school books, both 


from the standpoint of subject-matter and artistic execution. It is based 
upon new and origin: il lines of thought and method, and will enlist immediate 


e 
a 5) STATE GOVERNMENT SERIES. = interest from all educators who are looking for help and guidance in teaching 


rectly graded and attr: ctively presented. 
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Under the general editorship of Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, beginners to read. 
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THE WERNER BOOKKEEPING. ° ° 96 pp. 


SIX COLUMN JOURNAL METHOD. 





|) HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF MISSOURI. 























amen (For all Grades and Private Reading.) By J. U. Barnard @) 
p , J. . (For Grammar Grades.) By Edgar G. Lantman, Principal, @®) 
j rofessor of Pedagogy, University of Mississippi. In , # : ; os ‘ ee 

TaN 4 q hi oe ; ——e Binghamton, New York. This work is the result of 

€&) + this work the subject will be handled in an interesting and ’ oon T 

Sfe several years’ experience bya practical bookkeeper and teacher. ‘The system 


scholarly manner. A similar book for each State is in preparation. (New . 
employed has been thoroughly tested in regular school work. 


York, Texas, Michigan, and Pennsylvania will be ready soon.) 
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WE ARE FULLY EQUIPPED AND ABUNDANTLY PREPARED TO ISSUE PUBLICATIONS OF 
RECOGNIZED MERIT, WHICH WILL BE ADDED RAPIDLY TO OUR ALREADY 
EXTENSIVE LIST OF 


STANDARD - SCHOOL : BOOKS. 
The Werner Company, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
5-7 East 16th Street. 160-174 Adams Street. 812-814 Chestnut Street. 


©! BosToN, MINNEAPOLIS, 
405 Century Building. |¢ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE BACKWARD BOY. 


BY PRESIDENT JAMES B. ANGELL, ANN ARBOR, 


How shall we teach backward children ? 
which sorely perplexes parents and teachers. 


nent scholars : 
under judicious training. 


In some cases the backwardness is owing to the mental con- 
stitution of the children, in others it is caused by bad teach- 


This is a question 

We are not now 
considering the case of what we call feeble-minded children. 
We are speaking of those who have unusual difficulty in 
learning, of those who have little interest in study, and of 
those who have slow or tardy mental development. 

These three classes obviously differ from each other. The 
first class is not likely, under any treatment, to furnish emi- 
the second and the third may do so in due time 


boy by discovering a talent which none of his elementary 


studies has tested. 


I once knew a boy in college who evinced no interest in any 


of his regular work. He was deemed hopelessly lazy. He 
was generally busy making caricatures of his fellow-students 


and of the professors. 
MICH. 


self. 


manded. 
have a talent for drawing. 


of making anything of you. 
for an artist. 


One day a caricature of a certain professor, which had much 
amused the students, fell into the hands of the professor him- 
Ile summoned the young man to his room. 
went with some trepidation, supposing he was to be repri- Nog, 
But the wise teacher said to him: 
No one of the faculty has been 
able to find out what you were made for. 
0 But evidently you are intended 
You ought to go abroad and study art.” 

And then, having himself lived many years in Rome, he 
vave his astonished and gratified hearer suggestions concern- 
ing the best method of pursuing art studies, and tendered him 
letters to distinguished artists at Rome. 
followed the advice given him, and became a painter of dis- 


We have 


The student 


**You seem to 


All have despaired 


wo 


This indolent student 


CN AN > 


Examples of Historic Ornament, 


issued a series of ten folio plates in outline 


only (not colored) of the following: 
Egyptian. 

Assyrian and Persian. 
Greek. 

Roman. 

Byzantine and Romanesque. 
Moorish and Arabian. 


ing. I knew a lawyer who talked of seeking in the courts tinction. The timely counsel of his teacher was the making ’of . Gothic. 

damages of a wretched teacher, for the injury he had inflicted en sede, . ; 

on the lawyer's son by unwise methods of instruction. We should not be too easily discouraged at finding the . Gothic. 

Though the boy was bright, he had been taught in such a man- mental operations of a child slow. I know a man of advanced 9.° R P 

ner that he had no mental discipline. , years, one of the most eminent scholars in one department of , enalssance. 
Some teachers, in giving instruction to classes, take nO joarning whom I have met, whose mental processes have always 10. Renaissance. 


special pains to help the dull and backward pupils. 
that their function is to teach those who are teachable under 
the ordinary methods, and that the rest are not worth spending 


time on. 


It must be confessed that a teacher who has a large class 
may, with reason, be perplexed to decide how much the bright 
scholars are to be delayed, or to be deprived of the instructor’s 
inspiring help for the sake of the backward pupils. 
he is not justified in refusing to give some special attention to 
A skillffil teacher can do 
much for them without seriously retarding the progress of the 
Many a devoted instructor has found a rich 


the most needy section of the class. 


better scholars. 


They hold 


But surely ‘ 
* our children. 


ripened late. 


development lags. 
a phenomenon. 


accuracy and sureness equally surprising. 
difficulty in following a speaker, because his mind cannot keep 
pace with the speaker’s utterances. But his attainments are 
so ample that he is justly considered an authority in the branch 
to which he has given the leisure of a long life. 

Still less should we be disheartened at a lack of precocity in 
Many a man of 
Sometimes very rapid 
seems to absorb all the vital force in 
One need not be unduly disturbed by such 
After a little the intellectual growth will be 


gone on with a slowness which is surprising, but with an 


He sometimes has Each sheet 


great intellectual force has 
physical development 
a boy so that his mental 


the size of the 


reward for giving them special help outside of the regular resumed. The observant teacher or parent will wait with 
hours ot school. a patience for this result. 
If children are Heid backward, doubtless it is best for them But do what we may, we shall, of course, find a certain , 
to have the special services of a private teacher for HOM® kes af childten whe van ever become eminent echolare. class period. 
time. Although they thus lose the inspiring aid of companion- or even passably complete a college course. We must then 


ship, which affords so much joy and stimulus in a school, yet 
they escape the depressing and mortifying influence of seeing 
their dulness exhibited at every recitation to that most merci- 
less of audiences, a company of schoolchildren who are out- 


stripping them, and ridiculing their stupidity. 
But what shall the private teacher do! He 


the beginning, at the zero point of the pupil’s knowledge, and 
with patience proceed only so rapidly as the slow mind can 
master each step, and he must lend interest to this tardy march 


by all the resources at his command. 


Often, if the child lacks interest in the studies first taken up, 


must begin at 


in life. 
them for some worthy career. 


it will be found on trial that he can readily be interested in 


some other study. 


branch of natural history. 
gratify this passion. 


Then begin with this last study, and link 
it, if possible, in some way with the less interesting pursuit. 
A boy who abominates grammar may have a passion for some 
( Be sure that he has a chance to 
An apt teacher may sometimes save a 


honestly recognize the fact, and inquire what they can best do 
Not unfrequently they have executive talent which fits 


We must, with patience and persistence, strive to impart to 
them, by however slow a process, such an amount and kind of 
training as will enable them to fill, without discredit, the place 
allotted to them in life.—The Youth’s Companion. 

0) 
WEATHER PROVERBS FOR JULY. 


As July, so the next January. 


Price 


If the first of July be rainy weather, 
It will rain more or less for three weeks together. 


—If it rains on the tenth, it will rain for seven weeks. 


to show where the originals were found. 
examples given on the different sheets varies according to 


also practicable *for students in 


includes from twenty-four to sixty-four cor- 


rectly drawn examples of historic ornament in the flat, low 
relief, and the round, most of these being definitely marked 


The number of 


separate examples. 


These plates are printed on heavy paper,’ 21x24 (capable 
of taking water colors effectively), and are suitable for 
framing and hanging on the wall, or for cutting into small 
cards as material for study by differentfpupils during one 
The*inexpensiveness of the plates makes it 


high schools, normal 


schools, and colleges to cut up the sheets and mount the 
separate examples in their note-books in connection with 
lectures on the history of art. 


per Plate, 25 cents, net. 


Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Chicago: 151 Wabash Ave. 


Boston : 646 Washington St, 


New York: 47 East Tenth St. 








NATURE, London, England, J. 


Embodies many new principles in lexicography ; 


The Unequaled Richness of its Vocabu- 
lary. 


It records by actual count 301,865 vocabulary 
terms (exclusive of the appendix, which con- 
nearly 2} times the 


tains entries ), 


number to be found in any other single-volume 


47,408 


dictionary, and 75,000 more than in any other 


dictionary of the English language. 


Harvard University : 

Prof. N.S. Shaler: ‘ Toe Standard Diction 
ary Will rewain ap eudurtog Monument to the labor 
of its editurs. L velieve that it will come into 
general use in this communitty.’—Pref. Andrew 
Preston Peabody, tormerty, alse, Kuitor of The 
North American Keview: © This Dictionary will 
prove of tavaiuable service, and will last while the 
Esgiish language remains essentially unchanged. 
it may need supplements, but it will not need to be 
rewritten for three or four generations.” 


Prof. Wm. Clark, Trinity College, Canada: 
‘*Whether one considers the fulness of the vocabu 
lary, the accuracy aod admirable arrangement of 
the definitions, or the carefulness of the etywology, 
there seems nothing more to be wished for.” 


The Critic, New York : “ The rules for the ex- 
clusion of useless words and phrases that have been 
'tlowed are most exicting. ° N-wly coined 
literary words have been carefully considered, first 
by the office editors, chen by a special committee,”’ 


Edward Everett Hale: “It is the blessing 
of our breakfest table.” 


Edmund CC. Stedman: “ It is the most in- 


clusive and scholarly of recent English dictionaries 
in not more than two volumes.”’ 


University of Michigan: 


Hion. Themas VM. Coley, Professor of Law, 
ex-Chairman Loterstate Commission : ‘It is every- 


NORMAN LOCKYER, Editor: 








“It passes the wit of man to suggest anything which ought to have been done 


dictionary a success,” 





AtJUST COAXKPLETED# 


“eoThe Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionaryss* 


cost over $960,000. 





work, an‘ the ¢ditors apd publishers bave done @ 
greatservice tothe English language and literature 
10 ii8 preparation and publication.” 


The Atheneum London: ‘‘ Its vocabulary is 
the most encyciopeure that has ever bien compiled 
... [fs treatment of compounds is systematic. 

The editor has achieved a highly creditable m>asure 
ot success.” 


The Scientific Alphabet. 


This alphabet is used in the pronunciation 


of words; it is approved by the American 


Philological Association, and by the Philologi 
cal Seciety of England. 


Oxford University, England: 


Prof. J. A. Hh. Murray, Editor of the great 
Vurray (Oxtord) Dictiovary: “The introcucticn of 
the phonetic element iu the Standard is a desirable 
recognition of the need of reformed spelling, and 
Prof. F. A. March's editors\.ip of this department 
is everything that could be asked for.”—Pref. A. 
Mayce: ‘It will deserve al! of the encomia passeu 
upon it.” 


The Literary Werld, London, England: 
* The complete work is a new testimony to the full 
and careful scholarship of the brilliant American 
school of philology.’’ 


Johns Hopkins University : 


William Hand SBrewne, Professor of 
Kog'ish Literature; “[t surpasses all similar works.” 


Scientific American, N. Y.: ‘The Scientific 
Alphatetis used. This isan immense advance over 
the arbitrary system used in 80 many other works 
of this character.” 


South Wales Daily News, Cardiff, Wales: 
* The Scientific Alpbabet 18 avery valuable aid to 
exact pronuneiition.” 


Phonetic Journal, Bath, Eog.: ‘fhe 
Scientifi: Alphabet ts along the line of work done by 
the most eminent philologists of England and 





Disputed Spellings and Pronunciations. 


These have been referred to a committee of 
50 leading Philologists in the English Speak- 
ing World, whose preferences have been here 
indicated, also the preferences of all leading 
dictionaries, 


Vale University: 


Pres. Timothy Dwight: ‘I value the Stand- 
ard Dicuonary very highly.’ — Pref. T. D. 
Geodell: * [. will ceit.inly meet my vaily needs 
b-tterthan any other single-volume dictionary in 
«Xi: tence.” 


Mark Lane Express, London: ‘ Of course 
there are many who will somewhat object to what 
is Known as the American style of apelling, but no 
such oj ction can be raised against this dictionary, 
vecause disputed spellings and pronunciations bave 
Leen referred to an advisory committee of philolo- 
xists in American, Englisb, Canadian, Austratian, 
and Kast Indian universities. The differences of 
probunciation are shown in the appendix of the 
book, and further, any disputed spellings and pro- 
nunciations will be found given by each member of 
that committee.” 


The Call, Sin Francisco: ‘ Disputed spellings 
and pronunciations are laid tefore a committee of 
distinguished /iterati representing every land where 
English is spoken. This committee of philologists 
mark their preferences. . , By this method is 
given a valoé to the spelling and pronunciation that 
has never been attained before in any dictionary.” 


The Daily Post, Liverpoo!, England: * It is 
an implement that will be of vast service to those 
who cultivate the literary arts on either side of the 
Atlantic. It isa monument to American industry 
no less than the great white city by Lake Michigan.” 


In Definitions, the “Order of Usage” 
has been followed. 


Smithsonian Institution : 


Dr. G. Brown Goode: ‘ It will be to words 
what we hope the National Museum will some day 











thing that could be desired. . . . It is a noble | America.” 
SPECIAL IN ONE VOLUME 
INTRODUCTION Half Russia, - ° = . - ° ° ‘ 812.00 
PRICES: Full Russia f With Denison's ) - ° 14 00 
Full Moroecce, | Reference Index § - ° 18 00 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 

Per Vol. 
° $7.50 
8.50 
11.00 


Half Russia, 
Full Russia, 
Full M>rocco, 


{ With Denison’s 
| Reference Index. { 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


which has not been done to make this 


2,338 large quarto pages; 5 000 illustrations, made expressly for this work ; 247 editors and specialists 532 ; readers for illustrative quotations ; 


hecome to concrete things’ — Pref. George P. 
Merrill: ‘It was not until came to consuit the 
S andaud Dictionary that I 1e«izea the immerse 
advantage of its method over that ordinarily pur- 
sued, giving first the cefinition of a word ana after- 
wards its derivation and synonyms.” 


_, &&. W. Smalley, Londen, Eng., in New York 
Tribune: * A distinctive ard independent work, and 
will be tiankly welcomed in Englind as well as in 
pth dy - . . Preeminently a dictionary for the 
) 3. 


Conservative, yet Aggressively Right, 
Along Lines of Spelling Reform. 


Cambridge University, England: 


Walter W. Skeat, the eminent etymologist 
and rrotessor of Angiv-Saxon: “ A spelling reform 
in the Ei glish lat guage is certain to come, and Dr. 
March is amin thoroughly qualified to preside over 
this department of the Standard Dictionary.” 
Also, ‘It is a good all round work.”’ 

Prof. J. E. Sandys: “ [t isan admirable work, 
— apeenyen to become famous on both sides of the 
antic. 


Brown University : 


E. Benjamin Andrews, President: “ It is an 


out-and-out new product, and not, like our old dic- 
tiot aries, the result of patching and amendment, 
little by little, the diff'rent pieces often added by 
many, many minds.” 


Prof. T. W. Hunt, Professor of Englisb, Prince- 
ton: ‘ Will be the Eoglish people’s word-book.” 


The St. James’s (Gazstte]) Budget, Londor, 
Eng.: ‘ Difficult to praise this splendid Dictionary 
too higbls.”’ 


Among other distinguishing features of this great 
new Dictionary are the systematic COMPOUNDING OF 
WORDS; the “ LOCATING "’ QUOTATIONS ; SYSTEMATIC 
GROUPING of allied terms; unequaled treatment of 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS, ALSO Of PREP( SITIONS ; 
definitions by DEFINITIVE STATEMENTS rather than 
by synonyms; the placing of the APPENDIX UNDER 
SINGLE ALPHABET; indication whether the INITIAL 
LETTER of a word is a capital or small; a STANDARD 
OF COLORS; splendid COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS by 





Prang and others, etc., etc. 
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SPICES AND OTHER THINGS. 





There are many things in every-day use in the 
kitchen, or in the arts and sciences, with which teach- 
ers and pupils would do well to be acquainted in some 
degree. Do not attempt to teach the following facts 
to all the class, but in each case awaken an interest, 
If you do 
not succeed in creating a desire to know about an arti- 


arouse the curiosity of some of the class. 
cle, do not attempt to teach about it. For instanee, ask 
if any child ever saw turpentine. If none have, say 
no moré about it, but if one has, let him tell all he 
Perhaps he will tell all that you care 

if 
In no school will you be liable to find 


knows about it. 


to have known; not, you can supplement his 
knowledge. 
knowledge of all these articles; in some schools it will 
be one thing and in another, some other thing, that 


will not be known. 


Capers are the flowers of the caper bush, preserved in salt 
and vinegar. 

Cloves are the dried blossoms of the clove tree. 

Saffron is the dried stigma of the common yellow crocus 
which grows in our gardens. 

Starch is extracted from potatoes, corn, rice, arrowrvot, ete. 

Sago is a dry, granulated starch imported from the East 
Indies. 

Rice is the peeled and dried seed of the rice plant. 

Coffee is the kernel taken from the berry of the coffee tree. 

Cocoa is made from the fruit of the cocoa tree, fermented for 
five days in heaps, or in earthen vessels. 

Raisins are sun-dried grapes of a peculiarly luscious variety. 

Figs are dried and skillfully prepared fruit that looks much 
like the pear. 

Dates are dried and prepared fruit of the date palm. 

l’runes are prepared fruit of small trees. 

Nutmegs are the stone fruit found in a fleshy hull. They 
are prepared by being hulled, dried, and immersed in a solution 
of lime and salt water. 

Yace is the blossom of the nutmeg tree, and is prepared by 
being immersed in salt water. 

Cardamon is the ripe seed of several varieties of tropical 
plants. 

Vanilla is made from beans that grow upon a vine that clings 
to trees and rocks. 

Black pepper is made from the wnripe dried berry of the 
pepper shrub. 


White pepper is made from the ripe berry. 
Carraway is the seed of a common wild plant. 
Allspice is made from the fruit of the pimento tree. The 
seed is much like the pea. 

The the in the pod-like fruit of the 


Indian tamarind tree. It is a dark brown mass, and is gener- 


tamarind is marrow 
ally mixed with the seeds and fibres of the fruit. 
Black mustard is the seed of sinapis nigra. The seeds have 
a brown color with a reddish tint. 
White the of 
threshed from the pods, and have a yellowish tint. 
Linseed the of 


brown, oblong, and have a whitish, sweetish kernel. 


mustard is seed sinapis alba. They are 


is seed flax. They are smooth, shining, 
Vea is the dried and rolled leaves of the tea plant. 
Senua is the dried leaves of the cassia bush. 
Cinnamon is the inner rind of the cinnamon tree. The bark 
of the young shoots is the best. 

Cork is the outer rind of the cork-oak. 

Ginyer is the dried root-stalk of the ginger plant. 

Indigo is the sap of the indigofera. 

Litmus is produced from lichens which grow on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. The lichens are ground, moistened, and 
treated with potash, lime, and ammonia, and converted into 


It 


plaster of Paris, and dried and pressed 


dough. is then fermented, and afterwards mixed with 


Loygwood is the marrow of a peculiar tree in the West Indies. 
It is shipped in long, thick pieces of firm, heavy, dark red wood. 
It is split up and moistened by water or acid for use. 

Mudder is the root of It 
size of a lead pencil, and much longer. is cleansed, dried, 
It is a dye stuff. 


an herb-like growth. is about the 
It 
and ground. 
Gamboge is a yellow gum which flows freely from the gam- 
boga tree of the East Indies. 
Asphalt is a combustible, mineral pitch of a brownish color. 


Amber is a fossil found in the sea and sometimes on the 
banks upon the shore. 
Turpentine is a balsam which flows from some varieties 


of pine. 

Camphor is contained in the wood and the root of the cam- 
phor tree of the East Indies. 

Caouichoue (India rubber) is obtained from the milky secre- 
tion of various trees and climbing plants of South America. 
The bark of the tree is thoroughly cleansed, after which they 
cut through the bark and let the milky sap run into clay troughs, 
or into hollow pumpkins. The sapisthen dried. For practical] 
cooked 
chemical treatment 

Gutta-percha is the milky sap of the Isonandra gutta tree of 


use it is for two or three hours. It is finally given 


- vulcanized. 


the East Indies. 


Olive ot/ is pressed from the olives, a fruit that grows in 
Spain, California, ete. 

Cotton is the fibrous covering of the seeds within the * husk’ 
of the cotton shrub, which grows abundantly in the Southern 
States. 

Flax is the fibrous material yielded from the stalks of the flax 
plant. 

Hemp is yielded in the same manner as flax, but is much 
coarser 

Linen goods are made from flax and hemp. 

Rattan is the shaft of a reed-like growth of the East Indies. 

Iceland moss is a lichen (plant) found especially in Norway 
and Teeland. 

lrish moss is a fine seaweed. 

Cream of Tartar is the refined crust, or sediment, formed in 
the interior of wine vats and wine bottles, existing primarily in 
the juice of the grape. 

Gelatine is the carefully prepared jelly of the gelatinous tis- 
sues of certain animals, mostly from the softer parts of the 
hides of oxen and calves and the skin of sheep. 

Qlue 
perhaps it would be better to say that gelatine is refined glue, 


is ‘‘ gelatine” coarsely, carelesly, cheaply made, or 
made from the more carefully selected materials. 

Isinglass is avery pure form of gelatine, made from portions 
of fish. 

Lard is the fat of hogs. 

Tallow is the fat of oxen and sheep. 

Neats-foot oil is the soft fat produced in the preparation of 
the feet and intestines of oxen for the market. 

Yusk is obtained from a cell in the male musk deer. 

Sponges are a vegetable-like animal that grows in’ the rocks 
in the depths of the sea. 

Emery is the fine particles of a mineral — emery and is 
prepared by heating to a high degree and cooling suddenly with 
water, and then crushing. 

Sulphur is a mineral, mined is large quantities in California. 
It is also made artificially, or chemically. 

Graphite is a rare mineral, and in mined chiefly in Vermont 
and California, and in Germany. 

Alum is sometimes found as a mineral, but is usually made 
by chemical processes. 

Saltpetre is sometimes found as a mineral, but is mostly 
manufactured by chemical processes. 

Salt is sometimes mined, and sometimes obtained from very 
salt water by evaporation. 

Rock salt is mined, 

Sea salt is obtained from sea water. 

Spring salt is obtained from the water of mineral springs. 

Borax isa mineral found upon the coasts of Japan, Chili, and 
Bolivia. 











COMMENDATIONS OF 


THE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


From All Quarters of the English-Speaking 


Merits ure Indisputable. 
The Londen Times, April 5, 1895: * The 


World Comes a Chorus of the Highest Praise. 


nineteenth century. For comprehensiveness 
of vocabulary, accuracy of definition, judicious ar 
rangement of materia’, instructive iliustrations, and 


merits of tne Standard Dictionary are indisputable 

and are abundantly attested by a large nuwhber of 

uvimpeachable authorities. . Shculd commanda 

wide and deserved popularity.” 

Most Complete and Most Satisfac- 
tory. 

The New Work Herald: “ We are free t 
pronounce it the most complete and most satis 
factory dictionary yet printed... . This is high 
praise, to be sure, but it is well merited.” 


Abundant and Original Merits. 


The Daily Herald, Boston: ‘ [t will find its 
way everywhere by its abundant and original mer. 
its.” 


Each Definition Accurate. 

Alexander 8. Webb, LL.D., President 
College of the City of New York, March 19, 1895: “I 
am led to use the Standard Dictionary in mv home 
andin my office: because it comes to me with eacb 
defi sition accurate and supportea by leading autbor- 
ities ; because it is the most comprehensive diction- 
ary of its size; because I learn from it; in fact, 
because it has taken the place of many of my large 
volumes heretofore necessary for reference.” 


Extremely Well Done. 


“. 


E. J. Phelps, LL.D., Yale University, Ex-| 


Minister to Great Britain, March 24, 1895: ‘*‘ The 
work is extremely well done throughout. I have no 
doubt that for general and practical purposes it is 
the best American dictionary now ava.lable.”’ 
A Rich Mine of Information. 

F. Max Maller, LL D, Oxford University, 
England, Aoril 13, 1895 : 


mation, and shows how much cain be achieved by | 


cod aration it under careful supervision.” 


Most Complete Work. 


Hon. Justin McCarthy, ™. P., House of | 


Commons, April 5, 1895: ‘ fhe Standard Dictionary 
is the most complete work of the kind I have known 
It is a whole library in itself. I consult it daily ; and 
I not marely consult it, I read page after page for 
the mere pleasure of the rer ding.” 


All That Was Promised Has Materi- 


alized. ; 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. : ‘‘ Upon 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTION Half 


PRICES 


‘“ [tis arich mine of infor-| 


Fall Rassia, 
Fall Morocco. | Reference Incex 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMP 


who write must praise itevermore.’ The volum: bas 
appeared, and four-fourths of a'l that was prophesied 
has materialized ; all who read and write wil' be so 
debtors. [ovo thoroughness, c mpletenes*, accuracy, 
typography, style, and iilustration, it challenges 
criticism, «nd commancs edwiration.” 


Praise From a Most Critical Source. 
Notes and Queries, London, April 19, 1895: 
**The work is all that 1t pretends to be, a splendid 
bequest to the Enoglish-speaking races. For our 
selves we are willing to bear testimony, and to own 
that the book is the most valuable and the most con 
venient work in its class extant, a book which re 
flects equal credit upon American scholarship and 
epterprise.”’ 
In Every Department a Distinct Ad- 
vance, 

The Boston Daily Traveller: -. In 
point of completeness it is without a peer in our lap 
guage.” 

Great Praise From India. 


University of Bombay: H. M. Binpwoop, M. 
4., LL.D., Vice-Chenecellor, Indian: ** - Ought to 
make any further attempt at dictionary-making un- 
neci ssary for the next 100 years.” 


A Triumph. 

New Work Times, N. Y., May 19, 1895: * It is 
atriuwpb of modern business methods no less than 
of scholarship.” 


Why It is the Dictionary for All, 


| 

i ee “4 ” . i 
Education, Boston: “... We recommend this 
| dictionary because of the common-sense plan on 
| which itis based; because of the authoritative sys- 








tem of pronunciation it has adopted ; because of irs 
accurate and concise definitions; and bec ‘use of the 
pumerous and comprebensive tables and lists which 
are to be found sprinkied throughout its pages.... 
It surpasses any other dictionary.” 


No Other Dictionary Needed. 


Scoteman, Edinburgh, April 1, 1895: ‘ Itis not 
rash to say that the man or library which owns ‘ The 
| Standard ’ need not have any otler.” 


IN ONE VOLUME 


| 


> 


: ‘ . . ‘ ; ; S41 
With Denison’s ‘ . + 


Raesia, 


Tme 
sos 


0 
0 
0 


” o inngstaae 

the appearance of the prospectus the editor of the) Thorough, Rich, Accurate, and 

Journal siid: ‘If ov e-fourth that is foreshadowed | 

by the prospectus materializ 8in the Standard Dic. | Authoritative. 

tionary, it will make the world its de>dtor, and all} Sunday-Scheel Times Philadelphia, Pa 
e > ; . . 





May 11, 1895 : ** Continued use , - has shown the 
| work to be a weizhty, thorough, rich, accurate, 
| authoritative, and convenient addition to lexico- 
| graphical maicerial ”’ 


Ado] ted as the Stendard, 


Vouth’s Companion : EDWARD STANWOOD, 
| Managing Esitor, wiites: ** We have selected the 
Standard as the Dictionary for the use of our provf- 
reader in his own room.” 


An Authority of the Highest Rank, 

J. G. Fitch, LL.D., Department of Educa- 
tiov, Londor, Eng , March 29, 1895: * I cannot doubt 
that it will be accepted as an authority of the high- 
est rank io the department of philology.” 


An Authority in the Patent-Office. 


United States Patent Qffice, A. G. WILKIN- 
SON, Privne:pal Examiner, formerly Professor of 
CL inguages, University of Misscuri: * The genera! 
arrangement of matter is so vastly superior that I 
can bardly say enougbin its praise. . con 
gratulate the editors on the most perfect dictionary 
ever m ide in any langu:ege.” 

Clear, Concise, Accurate, 
hensive. 

Vale University: Pror. A. M. WHEELER: 
* Clear, concise, accurate, comprehensive; at once 
scholarly and popular; admirably arranged, beauti 


Jompr '- 


| admirable typozraphy, it is superior to any other 
work of its cliss, and ere long will supersede them, 
and be recozuized as THE Standard Dictionary.” 


Essential for School Libraries. 

Cecil F. BP. Bancroft, LL.D... Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., March 14, 1895; * The 
complet d Standard Dictionary is a distinct covtri- 
bution to English lexicographby, and will be included 
as one of the essentials of a thoroughly furnished 
lidrary for school work.” 


The Standard Dictionary Deserves 
the Very Highest Praise. 


The Glasgow Herald, Glasgow, Scotland, 
April 4, 1895: ** Ladeed, looked at from any point of 
view,it is a monumental work-a work which re- 
flects the greatest credit on all concerned ip its pro- 
duction, from tha compositor to the editor.”’ 


A Philological Masterpiece. 


Wark Lame Express, April 15,1895: “Will 
stand preé nineotly before the wor'd as a philologi- 
cal masterpiece. . - Nothing we could add 
could be too great praise” 


A Strong Point to its Credit 


The Independent, New York: “From the 
time the plan was brought to its full and systematic 
development, the work has been pushed with great 
energy, No expense and no pains have been spared 
Collaboration has been carried to the utmost timits. 





fully printed, of convenient size »nd shape, and 
therefore easy to consult; a delight to the eye and to 
the mind—what more can one ask inthe way ofa 
dictionar)? ”’ 


Australia Also is Satisfied with the 


Work. 
University of Sydaey: PROF. Emit J. Taecn 
MANN, Australia : ‘* Wonderfully complete and con- 
cise, and a dis‘inct advance in lex cography.” 


Will Ere Long Supersede all Others, 


Princeton College (N.J.): JoHNT DUFFELD, 
LL.D.: * Ic will be conspicucus among the enduring | 











mouuments of intellectual lite at the close of the | 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Committ-es of consultation and reference have been 
formed and kept at work for every sub department. 
. « « The Standard atarts A with a strong 
point toits credit in the range and fulness of its 
vocabulary It containsin all departments a great 
amount of good work of high utility and an immense 
amount of condensed encyclopedia, ae ifs 


Deserves the Title Standard. 


Hienry MI. Stanley. the African Explorer 
London, Eng., March 28, 1895: ** 1 was amazed at the 
exceeding beauty and sumptuousness of the work. 

. It thoroughly deserves the title of ‘Stand- 
ard’ Iam proud toown suchatreasure. . . . It, 
co nes nearest to my idea of a first class dictionary. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


Per Vo'. Comp'ere 
Half Russia. . = . 5 87.00 815.00 te + Canvas W i, & Je 
Fall Rassia { With Deniaon’s | 8.50 17.00 
Full Morocco, | Reference Index } 11.00 2':2.00 sive terr 





ANY, Publishers, 
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charm of a specialist. Without any of the unreliability of 
“expert” writing, the whole tone of the book is helpful as a 
preparation for the study of pay iatogians psychology. 


Srate EpucatioN FoR THE ProrLe iN AMERICA, 
Evurore, Inpia, aND AUSTRALIA. With papers on the 
Education of Women, Technical Instruction, and Payment 
by Results. Cloth, 6x9} inches. 176 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

This is a remarkable book, prepared by great masters like 
Sir William Wilson Hunter, Edward M. Hance, LL. B., E. 
F. M. MacCarthy, Emily Crawford, Sir Philip Magnus, eé ad. 
Itis an authoritative statement of the education, life, process, 
and methods in all countries. It is so much more than one 
expects that he is irritated at the absence of a preface. Rarely 
does one care for a preface if it is there, but in this case he 
wishes he might know something regarding the why and the 
how of this collection of exceptional papers; but then Mr. 
Bardeen is noted for reproducing, without apology, rare gems 
and masterpieces. Few of us realize how much we owe the 
enterprise, financial courage, and professional taste of this re- 
markable publisher of educational literature. 


Heroes oF THE Narions: Lours XIV. AND THE 
ZENITH OF THE Frencu Monarcuy. By Arthur Hassall. 
JULIAN, THE PHILOSOPHER, AND THE LAST STRUGGLE OF 
PAGANISM AGAINST CHRISTIANITY. By Alice Gardner. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 each. 

It is somewhat surprising that an American firm should an- 

nounce a series of twenty-five ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations,” of 
‘biographical studies of representative historical characters, 
about whom have gathered the great traditions of the nations,” 
and not find room among the twenty-five for George Washing- 
ton. The series, it is true, is edited by an Englishman, who 
happens to know more about Greece than about the events of 
1776 and 1787. The truth seems to be, and the idea is con- 
firmed by a brief acquaintance with the two additions recently 
made to the series, that Mr. Evelyn Abbott has interpreted the 
purpose of the series very literally. Ife is not editing a series 
of biographies of ideal, or even great men, but of heroes. 
Ilence it is that we have Lincoln instead of Washington. ‘There 
is still some fragmentary interest in the first president, but we 
Americans as a people have not yet recovered from the revul- 
sion which was occasioned by the tremendous extent to which 
the Washington Legend was overdone during the first half of 
this century. It was discovered that Washington was not the 
correct speller and grammarian that President Sparks had made 
him, that he swore, — once, —that he kept slaves, and that he 
went on jambarees and played cards with the parson. Nowa- 
days, when the average American hears Washington mentioned, 
he shrugs his shoulders and suggests that the ** Father of His 
Country ” was only an ordinary human being after all. He is 
quite oblivious of the fact that the more one studies the corre- 
spondence and the career of the first American, the more evi- 
dent it becomes that there is hardly a personality in all mun- 
dane history which can be called the equal of George Washing- 
ton. The legendary Washington has been destroyed, forever, 
let us hope. In his place we have, or should have, the man, 
whose life, as he lived it, makes him only too far superior to 
any of these ‘accepted types of the several national ideals.” 


From Washington to Julian, the Apostate, even when Louis 
Quatorze is at hand for a stepping-stone, is a long way s,—but 
this is a notice of the series, and not of these two volumes which 
furnish the text. Mr. Hassell, especially, seems to have caught 
the editor’s design, and he writes of his hero in a tone which 
would have assured him of high preferment in the reign of the 
great Louis. He hardly pretends to discrimination, or criticism, 
or honest judgment. Other men have said things about Louis 
which would not have pleased that monarch. ‘These*things, Mr. 
Hassall appears to believe, could not have been so. It is very 
likely that Mr. Hassall has been studying Louis XIV. from the 
‘ but his instructors, it may be, forgot to warn him that 


sources, 
common sense and an ordinary intelligence, 


one needs to use 
even in studying history from the sources. 


Cicero — De Orarore. Book I. Edited on the 
basis of Sorof’s second edition, by W. B. Owen, Ph. D. 
Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 195 pp. 

Those of us who remember the massive volume of Latin prose 
that we carried to and from the classroom in our secondary 
school days are prepared to appreciate the luxury of a boy in 
this day, who can take a book of Cicero’s orations in his pocket 
and play a game of ball en route. The text is that accepted by 
the best authorities. The introduction is every way helpful, 
while the notes occupy nearly two-thirds of the book. 


A Hanppook or Encuisun Composition. By James 
Morgan Hart. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 360 pp. 
Price $1.00. 

No house is more heroic in its loyalty to the idea so eloquently 
expressed by Dr. Harris that the text-book was never more 
indispensable than to-day, and that a text-book gains nothing by 
being called by some other name, and that the methods of a 
text-book gain nothing by being clothed in some other garb. 
This is in very trutha handbook of English composition and 
is skillfully adapted to the demands of the day. It aims high, 
and without touching upon the theory of rhetoric or upon the 
relations of rhetoric to Yrammar, logic or wsthetics, it gives all 
that is usable for the ordinary secondary school, so far as these 
are available without technicalities. 

Professor Hart is at the head of one of the largest English 
departments in the country, having under him more than 400 
students whose work in English is directed through seven pro- 
fessors and assistant professors. He has now national reputa- 
tion through the work aceomplished by his students at Cornell. 
No one should get the impression from this commendation of 
the explicit teachableness of the book that it is purely me- 
chanical, —quite the reverse, the genius of the author’s thinking 
as well as of his pedagogics may be seen in every chapter. It 
is a departure in the matter of text-book making and a good one. 


THe GREENE Scuoot Music Coursr. Book One. 
For Grades I., II., I1I., and TV. By Charles Il. Greene, Sr. 
6 pp. Boston: The Werner Vonage 
Mr. Greene is not lacking in ideas regarding primary music 

teaching, nor in the courage to present his ideas to the world. 

He believes that it is neither wise nor safe to take middle’ for 

the pitch of ove in the primary grades; he takes G for the pitch 

of one on the ground that it is the best tone in the child’s voice, 

and he develops the voice up and down from the home tone G, 

and changes the piteh as the voice develops. 

Twenty-five lessons in the first year’s work are devoted to 
figures rather than the scale, after which the staff is introduced. 


Mr. Greene insists upon musical tones from the first; he be- 
lieves that loud singing has ac orrupting influence, and he em- 


phasizes the fact that boys should sing as sweetly as girls. He 
words very early. Every word should be correc tly 


would use 
no word should be mispronounced for the sake of 


pronounce “ds 
the singing. 
tune, and all the sentiment pure. 


A LABORATORY GUIDE FOR AN ELEMENTARY COURSE 
IN GENERAL BIoLogy By J. H. Pillsbury. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. 176 pp. Price, sixty cents. 

Professor Pillsbury, the author of this admirable text-book 
for laboratory work in biology, is one of the most successful 
professors in his work at Smith college in inspiring out-of- 
school study and summer school study. The book is every way 
suitable for class use in those secondary schools that have a 
course in biology, as the best schools now have, and for such 
college classes as have not had laboratory work in this subject 
in their preparatory schools. 

The types of plant and animal life are treated in a simple, yet 
thorough manner. Unlike so much so-called laboratory work, 
the book leads directly to the use of books, and develops a 
love for study. In short, the author is eminently successful in 
adapting his work to youths who desire a general introductory 
knowledge of the subject, and also for the best of work for the 
student who is to continue his studies indefinitely. 


Common LAND Birps or New ENGLANpd. A pocket 
guide. sy Professor M. A. Willcox. soston: Lee & 
Shepard. Cloth. 158 pp. 

Others have written delightfully of birds; still others have 
published manuals for bird lovers: but Miss Willcox of Welles- 
ley is the first to write a manual in charming phrase, putting 
it in a pocket edition. It is all that the imagination would pic- 
ture for such a work. In size it is but 4) by 6 inches. It 
teaches how to study birds, and to know them when you see 
them. It contains an artificial key that is ingenious. It groups 
the fourteen red birds, then the blue, green, yellow, black and 
white, black, brown, slate, gray, and white birds,—in all, 164 
birds. 

Miss Willcox then studies the birds by families. In connec- 
tion with the simple facts of form, parts, and color, she presents 
certain characteristics. In stating common traits or habits, she 
frequently enlivens her page with a couplet, *‘ A favorite perch 
for the bluebird is a fence post.” 

The bluebird, shifting light load of song, 
From post to post along the cheerless fence.” 
Again, of the robin: — 
* In the sunshine and the rain 
I hear the robin in the lane, 
Singing, ‘ Cheerily, 
Cheer up, cheer up, 
Cheerily, cheerily, cheer up.’” 

Not the least important feature is the * literature” of the 

bird, which appears in connection with each. 


A Local Agent in each County 1s wanted by the 
‘T'eachers’ Co-Uperative Association, 6034 Woods 
lawn Avenue, Chicayro, I]! 
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Established in 1884. 





Teacuers Go-Opgrative AssociaTion, 


Seeks Teachers who are 


Positions filled, 3790. 


Rooms, Café, and Lunch Counter, 


Travelers 
SAVE 
stopping at the Grand Union. 

THe Grand UNION is headquarters in New 
York for members of the National Educational 


1.00 per day and up- 


ROOMS, at $1. r ¢ 
wards. European Plan. 


First-class Restaurant, Dining 


la carte, at 


moderate prices. 

Guersts’ BAGGAGE TO AND FROM GRAND CEN. 
rkRAL Depot FREE. 

Rooms where ladies and gentlemen may check 
valises, coats, parcels, etc., without charge. 


arriving va Grand Central Depot 
CARRIAGE-HIRE AND BAGGAGE ExpREss by 


Association, and all teachers will find it a pleasant 
home. 








6034 Woodlawn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 














: that Esterbrook’s Pens are jus > thing = ing 
A foregone conclusion: ok’s Pens are just the thing for the school, the counting- (~ ——————— ) 
house, and general correspondence. In quality, price, suitability, and (¢ —E—— |) 


readiness with which they can be obtained, they have all the merits that could be desired. 
128, 333, 444. 


with their popular School Nos., Al, 


Ask your stationer for them. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Joun Sr 


Every teacher should be familiar 
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The words should be poetical, adapted to the 
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CHARLES SMITH’S ARITHMETIC. 


REVISED FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS BY CHARLES L. HARRINGTON, M. A.,, 


' Head Master of Dr. J. Sach’s School for Boys, New York. 


16mo. Cloth. 90 Cents. KEY. (In Preparation.) 


Special attention may be called to the place and manner of treatment of decimals; to the treatment of H.C. F. and L.C. M.; to the treat 
ment of powers as a portion of the subject of multiplication and of square root as a portion of the subject of factoring. HH. ©. F., L. C. M., powers, and 
and square root have been developed algebraically, as this method seems best adapted to the minds of young students and helps to form an easy advance 
from arithmetic to algebra. The use of parentheses and the study of numbers in parts are also fully explained, and will serve to aid a student in his 
understanding of similar subjects in algebra, while not using much extra time for arithmetic. Thus a gain is made in time and in understanding. 


Interest is treated from the standpoint of a business man, and the subject is developed ina series of object lessons beginning with promissory 


notes and ending with the most difficult problems which business men, in general, are obliged to solve. But one method for finding interest is used, and 


that one is the one in use by all bookkeepers of the best business houses. Many of the problems in interest aré given in the note form — just the form 


that men meet with in everyday business life. Exchange is briefly discussed. 


Stocks and Bonds have received an unusual amount of attention, as being 
’ 5D 


the subject in which the best and most varied applications of arithmetical principles can be utilized. Moreover, stocks and bonds seem to be of more 


than ordinary interest to every intelligent citizen. 


Mention should be made of the full discussion of the metric system, and of the numbers of oral examples introduced wherever possible, thus 


compelling the student to understand a principle before he performs any work with the aid of pencil and paper. Examples are numerous in all parts of 


the book, and the illustrative examples serve in place of so-called rules, which are almost wholly omitted from this book. Then, too, at the end of 


prominent chapters there will be found many miscellaneous examples for review work. At the end of the book there are 280 general review examples 


which have been formed and arranged with the special purpose of testing a wide range of arithmetical information. 





AMERICAN EDITION OF 


Charles Smith's Elementary Algebra 


BY IRVING H. STRINGHAM, Ph. D., 
Professor of Mathematics, and ean of the College Faculties in the 
University of California. 

BRIEFER EDITION (408 pages) 


This edition 18 the same es Chapters I- XX VI of the 
COMPLETE EDITION (584 pages) . ° ° . . $1.20 


“TI have always liked Charles Smith’s Algebra, and the new edition 
contains a good many improvements, and seems to me an excellent work. 
The use of the book in schools preparing for Harvard College would be 
satisfactory to our Mathematical Department. I have already privately 
recommended it to teachers who have consulted me.” 

Prof. W. E. Byreriy, Harvard College. 

“T have not had time to examine it very closely, but it seems to include 
every part of the subject required for entranee at Yale. The book has 
made a very favorable impression on me, and is certainly far superior to 
most Algebras now used in preparation for College. It treats the subject 
of Logarithms more fully than the ordinary text-book ; something in which 
they are nearly all at fault.”—Prof. W. A. GRANVILLE, Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. 

“TT have been recommending Charles Smith’s Elementary Algebra to 
my teachers’ classes for several years. The revised edition furnishes all 
that we require for admission to any of our courses.”—W. W. BEMAN, 
Professor of Mathematics in University of Michigan. 

“IT have pleasure in being able to inform you that this text-book will 
be suitable for students preparing to enter this University. I have already 
mentioned the earlier (and more elementary) edition of this Algebra to 
some schoolmasters in this State who asked me to recommend a text-book.” 
—R. E. ALLARDICE, Professor of Mathematics in Stanford University. 


- $1.10 





AMERICAN EDITION OF 


Halland Knight's Elementary Algebra 


By FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A. M., M. D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Natural Sciences, and Assistant 


Principal of Stevens School, Hoboken, N. J. 
NEARLY READY. PRICE $1.10. 


The revised edition will treat all portions of the subject required for 
admission to the best of our American Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
This requirement in Algebra has been gradually raised until now it has 
reached a point where it practically covers all that was taught a few years 
ago in the course leading to the degree A. B.; so that the average college 
student will find here all that he needs. The most excellent chapter of 
Miscellaneous Examples has been retained,— other examples have been 
added, so that now the number is about 300. 

COMMENTS ON THE EARLIER EDITION. 


‘* This is, in our opinion, the best Elementary Algebra for school use. It is the combined 
work of two teachers who have had considerable experience of actual school teaching, . . . 
and so successfully grapples with difficulties which our present text-books in use, from their 
authors lacking such experience, ignore or slightly touch upon. . . . We confidently 
recommend it to mathematical teachers, who, we feel sure, will find tt the best book of its kind for 
teaching purposes.”— Nature. 

‘* We will not say that this is the best Elementary Algebra for school use that we have 
come across, but we can say that we do not remember to have seena belter. . . . It isthe 
outcome of along experience of school teaching, and so isa thoroughly practical hook. All others 
that we have in our eye are the works of men who have had considerable experience with senior 
and junior students at the universities, but have had little, if any, acquaintance with the poor 
creatures who are just stumbling over the threshold of algebra. Buy or borrow the 
book for yourselves and judge, or write a better. A higher text-book is on its way. 
This occupies suflicient ground for the generality of boys.”—Academy,. 





* ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. « 


BY H. S. HALL, M.A, and S. R. KNIGHT. 
REVISED BY F. L. SEVENOAK, A. M., M. D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Natural Sciences, and Assistant Principal of Stevens School, Hoboken, N. //. 


16mo. Cloth. 


60 Cents. 


“ The present work has been undertaken in order to supply a demand for an easy introduction to our ‘ Elementary Algebra for Schools,’ and 





also to meet the wishes of those who, while approving of the order and treatment of the subject there laid down, have felt the want of a beginner's text- 
book in a cheaper form. As regards the earlier chapters, our order has been determined mainly by two considerations : first, a desire to introduce as 
early as possible the practical side of the subject and some of its most interesting applications, such as easy equations and problems ; and, secondly, the 
? nee to compound expressions and their resolution into factors should be postponed until the usual operations of algebra have 


strong opinion that all refere 
By this course the beginner soon becomes acquainted with the ordinary algebraical processes 


been exemplified in the case of simple expressions. raical 
without encountering too many of their difficulties ; and he is learning at the same ume something of the more attractive parts of the subject. 





SEND FOR COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL LIST TO 


MACMILLAN & CO., PuBLISHERS, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





SCHOOLMASTER. 


Max ()’Rell has been cut to the quick. Considering the free- 
dom with which he indulged in impertinences 
at the expense of other people, it is just the least bit amusing 
to find him getting red behind the a trifle 


‘You may happen to know,” 


and impudences 


ears over such as be- 


ing called ** schoolmaster.” he 


writes to a London paper, ‘‘ that some years ago I was one of 
the masters of St. Paul’s school. I resigned that position in 
1884. Ever sinde then, whenever an Englishman has wished, 


through the press or otherwise, to make himself particularly 


he has hurled at me the epithet of ‘ schoolmaster.’ 


disagreeable, 
Now, 
are ex-schoolmasters. 


ambassadors 
So 


many of our ministers and 
The president of the senate is one. 
are many Daudet and Francisque 
Sarcey are two others who constantly it. In Italy, 
predilection among the nobility. 


sir, in France, 


academicians. Alphonse 
boast of 
teaching is the profession of 
I am very curious to know whether in England there is any dis- 
and if so, why ?” 
be 


has 


attached to the calling, 
Mr. O’Rell will 
fact that he 
mention of that episode 


grace 
(disgrace at- 


and the 


Of course, assured that no 


taches to the been a schoolmaster, 

probability is the 

prompted chiefly by the 

he rebuked the little failings and 

under his notice.— Tne Illustrated 
0 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


in his career was 


pedantic fashion in which 


foibles of those 


pedagogic, 
who came 


American, 
TOWNS IN 


Ash.” 


name for seventeen towns inthis state. 


Twenty-nine towns in this state begin with ‘ 

‘ Allen” 

The 
* Adams.” 

Fourteen towns in this state derive their names from * born.” 


furnishes the 


of with 


names twelve Pennsylvania towns begin 


There are 142 towns in this state whose names begin with 
‘ East.” 
Forty towns in this state begin their names with the mascu- 


Ben.” 
Pennsylvania towns 
Allegheny.” 


Eleven towns in this state 


line ‘* 
Fifteen 


gin with, ** 


are named, or their names be- 


prosper with the word ‘* bald ’ 


constituting a part of their names.— Naltonal Educator. 


Oo 
A YEAR'S WORKING DAYS. 
Taking off Sundays and holidays and legal holidays, the 
number of working days in a year is distributed among the 


nations as follows: Central Russia, 267; Scotland, 275; Cane 


Portugal, 288; Russian Poland, 
Italy, 298; Bavaria, 
Wiirtemburg, 
Sweden, 304; 


Netherlands, : 


Britain, 278; 
Austria, 292; 


France, 


ada and Great 


988; Spain, 290; Belgium, 


and Brazil, 300; Saxony, Switzerland, 


and Ire- 
312, 


Denmark, and Norway, 802; Prussia 


land, United States, 
—_ Philadelphia Led qe -.. 


305; BOG; 08; Hungary, 





8) 


QUERIES AND 





ANSWERS. 


authoress 


M. K. 


Of what church denomination was Mrs. Prentiss, 
** Stepping Heavenward ” ? D. 


The Haunted Man” ? 
i. 8; 


What is the aim of Charles Dickens’ ** 


has had the most emi- 
s« HOoL. 


war 
IN A GRAMMAR 


cabinets since the 
SENIOR 


Which of the 


nent men in it ? 


‘a man of straw ” ? 


bis Ths 


signification of the term, 


What is the 


Can you tell me when the supreme court decided favorably 
upon the constitutionality of the prohibitory amendment to the 


constitution of Kansas ? Illia Scoot. 


February 23, 1881, the supreme court decided the constitu- 


tional prohibitory amendment to the constitution of Kansas. 


When was the pronunci- 
was it ever re-changed ? 


Kindly answer the following: 1. 
ation Arkansas determined on; 
Is the Arkansas river pronounced the same ? 

2, Is not Versailles the capital of France? Is not all 
ernmental business transacted there?) Some of our periodicals 
lave so stated. 


‘‘saw ” 


vov- 


ire the colors of the flag emblematical ? 
W. 


Arkansas was determined by 


3. Of what : 
M. 
1. The pronunciation of act of 
The 


has not been changed by 


pronunciation of the river by the 
act of legislature. 


Most of the 


legislature about 1880. 


above name 
2. Paris is the capital of France. 


at the capital. 


vovernmental 


business is done 


it is an emblem of and 


blue, 


courage 
and faith 


3. Red was chosen because 


white, purity ; and constancy, love, 


1777. 


fortitude : 


Act of cong June, 


ress, 

readers of the JOURNAL a brief 

Sinithsonian Institute ? 
". Ax 


the 
the 


one vive 


founding of 


Can some 
account of the 
S. 


1846 for the 


James Smithson, 


Smithsonian Institution was founded in 


The 
*inerease ¢ who, 
United State 


in 1835. 


ind diffusion of knowledge ” by 
ML £105,000 to the 


operative 


at his death, in 1829, bequeath 


government, which bequest was to become 


Everypossible effort was made in Great Britain to prevent the 








United States gv, 


of Great Brits 


money coming to America, but in 1838 the 


ernment received from the court of chancery 


$515,169, which sum was increased by good financeering 
$703,000, This fund is in the treasury of the United Stat 
for which the institution receives 6 per cent. interest. In Is4) 
congress passed the act by which the Smithsonian Institut 
was ‘‘ established” in the city of Washington. In 1891 M 
Thomas George Hodgkins, an American, gave the instituti 


SPOO O00, 





and Query editor please print the Monr 
gist of it ? Gc. ©, A. 


Note 
the 


the 
give 


Will 
Docrine, or 


The following passages, taken from President Monroe’s mi 


December 22, 
Monroe 


European powers, 


sage to congress, 1833, embody what has ev: 


since been known as the * Doctrine ” :— 


‘In the in matters relating t 


wars of the 


themselves, we have never taken any part, nor does it comport 
with our policy so to do. It is only when our rights ar 
vaded or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or mak 


preparation for our defense, and to the defense of 


achieved by the loss of so much blo 


the 


our own, which has been 


and treasure, and matured by wisdom of our most enlig! 


ened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed unexampk 


this whole nation is devoted. 


therefore, 


felicity, 
tions existing between the 


to candor, and to the amicable rela 
United States 


declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to ex 


owe it, 
and those powers, 1 
tend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dang 
With the 
European power we 


the 


ous to our and safety. existing colonies 


de] 


and shall not interfere. 


peace 


vendencies of any have not interfered 


But with governments who hay: 


ared their independence, and maintained it, and whose ind 


» have on great consideration and on just principl 
for the 
other 


decl 
pendence vy 


aR we could not view any interposition pur 


pose of oppressing them, or controlling in any manne! 


their destiny by any European power, in any other light than a 


the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.” 

-Who is the author of ‘Little Brown Hands,” the litth 
poem much loved by children ? 5 Oh Ts 


Miss Mary II. Krout of Chicago, editor of the woman’s de 
partment of the Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 
Is there an Adirondack Park in New York ? 
New York. 
Yes; the New York legislature voted a large park in 1892 and 


added to it in 18035. 








OF INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


= | HANDROOK OF COMNON THINGS AND 








A GREAT AWAKENING. 


Yes, more and better works for teachers are now offered than ever before. We 


, USEFUL INE ORMATION With 400 Illustra- ‘ : 
Popular Science tions. 18mo. Cloth. - — - . « - 0 were pioneers in putting before the people good works at low prices, and 
Handbook. HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE By are still in the field. We offer for earnest consideration the following : 
Joun Gout, Author of Popular Readings in Science. dD 

With 220 illustrations. Smo. Clo + - - . : ‘ 
<saplaitahamsinenanneeniva ge ot aa es “| WAL KS AND TALKS. By Wititam Hawtey Smiri, author 
‘TORE H BEARERS OF HISTORY. By Ameria of Evolution of Dodd. This is a grand book for teachers to read and study 
History Made Inter- Hurcuinson Srertinc, M.A. 2d Series. From the during vaeation or in school. It is full of aneedote and humor—also of good 
esting to the Young. ge ee French Revolution. J sense. It is on school subjects. It is not a book to be cast aside and for 
ee ae cohen . ~ : e gotten. It is full of things that stick in one’s mind and foree thought. 

noaiegie A nas aes Price in paper, 256 pp., 30 cents; in cloth, 60 cents. 


NEW 1 ESSONS, 
| NEW TYPE, 


The 


New Readers with Col- 
ored Illustrations. No. I. 


Royal 


128 pages, with 16 ¢ 


No. If. 144 pages, with 16 ( 
| No. III. 208 pages, with 8 ( 
| ee No; £¥. 
Nos. V. and VI. 


KINDERGARTEN DRAW ING BOOKS. 


New: Kindergarten j acide” KINDE 2 6 RI 
aft ¥ 4 4 4 3 A & i 
Drawing Books, | BOOKS. Nos. | and 2. 


Plain and Colored. 


| In Seven Packets. Each, 


Colored Illustrations, 

AN ENTIRELY NEW SET OF GENERAL READERS. 

Crown Readers. | 
| 


(six Tooks.) 


‘olored Illustrations. - 
‘olored Illustrations. 


Nearly Ready. 


ROVAL GRADUATED DRAW ING CARDS : 


NEW PORTRY 


Ire 2c 


of Book 1. 





edition. 
‘olored Illustrations. - 
| ular. Price, 
WD Preparation. } 
Nos. | 
- $1.00 per dozen | 


DRAMING | 


$1.00 per dozen. 


IN 


16 pages e rach. 


SCHOOL SINGING 


- 50 cents. 


sew PLCTURES./ Car} Retz’s PHYSICAL CULTURE SERIES. A new 


Gymnastics, 
popular system now published. 
P rice, 75 cents. 


edition 
15,000 copies sold. The most 
Book 2, Tacties, 


Price, 


is nearly ready. 
Price, 65 cents. 
Light Gymnastics. 


second 


Book 3, 75 cents. 


“| Cooke’s NATURE MYTHS AND STORIES is still very pop- 


20 cents in paper; 


bo; rds, 25 e@ ents. 


CAT TAILS AND OTHER TALES, revised. enlarged edition, 


with musie for the nature poems, now ready. 
interesting manner for the use of 
imagination and in teaching science. 


Thirty stories told in the most 
chile dren. They help in training the 
Price, paper, cloth, 40 cents 


little 


25 cents: 


BOOKS. 


We issue many—among the best 


_ ; 6 a “ee are MERRY SONGS. The music is fresh and of a pleasing variety. It is 
|New Serie of Copy Books. pipette It is well hl 0 ungraded schools and for Intermediate 
: . "erfectly Upright-—-Truly Vertical. and Grammar graded schools. rice, 50 cents. 
a. — | mores fra “4 —_ - - 81.00 ni dozen. ™ ‘2: ” ” 
3. ova tar Copy ook«. Nos, - S100 + be . . 
| Royal Woright seer Books. 9 Nox. 81.00 * +6 FOUNTAIN SONGS, ‘7 bs and §. For a low-priced book th ese 


Thoroughly adapted to meet the 
Copy Books. 


Reyanl Enelixh Dictionary aud « yelepe din of Pe commen 


demand for a new series of Vertic: we will give satisfaction. 


GOLD EN GLEES, a new book—and a ch: arming one, too. 


Each 80 pp. 15 cents or $1.50 per doz. 


By S. 





- Things. With 400 Illustrations. Svo. Cloth 81.50! 
Miagneti-m nod Klectricity. By W. Jerome Harrison, Om ‘ 
F.G.S. 1smo. Cloth. pl . Hanson. 150 pp., of which 35 are instructions. Price, 35 cents or $3.50 
Hi-tory of Fueglmwh @ iternture By W. F. Cou eR, LL.D at r doz. Ready Julv 10th 
In a Series of Biographical Sketches New and ara ead kedi . . 2 
tion mo. Cloth S875) 
_- . “Allteachers of advanced ideas are interested in good historical lite ture, T 
Miscellaneous. } particularly when this is thrown into the form of prac tic vl, ri vil thle ‘ee EL | 1 ME YOUR Ww 
| ° eg \ eng recognized series of this deseriptionis that knownas Col 8 
| lier’s Histories hese have alla well-earned reputation 7 S 
ates Seiden’ Our CoLuMsB \AT . se ee ‘nis 
| Macken zie’ Minterions ian nanan, ise ; IBI yoni . ATALOGUE, Sent fr r ; on rg mgr” deseribes and gives 
A History. &vo, cloth, gate g0.e0 | Prices OF almost every work on education issued, but if there is anything else 
AMERICA, \ History. 8vo, cloth, a.o@| Wanted in the book or school supply or in any way pertaining to se hool work, let 
ACV. VES STOR 0 co ’ s ( ~ yD b] 
‘ AMI ISTORY OF SCOTLAND, Tlustrated. 658 pp. 1:30} me know. Wee an help you if there is help to be had. 
For sale eipt of price 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Toperier, u 


32% East | 7th Street 


| 
| 
nion Square, New York! 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY. 


The Riverside Sihesdbire Series. 


Fifteen-Cent Reading Books. 


Over Ninety Books suitable for use in Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, containing over 700 of the Most Interesting and Instructive 
With Introductions, Notes, Historicat Sketches, and Biographical Sketches. Each regular 


Masterpieces of the Most Famous Authors. 


single number, 15 cents. 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline.** {t 
2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish; Eliza- 
beth.** 
3. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. Dram- 
ATIZED. 
}. Whittier’s Snow-Bound, etc.** {} * 
5- Whittier’s Mabel Martin, etc.* 
6. Holmes’s Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill 
Battle, etc. 
7, 8,9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England 
History. 1620-1803. In three parts.+ 
10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories. With questions.* 
11. Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, etc.* 
12. Studies in Longfellow. Thirty-two Topics for Study. 
i3, 14. Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. In two parts.t 
15. Lowell's Under the Old Elm, etc.* 
16. Bayard Taylor’s Lars; a Pastoral of Norway. 
17, 15. Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book. In two parts.t 
19, 20. Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. In two 
parts.t 
21. Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanac, etc. 
22, 23. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. In two parts.t 
24. Washington’s Rules of Conduct, Letters and Ad- 
dresses.** 
25, 26. Longfellow’s Golden Legend. In two parts.t 
27. Thoreau’s Succession of Forest Trees, Sounds, and 
Wild Apples. With a Biographical Sketch by R. 
W. EMERSON. : 
28. John Burroughs’s Birds and Bees.* 
2y. Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly, etc.* 
30. Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal, etc.tt * 
31. Holmes’s My Hunt After the Captain, etc. 
32. Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech, etc. 
33, 34, 35. Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. In 
three parts. 
The three parts also in one voluine, linen, 50 cents 


30. John Burroughs’s Sharp Eyes, etc.* 


37. Charles Dudley Warner’s A-Hunting of the Deer, 
etc.** 
38. _ Longfellow’ s Building of the Ship, etc. 
* Lowell's Books and Libraries, etc. 
a Hawthorne’s Tales of the White Hills, and Sketches.* 
41. Whittier’s Tent on the Beach. 
42. Emerson's Fortune of the Republic, and Other Essays, 
including the American Scholar. 


43. Ulysses among the Phzacians. From W.C. BRYANT’s 


Translation of Homer’s Odyssey. 
44. Edgeworth’s Waste Not, Want Not, and the Barring 
Out. 


45. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 

40. Old Testament Stories in Scripture Language. 

+7, 48. Fables and Folk Stories. In two parts.t 

49, 50. Hans Andersen's Stories. In two parts.t 

51. 52. Washington Irving: Essays from the Sketch 
Book. In two parts. 


51.) Rip Van Winkle and other American Essays 52 The 


Voyage, and other English Essays. 


53. Scott's Lady of the Lake. Edited by W. J. RoLre. 
ae ie optons notes and numerous ar peg ation s. (Double Number, 
i/s Le s Students’ Serie h, Teachers, 53 « 


54. Daseet's Sella, ‘Thanatopsis, etc. 
55. Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. Edited for 


School Use by SAMI EL THURBER, Master in the Girls’ High 
School, Boston.** 


56. Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, and the Ora- 
tion on Adams and Jefferson 

57- Dickens’s Christmas Carol.* With Notes and a 
Biography. 

58. Dickens's Cricket on the Hearth.* 

59. Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading.** 

60, 61. The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. In two 
parts.; 

. John Fiske’s War of independence. W ith Maps and 

t Biographical Sketch Doul m ,40 

63. Longfellow’s Paul Revere's Ride, etc.* 


64, 65, 06. Tales from Shakespeare. [Edited by CHARLES 
ind MARY LAMB. In three parts Also in one volume, linen, 50 
eents 


67. Shakespeare’s Julius Czsar.** * 
68. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, The Traveller, etc. 
69. Hawthorne’s Old Manse, and a Few Mosses.* 
70. A Selection from Whittier’s Child Life in Poetry.* 
I. A Selection from Whittier’s Child Life in Prose.* 
2. Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, 
and Sonnets 
73. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, etc. 
74. Gray's Elegy, etc.; Cowper's John Gilpin, etc. 
75. Scudder's George Washington. (Double Number, 30 
fs , 40 cer 
76. Wordsworth’ Ss On the Intimations of Immortality, etc. 
77. Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday Night, etc. 
78. Goldsmith’ s Vicar of Wakefield. (Double Number, 
)eents: linen, 40 cents 
79. Lamb’ s Essays of Elia. 
So. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, etc.; Campbell's Lochiel’s 
Warning, ete. 
EXTRA NUMBERS. 
A American Authors and their Birthdays. Programmes 


and Suggestions for the Celebration of the Birthdays of Authors. 
By A. S. Ror 


| Portraits and Biographical Sketches of Twenty 


|C A Longfellow Night. 


| 


| & Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


American authors 

For the Use of Catholic Schools 
and Catholic Literary Societies By KATHARINE A’ O'KEEFFE. 

D Literature in School. Essays by HoRACE E. ScuDDER. 

s ilogues and Scenes. 


| / Longfellow Leaflets. ) ‘ach _a Double Number, 30 
G Whittier Leaflets. ; finen, 40 cents.) Poems and 

ted Passages for Reading and 
HT Holmes Leaflets. Recitation 


/ The Riverside Manual for Teachers, containing Sug- 


gestions and Illustrative Lessons leading up to Primary Reading. 

By |. F. HALL. : 
AK The Riverside Primer and Reader. (Special Mum- 
In paper covers, with cloth back, 25 cents. In strong linen 


bine ling, 30 cents 

'L The Riverside Song Book. Containing Classic Amer 
ican Poems Set to Standard Music. (Double Number, 30 cents; 
i q s, 40 ve s 

M Lowell's Fable for Critics. With Outline Portraits of 
Authors. (Double Number, 20 « fs.) 


*°29 and 10 also in one volume, linen, 40 cents; likewise 28 and 36,4 and 5, 15 and 30, 40 and 69, 55 and 67, 70 and 71, 


57 and 58, and 11 and 


63. ** Also bound in linen, 25 cents t Also in one volume, linen, 


volume, linen, 40 cents. £1, 4 and 30 also in one volume, linen, 50 cents. 
the table of contents of each number of the series will be sent to any address on appiication., 


A descriptive circular giving 


Wuirtirer, Loweitrt, Hommes, Emerson, THoreau, and Hawrnorne. 


Houcuron, Mireiin, & Co. are the only wadheahin d publishers of the works of LonGre_iow, ' : : 
emar S. i i c j -j rs ‘izati 7 , iff_in, & Co. are issued without the consent and contrary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs. 


tions which lack the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin, 


HOUGHTON. 


4 Park Stree‘, Boston, 





SOME OF 


HERBERT SPENCER SAYS ) For ready reference and practical assistance use 
‘* Sight takes the lead as a channel of perception.” | LEE & SHEPARD’S 


King’s Picturesque Geographical Readers Historical ( (Library Method) Text-Books 





MIFELIN, 


11 Fast 17th Street, New York, 





5 cents. $¢ Also in one 


All edi- 


AND COMPANY, 


158 Adams Street, Citenne. 








The University Tutorial Series 


LEE & SHEPARD’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS — w. &. crave, runtisner. rondon ana New York, 


TRI-UNE EDITIONS 


OF 


LATIN and GREEK CLASSICS specially adapted to HOME 
study and to REFERENCE work for TEACHERS, com- 














» , ® a Am fil ‘yy d 
Have proven this by their success in schools. hymail prising in ONE volume:--(1) TEXT of the author, (2) 
Beautifully Illustrated, Mechanically Perfect. AM RICAN Hisrory, mg Albert E paeeet x a V OC '"ABULAR 2, 9 and (3) TRA NSLA TION. 
They Lead the World! oem ENGLISH Hisrory. By Henry EK. Wilder - 45 “i 
Home and School Elementary Geography, ” @ 58 mater arene a By cmp E. Trask - 45 AESCHYLUS. Prometheus Vinctus . . $1.00 | LIVY. — v. 64 nel eae $1.00 
This Continent of Ours, U.S., Canada, Mexico, ete, .83 GRECIAN History. (In press CAESAR, Gallic War, Book I.. . 70 | i: ee | ee ae ee ee 1.00 
The Land We Live I hook Ps a ee tee eee oF eeeenne “ Gallic War, Book V. . .70 | OVID, Fasti, Books III. and1V. 1.00 
e Lan Te Live In. (3 books. ‘allin W ’ 7 “6 I] 
ir - , ‘ y te, .6 sg Gallic War, Book VI. . AO me a ee 
II, Florida, Upper Mississippi, Chicago,etc.” 64 SRene Pere eee ere “ Gallic War, Book VII. 1.00 Vil, 38... 1.00 
III. The Rocky Mountains and Pacific Slope, | A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY cicero, <a... ‘70 | « Met imorphoses, Book XI. .70 
Methods and Aids in Geography | By Professors Gordy and Twitchell te De Senectute ....- 70 | he Tristia, 2 See -70 
mice . . £ } (If you teach U.S. History, you need this book. 6 reo MYOn 6 ce ee «0 i cued ie pon Ti, 2 2s “00 
ee ee See ( omplete in one volume. By mail $1.3¢ he PTO BAIOO «6. see 70 | SALLUST, Catiline .......-.-. 90 
Revised edition. Price, by mail, - - - $1.35 | rT Pro Milone....... 1.20 | Sop HOCLES, = Sete hat ee a 
i ion f ioti i 6 anci 1.00 MOTE 6 ve be 4 6) de8 . 
Amine of information for teachers of geography. ism in the Sehools FPO Fienecio 2. 6s st | oe 
snes ae | Teach vg tay . “ . HERODOTUS, BOOK Vi. .« 6 «6. 6 1.00 TAC ITUS Histories, Book I. ... 1.00 
, | Sa Uae re Oe more Book VIII 1.00 | VERGI Aeneid, Book II 70 
‘i i 4 Leia Noble Deedsof Our Fathers $6 OoK ; 2 oe 2 2 6 v yi be d 5 Ane Pies +E 
PEGS SRY FR Terres meeeee The Boston Tea Party and Other Tales | HOMER, Odyssey, Book XVII. . —.70 “6 ‘ Book V..... .70 
A SCRIPT READER Stories of the Cwlt War HORACE, Se Pere 1.20 | Book VI. ...  .70 
. § Boards. By mail, 35 cents each. rT Odes, Books I.—IT., each 70 6 Sook VII... . -70 
By Miss F. E. Oliver. |'The Story of Patriot’s Day Cloth By mail, 60 cents Pe ei cl (II IV ny 7() ‘ Georgics, Books I., II 1.20 
atehfires of °76 By Col. Saml Adams Drake 66 6¢ v6 s i “4 ‘ gics, gi. Li. . oD 
Unik nd practical. Designed to aid in teaching | Watchtires of "76 By Cc nel : sietaad i a eo: ce 
the pad oa dhilare on toobserve the life about them. By mail, $1.25. of meres 2. + 2 6 se 00 @ 1.20 XENOPHON, Anabas 1S, Book I ai 
By mail, 35 cents. 9 LIVY, BUOM i. « 6% »« ose LW be Oeconomicus ...... 50 
"Sila | Baron Nils Posse’s +6 a 
reachers of grammar will appreciate | Complete Exposition of the Swedish System of thi ae . ‘ —_—— 5% 
Physical Culture he Special Kinesiology 
Analysis and Parsing | of Educational Gymnastics $3.00 Text-Books on Mathematics and Science. 
, Handbook of Schoo! Gymnastics AM Ment, aed Light. Elementary Text. Rook of By 
By Martha R. Orne. 4 Text-book of the German System of Gymnas Analysis, etomnen srt, Qualitative m Ploy: “ Shean DHE Lond. ei 1 Edition. $1.00 
. : ics ress Edited by W. A. Stecher, Secretary BRIGGS, . “C.S., anne : . e (Vol. JI. of the Tutorial Pha 
3 ym ~ . esate dcbocmgy Heat Text- oe ART, D Se., Lond Bevendl Bd 


A classified collection of practical working sen- | NA. Civ a | 7 
saga shaitih reds ~nlcatcaaiei | ee Astrqnemy. oe ag ag ct Mathematicas. PY tion. $1.00 
s | . : C. BARLOW \., Lone ane amb.: B P ( ; 
|A One Term Course in Civil Government ‘nid G. iH. BRYAN, M.A., Camb,, Fellow of St.'Peter’s | Hydrostaties Elemen ‘ar 
‘ . with ANSWERS. &I1.X0 Wi . My 
' BRYAN, M.A. 50 cents 


ry qe Desk of. By 
‘ ‘ R S., and G. H. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 


Outlines of Civil Government. By Dr. Clinton D 


: 5 ; , With an : ae » Ph 
> ~» wT 2 Higby By mail, 30 cents Coemtont? Srnepete of Non-Metallic. ' rw4 Text- Book of. (Vol. Ill. of the Tutoria 
een Methods of Instruction and Organization tn Ger Appel ( itions. By WILLIAM BRIGGS Ligh niform with “The Text ook of He: at.” By R. 
By m man Sehools. By Dr. John T. Prince By mail, $1.10 M \. LL B a c.s Triki rleaved. 40 cents . By y- ght att xt hf. Sok 
Number Work for Young Chil iren ne aes ‘ 0 an Co-ordinate Geometry: The Right Line and ¢ + 7 Magnetiam and E lentricity Text Book of. be.” 
Number Work for Young ( hildren A SOME OF OUR 30-CENT BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS By WILLIAM Brigas, M.A., LL.B, FARLA.S., ane 11.00 re s Be i af " STEWAR r, D.Se. 
eet Ohasvation Care nt of a 5 By mail, so cents BRYAN, M.A Second Edit x) cents KEY ba iin rous | Kamples. ae re i larged . 
Froebel Observation ¢ ards, per doz 65 ; . a var = " Bes =e nun pus Examples. i. | 
Froebel Letters. | By A. H. Retamasn £50) Davneee See Ee — Kia Co-ording ope sae ~~ “a: Worked Bzemoics oo3 | Mensnration of the Simpler Figures: Including 
Reminiscences of iecchal Ey Mrs Hora cu e Mann, 1.38 | Six Stories from the Arabian Nights es Graduated irse ont igh ine an i the Elements of the Geometry of the pa 
fopics for the St tudy of ¢ recian Mythe y By Lessons on Manners : Dynamics Text Rook of. By WILLIAM BRIGGS, Solids. By WILLIAM BRIGGS, M. A., LL.B., F.R.A.S., 
Anna Gooding Dodge 0!) Every-day ay : 6 M.A., LL.B., .A.S.. and G. H. BRYAN, M.A. 50 cents and T. W. EDMONDSON, B.A. pee rs 7" 
1 evely 1.10| Miss West’s ¢ ss in Geography Seed a al & ta wer * 
Compayre’s . lements oO if 4 yeholo ; 10 A Kk a for a Blow Geometry of Similar Figures and the Plane. | 8S und, ae no + Be. OE LY Oe Ste Pibiie 
Venable ag 1 hogy aloe oh Man r FP ile Euclid VI ind XI th Numerous Ded 5 . i College, and R. W. STEWART 
5 ‘ t ’ British Mrs. Mann’s Flower Peop! “ua | sics.) 1 sy KE. CaToM 1, B.S. 
a oe ee rl Nation in a Nutshell 6 worked and unworked Bs om F B ow TL i. D.Se. $1.00 
wuithors ° - RD 1e i nm a itsh B.Se., and G. H. BRYAN, M.A. 60¢ Ane - iia 
tlw R , tatics, ew Book of. By WILLIAM BRIGGS, 
Heat ee mtary Text-Book of. By RK. W. STEW- | 5) Bee a Sand GH. BRYAN, M.A. 40 cents 
ART, D en 
Any of the above books sent (carefully packed) by mail, upon receipt of price. a LL 5 Ir genoa ose To OE ae 
itie U ‘} & Les pt f ? } 
Catalogues and Specimen Pages Free. Special rates for quantities. iptive List af Books, embracing LATIN ond GRRE CLASSICS, me 
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THE GUARD OF STATES. 
BY KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD, 
futhor of ‘ Campfire and Memorial Poems.” 
Maine: 

Maine will guard the flag of glory 

In her groves of pine, 
And the Pine Tree State shall ever 

Keep the foremost line. 


New Hampshire: 
New Hampshire on her bold White mountains 
Will protect her banner true, 
Telling of the deeds of prowess 
Of the ranks of blue. 


Vermont : 
Vermont will fight like Ethan Allen 
When there’s work to do, 
And Green Mountain boys will ever 
To the flag be true. 


Massachusetts : 
The old Bay State will still be faithful 
To our emblem grand, 
From Bunker Hill and Lexington 
It ripples o’er the land. 


Rhode Island : 
Little Rhody’s standing steady 
For the flag she flies, 
And its colors like the morning 
Aye shall kiss the skies. 


Conneeticut : 
Connecticut will hold her banner 
As a rare reward, 
And the Land of Steady Habits 
Ever shall keep guard. 


New York: 
The Empire State is proudly watching 
O’er her banner, free. 
While Saratoga’s bugles echo 
Loyal she will be. 


Pennsylvania : 
The Keystone State remembers well, 
Her flag she’ll proudly keep, 
While Valley Forge and Gettysburg 
Awake emotions deep. 


New Jersey: 
New Jersey will uphold it, 
The flag her fathers bore, 
And guard the glorious banner 
As they have done before. 


Delaware: 
Delaware guards the dear old flag 
Both on the land and sea; 
Whatever shall betide her, 
She will preserve it free. 








Teach Co- iv 
Teachers Wanted! Association, 6044 Wood, 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled, 





The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Taition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. - 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 


Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Chicago Kindergarten College. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 
Cellege Reopens Sept, 30. 

The course is specially arranged to meet the needs 
of Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, avd Mothers. 
Instructors in every department are specialists, For 

further information address 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 

19 10 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 








Tuition Free. 


CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCI- 
ATION—NORM4L TRAINING SCHOOL. 
A new class organized every September. 
FACULTY: 
Eva B. Whitmore, Margaret W. Morley, 
Anna E. Bryan, Mari Rurf Hofer. 
For further information address Chicago Free Kin- 
dergarten Association: 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE, 
23-8t Armour Ave. and 33d St, Chicago. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
e; PURE, HICH GRADE 









On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 


*)\ EXPOSITIONS 
Wt) IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Cocos and CHOCOLATES 


In view of the 
many imitations 
of the labels and wrappers on our 
ods, consumers should make sure 
at our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass., 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


‘Caution: 
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Maryland : 
Maryland in her beauty, 
The glorious emblem waves 
Above her living patriots, 
Above her heroes’ graves. 


Virginia : 
Virginia spreads the banner 
The patriot fathers wrought, 
And liberty is dearer 
For all the battles fought. 


West Virginia: 
West Virginia holds her flag, 
Upon the mountain height, 
And keeps her signals bright by day, 
Her watch-fires in the night. 


North Carolina : 
North Carolina’s now in line, 
The Stars and Stripes on high ; 
The old North State shall evermore 
The glorious banner fly. 





South Carolina: 
South Carolina swells the column, 
And, whate’er befall, 
Freedom’s flag shall float forever 
Proudly over all. 


Georgia: 
Georgia from her mounts historic 
Waves the flag we love; 
Sacred are the vales around her, 
Pitying skies above. 


Alabama : 

Alabama gives her promise 
Ever to be true 

To the stars so proudly glowing 
On their field of blue. 


Florida : 
Florida the word has spoken, 
And her word is true, 
O’er her groves of palm and orange 
To unfurl the blue. 





CITY OF BOSTON, 
Public School Teachers. 


Candidates for regular and special certificates of 
qualification to teach in the public day and evening 
schools of Boston will be examined Tuesday, Wednes- 
day,and Thursday, August 27, 28, and 29, in the Girls’ 
High School-house, West Newton street, Boston. 
The examination will begin on Tuesday at 9 A. M. 
Attendance will be required each day. Applicants 
for special-grade certificates to teach French, Ger 
man, drawing, music, penmanship, phonography, 
sewing, cookery, wood-working, or the Rinderencven’ 
will be examined at the same time with the applicants 
for regular certificates. All that intend to be candi- 
dates should send at once for a circular containing 
full information of the subjects and requirements of 
the examination to 


PHINEAS BATES, 
Secretary School Committee. 





Prreeeecececcaceces 
‘*How to Know 
New York”’ 


is the title of an illustrated 130-page guide 





to New York City, containing an excellent 
map. A single copy will be mailed free 
to any address outside of the City of New 


York on application. Address 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, New York. 
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Ohio: 
Ohiobearsjthe Stars and Stripes 
Forever in the van,} 
And signals, as she marches on, 
That earth was made for man. 


Indiana: 
Indiana keeps in step, 
And, ever true and brave, 
She’ll carry proudly at the front 
The flag our fathers gave. 


Tllinots : 
Illinois’ gallant sons 
Are marching in review, 
And ever flying at the fore 
The Red, White, and Blue. 


Michigan : 
Michigan is true and steady ; 
Ne’er can she forget. 
O’er her great pine forests flying 
See Old Glory set. 


Wisconsin: 
Wisconsin swings the dear old flag 
From lake to river side, 
And while the gliding seasons roll 
Her fealty shall abide. 


Kentucky : 
Kentucky o’er her blue-grass plains 
Has freedom’s flag unfurled, 
And will be true to liberty 
In face of all the world. 


Missouri: 
Missouri claims the patriot’s part 
And lifts her colors high ; 
The fame of those who fought to save 
Shall never, never die. 


Towa: 
Iowa in her fruitful vales 
Will guard the banner well, 
While children’s children shall repeat 
The tale she loves to tell. 


Winnesota : 
Minnesota stands for aye 
For unity and peace, 
With freedom’s banner over her, 
God give to it increase. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 
The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Nebraska : 
Nebraska in her sturdy pride 
Exalts unto the sky 
The flag that tells of valor wed 
To truths that never die. 


Kansas : 
Kansas carries at the front 
The flag her fathers bore, 
And crowns it with the laurel crown 
As they have done before. 


Mississippt : 
Mississipi is in line 
The Union flag ahead, 
In reverence of the living, 
And in honor of the dead. 


Loutsiana : 
Louisiana takes her stand, 
Where Jackson stood of yore, 
And will defend the Stripes and Stars, 
Both on the sea and shore. 


Arkansas: 
Arkansas marches in the ranks, 
Her night of tears is gone, 
Above the flag of liberty 
Is proudly beckoning on. 
—American Flag Mfg. Co. 


(To be continued.) 





TOURS TO THE NORTH VIA 


SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


PENN- 





To provide the most attractive method of 
spending a summer holiday, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has arranged to run two de- 
lightful tours to the North. The points included 
in the itinerary and the country traversed 
abound in nature’s beauties. Magnificent scen- 
ery begins with the journey and ends only with 
its completion. 

The names of the places to be visited are fa- 
miliar to all and suggestive of wonderland. No 
matter how much may be expected, one cannot 
be disappointed in Watkin’s Glen, Niagara Falls, 
Thousand Islands, Quebec, Montreal, Au Sable 
Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Saratoga, 
or the Highlands of the Hudson. The dates 
fixed for the departures of these two tours are 
July 16 and August 20, and the round-trip rate 
of $100 from New York will cover all necessary 
expenses during the time absent. A beautiful 
descriptive itinerary can be procured from 
Grorcre M. Roperrs, Passenger Agent N. E. 
District, Pennsylvania Railroad, 205 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 


” 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 











Summer School 


OF 


CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY. 





avenue, opposite the college library. 


Work, Field Work, and Lectures. 


PATTERSON, and will continue five weeks, beginning July 5. 
Two lines of study will be laid out 
to all the groups of cryptogams; the other for investigators in economic mycology. 


The Summer School of Cryptogamic Botany, announced on page 493 of the Harvard{University Cata 
logue, will be held in the Laboratory of the Cambridge Botanical Supply Company at 1286 Massachusetts 
It will be conducted by Mr. A. B. SEYMourR, assisted by Mrs. F. W. 


Instruction will be given by Laboratory 
one for teachers, giving attention 





Send for circulars, Address 


19-2t ; eow 3t] Mrs. Hi. EK, 


THE H. E. HOLT 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


The 12th annual session will be held in the beautiful and commodious buildings of Tufts College, only 
four miles from Boston, commencing July 30th, and closing with graduating exercises August 21st. 


HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 





COOK COUNTY 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


Three Weeks: July 15 to August 3, 1895. 


15-e0w]} 


NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Chicago (Englewood), Ill. 


A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of its Principles 
in Actual Teaching, by the Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager. 


Fifteen Well Equipped Departments. 


For circulars, giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address 
WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station * 0,” Chicago. 








Marthas Vineyard The Oldest and The Broadest. 


The Largest and The Best. 


Summer Institute. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 8, 1895. 





SCHOOL OF METHODS. — Four Weeks. 28 Instructors. 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY. -— Four Weeks. Faculty of Kmerson College of Oratory. 
15 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. — Five Weeks. 21 EInetructers. 


Full courses in Drawing, Form Study, ‘ 
large AUDITORI y, and Color 


OM to be dedicated at the openi 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A new 


ng of the session. 


Entirely New Plan of Arrangement for Cafe. 


The attendance last year was over 700 from 35 States and 
Summer School for teachers in the United —— 


Send for 64-page circular, giving full information in regard to the outli 


advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, 
W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


making this by far the largest 


nes of work in all departme 
club and combination rates, board, etc. . sie 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


Tuition, $140 per year. 


Address : 


Term opens Oct. 2. 


Boston College of Oratory. 
THE t DELSARTE ¢ IDEAL t TRAINING + SCHOOL. 


Most Complete and Thorough Courses to be Found in this Country. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 


110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





N. B.—Teachers desiring any information or assistance will find it to 
their advantage to communicate with the Principal. 
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400,000 VOLUIES OF 


THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA 


REPRESENTING 











125,000 SETS, 


ARE IN THE HOMES OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


Truly this is the People’s Cyclopedia. 


The 130th Thousand is now being delivered, and is literally down to date- 


THIS GREAT WORK HAS INVOLVED AN OUTLAY OF OVER 


$100,000.00 


IN ITS PREPARATION. 





The Editorial Staff comprises One Hundred and Ten names of eminent scholars and 
specialists. Thirty institutions of learning are represented among the Editors’ and Con- 


tributors. 
IT CONTAINS 


125 Double and Single Page Colored Maps; delineating every portion of the known 
globe; the best mapped Cyclopedia in the world. 


8,000,000 WORDS. 60,000 TOPICS. 
3500 BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Just adopted by the Brooklyn Board of Education; by the Newburyport Board of 


Education ; by the Detroit Board of Education ; and by Hundreds of School Boards all over 


the country. 
The best Cyclopedia for the Teacher; the Business Man; the Professional Man; the 


Farmer; the Children; for Every Library and Every Home. 


We will cheerfully send specimen pages to any address. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


150 Sth Avenue, New York City. 
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Some New Books. 








Title. Author. Publisher. “— Price. 
Tertics ri y Teacher’s Handbook. Jackson, William Beverley Harison, ! -¥. 3 40 
Vertical Writing, A Teacher's -_ Marill. Christopher Sower & Co., Phila. 


Modern French Authors.. sisos ? 
Riverside Literary Series (80 vols.)...---.+++05e5> 
Races of Man....... ; ; i 

The Mental Development, Methods and Processes. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bost.,each .15 
Hunt & Eaton, N. Y. (Sub. 24 vols.). 28.00 | 


Ridpath. bo SS oR 
Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 2.60 | 


Baldwin. 


Home Geography . Te +e ne American Book Company, N.Y. = 
Jation’s Geogr: ; ee eee eee -owell, 66 66 ea _ 
Binndasd ce nl ae gine Sy eee Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. (2 vols.) oe 

Historical Handbook (for Teachers)........-- Lee & Shepard, Boston. | 4 . to f 
Chambers’ Concise Gazetteer of the World........... J.B. Lippincott Co., I hiladel hia. at 
International Dictionary........-...- eee cree erence eees G.c, Merriam & ¢ o., Springfield, ) me ae 
Harper’s School (OO ec ee oe Harper & Brothers, N.Y. (36 vols.) eac _ 
Normal Methods of Vocal Music.... rufts & Holt. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. " 
Handbook of Common Things... .... +6005 ++eee see eens Thomas Nelson & Sons, , . 50 
Sheldon & Co., N.Y 38e. to .62 


Sheldon’s New Language Lessons (2 wer: aos 

atin Grammar (new edition). .Gildersleeve Co 
Sihuseie Course (2 and 3 books)..........+-+-++e+2+.. Walsh. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
SUMMNUED TEIBEOET, ..6ccccccccacsesrcccrccccccccceveccence MEYORS. Ginn & Company, | . 
Sarah K. Bolton’s Famous Book (12 vols.)......--+-+++ T. Y. Crowell, N.Y. 
Hull’s Arithmetic.... Hull. E. H. Butler & Co., N. Y. 
Reproduction Series ( , Bost.,each, 1 
“Sight Arithmetic” 
Hebart and the Hebartians.... 
Latin and Greek Classics (for I 
French and Spanish Books for Students and Teachers, 
Studies in American Education..........cceceeceecees 
English Classics (Student’s Series).... 


& Lodge. University Pub. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 1.20 


1.50 


28 inches. Prang Educational Co. 00 
Thompson, Brown, & Co., Boston. 80 


HO 


Bradbury. ’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1. 


De Garmo. 


lome Study and Teach- ‘ 
W. B. Clive, N. Y. (40 vols.). 

William R. Jenkins, N. Y., 70c. to 1.50 
Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 1.25 


Bushnell. 
Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston. 


International Educational Series (3 vols.) D. Appleton & Co.,N.Y. each, 1.50 
Literary History of English People Jusseraud, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. - 
How to Teach Natural Science .............eseeeeeeees Harris. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 1.25 

sissell. Baker, Taylor, & Co., N. Y. 2.00 


Manual of Hygiene ...... 
Elementary Color .... 


Bradley. Milton Bradley & Co., Springtield, Mass. , 











|ment of candidates for teachers’ positions. 
| The reading pages of the JOURNAL are pro- 
The ‘*‘ What 
They Say” is representative; the Notes and 
Queries are helpful, having maintained high 
rank for many years; the Book Page is instruc- 
tive: the Educational Intelligence has been 
badly slaughtered by the pressure of advertis- 
ing that it was impossible to exclude. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The JouRNAL OF EDUCATION once more pre-| fessional and otherwise readable. 
sents readers and advertising patrons with a de- | 
lightful Midsummer Number. According to the 
time-honored practice, we make it as much like 
the regular issues as we can well do in view of | 


the increase in the number of pages, and we 





have kept the size within reasonable bounds. 


Tue ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER COM- 


PANY of New York city are the great American 
artists in the furnishing of writing paper for 


Much advertising has been excluded even after | 


keeping down to the strictly cash basis. Never 
has the JOURNAL sent out a paper with which | 
its publishers were every way so well pleased |schools, for correspondence, and for business 
s . . fa hl - oe 
The advertising is strictly ptofessional, and is and professional offices. The company is all 


To look over ita that its name signifies. 
pioneers in the art of paper making, using as 


i > j 2 “we } » 
of itself well worth reading. The Chinese were the 
pages and see what is offered by the various 
book houses, teachers’ bureaus, manufacturers {material silk and other fibres. This was in the 


first century; a few centuries later, Persians 
and Arabs utilized cotton fibre, the Spanish used 
|linen and cotton rags; Italy, France, Germany, 
aa il | and Holland developed the art; while it was 
"y Way Ol supple- | left to England to erect the first paper mfll at 
mentary reading, never so much that is indis-| Hartford, while it was left for the Acme Sta- 
pensable by way of reference books, never so|tionery and Paper Company to be the great 
much by way of devices and aids in apparatus ; | American house for providing the schools with 
. lid tl ante t ' |the best of everything in their line, giving the 
never dic 1e teacher’s bureaus offer so much | pest in quality and “style” for the least 
by way of promotion to teachers and employ- | money. 


of school apparatus, one can see what changes 
are being wrought. There were never so many 
professional books upon the market — never so 


much that was rich and rare 











THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 





This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We re- 
ceive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from 
abroad. During the administration of its present manager, he has secured to its mem- 
bers, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,500,000, yet calls for teachers have never 
been so numerous as during the current year. 


Ten teachers have been elected from this Bureau, the current year, in one 
New England city, viz.: Grammar (male), $2000; Grammar (male), $2000 ; 
three Manual Training (males), $3000; Sciences (male), $1600; Elocution 
and Physical culture (female), $600; Primary (female), $900; Kinder- 
garten Critic (female), $750; Domestic Sciences (female), $1100: 
Aggregate Salaries, $11,950. In another city, nearer Boston, six of 
our teachers, three men and three ladies, have been elected, with an 
aggregate salary of $6400. 


Dr. Orcutt: --~ Fairhaven, Mass., Sept. 19, 1894. 

I desire to express to you the gratitude of our committee for your success in s¢ lecting ané 
engaging the four teachers you have sent us. Your judqment is unerring : cach teacher emi- 
nently fills the requirement. We made no mistake in placing the matter—carte blanche—in 
your hands; and for the success of the past we shall be only too glad to ask your assistance 
in the future, assured that your selections will not disappoint us. 

Cordially yours, C. C. Cundall, M. D., Chairman 8. C. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt :— 

You see I come again for another teacher, which proves conclusively that we are pleased 
and satisfied with the others yousent us. All four of them are exceptionally good, and doing 
work worthy of the commendation they received from bota the superintendent and committee. 
I enclose signed contract for another teacher. Engage the teacher you are satisfied with 
for me, and fill the name blank, and I shall then know just the teacher I want is coming. 

Cordially yours, C. C. Cundall, M. D., Chairman School Committ: e. 


We have had thirty-four such calls this season. 





Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No 
charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars 
free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


HANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 
Shorthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months 
at the beans of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators. | 
schools. laries good. Correspondence solicited. Circular ona 
CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite * 





. New classes 
n use in ma 
at Address MARY ALDERSON 
eow 


outh’s Companion.’’) 





ALL ABOAR 


meetings are great places to make 
second floors of Brown’s Palace Hotel, 


of their daily change of address. Hundreds of 
school officers will be there to find teachers, 
possible except through a good deal of system. 
take pains to let us k 
up, if there is reason for it. 
meetings, 
as possible at 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


and we expect greater results than ever this year. So let us see as many 


: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 





for Denver is the cry, just now, and the July meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation bids fair to be the largest in its history. 
engagements for teachers. 
and we invite all who want teachers, or who want places, to callon us, 
Especially we want to have all our candidates who attend the meeting come to see us, and keep us informed 


FOR 


We shall have plenty of help there, and if candidates will 
now where they can be found at any hour, we will take pains that they shall be looked 
Some of the best engagements we ever secured have been made at these 


We shall be there, for these 
We have parlors on both the first and the 


and will expect to have personal interviews. 
The crowd will be so great that this will be im- 


DENVER 





Established in 1884. 


Positions Filled, 3700. 





TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 








ASSOCIATION 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 





The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agencv 


We need successful teachers for all departments of school 
work, especially for the grammar and primary grades. 


Northwestern Office, MARSHALLTOWN, IA. C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 


211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
| 0. J, ALBERT and B. F. CLARK, Managers. 





MERICAN “ 
and FOREICN 


- TEACHERS’ 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FULTON,. . 


Introduces to Colleges 
Schools, and Families 


AGENCY 
23 Union Square, New York, 





teachers of eve and from every 


of its present 


gr 


amount to $1,800. 


tate and Terr 
anager, he has secured to its members, in sa 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


WE HAVE THREE NEW ENGAGEMENTS 


In a neighboring city, a high-school principal and two male assistants, whose aggregate 
salaries equal $4,600; also three of our lady teachers are employed there whose salaries 


Teachers seeking posttions or promotion should register at 
services rendered. Forme and circulars free. Address or call upon 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room §&), 


This Bureau is ™ oldest in New Eagland, and has 
2, 


Boston, Mass. 


games a nationalseputation. We receive calls for 
tory and from abroad, During the administration 
laries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 


No charge to school officers for 
HIRAM OROUTT, Manager. 


once, 





4 Ashburton PI. 
Boston, Mass. 


355 Wabash Ave., | 


70 Fifth Ave., 
| Ohicago, Il. 


New York, | 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
82 Church 8t., 
Toronto, Canada. 


808 12th Bt., 


| we room ong kg ei | Washington, D. 0. 


LosAnge: 





HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. 
Register now. Manual free. 


he 


[eow] 


Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 





EACON 


P. I. MERRILL, Mar. 


B 


Affiliated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Special terms for enrollment tn both. ( 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
ra 
w 





One Fee Registers 


Tie 










110 Tremont St., 








in Both Offices. 
— ig Jeottf(? 7 . 
é Tepe Tors 
Agency Manual TEACHERS : “ abas 
free to any CZs’ venue, 
address. —= = BOSTON ad CHICAGO = Chicago. 





YES, 


There are several good agencies, but if you wish one that stands high with school 
officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 


The Penna. Educational Bureau, 
205 N. Fth St., (BE) Allentown, Pa. 





Names competent teachers for desirable positions. 
teachers.’’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 





DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


If so, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS? AGENCY. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Evidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 


FRED. DICK, Mor., Kittredge Butlding, DENVER, COLO 





24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





262 Wabash 
Wants more 
schools. 








INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
87 West 10th St., NewYork. 


Ave., Chicago, 


raded school teachers and teachers of music for 
We have more vacancies than we can fill. Panny one private 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


and those wishing a change at 


Teachers seeking positions, 
increased 


an ry, should 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. 
7-wtf 





a situation. BLANK FREE. 


THE WESTERN BuREAU oF Epnuca TION 


Send two cents for particulars. 
ORVILLE BEBHARBD, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


cares (, B. RUGGLES & CO. Pegg Hole sae) 


w 2337 Vine Street, 


m © 
__ CINCINNATI, Ono. 





| This Agency operates in the South. 
For further information address 


a CARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ILLINQIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | * 


We have more places than teachers. 





mbitious Teachers desiring to rise, 
and wishing to come to Illinois : 


Register at once. Now is the time to secure 
Registration fee, 50 cents. 





CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Ageney 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New Work. 


We must have more teachers. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
San Antonio, TEXAS. 
J. M,. FISK, Manager. 20 tf 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo, 19TH YEAR. 








‘Teachers Wanted 





Lady Teachers antes for savanced 


School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 


Address atonce National ucational 
Bureau, RoBpert L. Myers, Man r 
_(0th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


b ] 
Teachers’ Agencv 
OF RELIABLE . 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Coll 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
references furnished. 


. MIRIAM 
150 FirTs AVENUE (corner 





and 
eges, 
of ehoice 

Selling 


oo 
of 


YRIERSE, 
Twentieth 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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Physical = Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
ee Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 
Factory and 


Warerooms ; 179-181 Lake St. Chicago. 


Mention this paper.) Established 1871. 


wLING 


\) 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 


EKIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 











Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 




















LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 


SPECIALTY, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


a Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 





Chemicals 


par alls, 














Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 





New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 










Itis an rotate: FACT that © on 


” SLATE BESS: 


IFANNOT BE successfailly IMITATED 


OARDS. -: 
p SAL =e, lia 
force & SLATEDEALER inthcU.S. 
Wo te for descriptive Grcular to 


AMERIGAN SLATE BLACK Boarp(o. 


1213 ~ 1215 FILBERT ST... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR ACCURACY OF RULINGS 


AND 


UNIFORMITY OF STOCK, 


“Standard School Papers” 


MANUFACTURED BY 











SMITH & WHITE MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS., 


ARE THE BEST. 
Send for samples and prices to 


EpwaRp E. Bass & Co, 


New England Agents, 
25 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 


I—eow 9t 
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$. ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES 
CHICAGO SERIES MAPS $ 
ERASERS........ KENDALL'S ¢ 
} LUNAR TELLURIC $ 
> NATIONAL GLOBE........ $ 

BLACKBOARD NEW NATIONAL} 


CANVAS READING CHARTS 





GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 











APPLICATION 





al 


UNITED STATES SGHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO — 4 FIFTH | AVE., NEW YORK § 
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528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 












The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
18 THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 































$029 O+O1 HH O1O+H+O9H1O HOH 7 a : 
° A G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
Perfect Pencil Pointer.3 W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Avenue, | H. COO K « 2° 
uccessor LD ’ 
INVALUABLE ® J.B. Lipprncort ComMPANy ( Guseease wert 
tall veo @ 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia. Leominster, Mass. 
the lead OF or get - > Send for Circular. We will send machines on trial to responsible parties. 
Tf orde Price 
Express P Mio ae 
$1.25. aa" MONE e IN AND 
T 
2 aco £ | SCHOOL MINH RALS At HOME 
“T « t] ned ; tl i. rest to perfection of 
anything of the kind d ever saw. ? A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
School Commissioner : vd Dist.< Franklin Co., N.Y 4 Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
wa Send for Circulars. . Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, NH 9g | Increase your collection. | Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments | Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 





Address for circulars MINER HI. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 








Benches, Tools & Supplies 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Class®s 


Chandler & Barber, ‘Sv. Eliot st. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
The Nae Numbers, 


303, 404, GO4 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. Ff. 


OCondnuee to the progress a pupils and secure credit to the teacher. 





BOSTON. 
HAHNEMANN 


Medical 4 and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, oo 


The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 18% 







CRITERION and PARABOLON 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS $0 BRomrieio St.BoSTON.Mass. 
i¢ may be used with Oil Lime,Gas.Ineandescent. GRKRRERT Meh a-a raves 7 
or Are Electric Light College and School [RRRUSS StS serie miees, 
ay a specialty. Lecidedly the Best. LEAN ne 

. B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N. Y. GUE 


AGENCIES: 


SENO FOR CATALO 








New college building. Welle quip ped laboratories 

Experienced teachers. Low fees. Ex qu: ality in 

nex. Le Hospital of 225 beds now open. 
for announcement 

gas B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 








COBBESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 


J. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & C0. 


SCHOOL 3 Hast 14th St., 





SUVS SVSSVSSVSSSS888 


DENVER. 


The Best Vacation Trip: To the National 
Educational Association meeting 
in Denver. 


The Best Way to Go: 
party, leaving 
field, Mass. 


Tuesday, July 2 


With our special 
Boston and Spring- 
and Portland, Me., 


Over the pant Railroad : The Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé, 


The Best Rate: 
is the 


$48.40 for round trip, which 
lowest made by any line. 


Berthin Tourist Sleeper, $4.50; in Palace 
Sleeper, $11.50. 


Special Features : Green and White Moun- 
tains by daylight; Historic Lake 
Champlain ; Niagara Falls, where 
we stop half a day; Chicago, 
ee we spend the glorious 

fourth ; Kansas City; La Junta; 
p ueblo; Colorado Springs. 


For particulars address 
S. W. MANNING, 


Gen’l New Eng. Agent, 


32 Washington St., Boston. 


; 
¢ 
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THE TOUCH IS LIGHTEST, 
THE SPEED IS GREATEST, 
ow amy THE WORK IS FINEST 


“1895 HAMMOND.” 


mineneeeseamienineeal 


jeayy 


Min d 





The only typewriter ever invented that is 
a true machine and produces automatically 
typewritten work of the highest class. 

Write to us for a specimen of “ HAM- 
MOND” work. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


403-4105 Kast 62d St., New York Clty. 


If You Want to Save 


Half your butter bills and all of 
your doctor’s bills, use White’s 


Gold Churn 
Butterine. 


GOLD IN COLOR, GOLD IN VALUE. 


The three emir ent chemists who acted as judges 
on the food products at the Chicago. World’s 
Fair — Professor Sharpless, of Boston School of 
Technology; Professor Atwater, Government 
Experimental Chemist; and Prof-s:or Wiley, 
Chief Government Chemist — after a careful 
analysis, awarded a medal for what they called 
“ A sweet and wh lesome product called bu.tter- 
ine,” 

10 lbs. $1.65 Exp. 15c. to Boston, and 25c. 
to other N. E. points. 

Ever sweet, wholesome, and fragrant. 
Madescientifically. Delicious cream and 
the purest natural ingredients only used. 
Combined so as to leave GOLD CHURN 
BUTTERINE free from butyric acid, the 
decaying element in butter. 

That's why scientists and eminent ex- 
perts recommend Gold Churn Butterine. 
Send order for sample tub or box of 
prints, and if you don’t find it just as rep- 
resented, you will get your money right 
back. Sold only by 

A. WHITE, 324 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 





DIPLOMAS? 


Yes, indeed, and beautres, too. In stoch and to order. Stel 
plates, ey and —— Aw De * 
wordings. Also the best and jecords, and 
Geneal Scho “school Supplio. ne en ee a 
school, and write names plainly. 
Shapant # Buyett 

~ Columbus, Ohio. 


reduced 15 Ibs. a 
month. wl _ 


FAT FOLK: Supply, Ark, 


‘*T lost 43 Ibs., and feel splendid’ a fo 
star og. No sickness. ®. cureuee and 
sam 6 Ox sealed, 4 








KINDERGARTEN .:2: 


SUPPLIES, ee NEW YORK. 





Wiis 


mention this Journal. 





HALL& 0., “#F.Y.” Box $04, St.Louis Mo. 
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| Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read- 
| Ors, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Oo., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Oo. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.'s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
w 23 School St., Boston. 





NO LIBRARY 


Is complete without the 


STANDARD 
REFERENCE BOOKS. 





MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
PUBLI8H —— 


BEED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MEBRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

OOLLARD’S nners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Ht id by Experiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histori 


es. 
THOMSON’S Mathe=ajics, etc., ete. 
H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 





THESE COMPRISE 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly to date, unequaled by any other encyclopedia 
either in America or abroad. In ten volumes. 
Cloth, $30.00. Sheep, $40.00. Half Morocco, $45.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
Edition of 1893. A complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World, ' AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


containing notices of over 125,000 places, with recent and authentic information respecting With numerous illustrations, 18mo. Cloth. 50 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


By JoHN GALL, author of ‘‘ Popular Readings in 
Science.” With numerous fliustrations. 18mo, 
| Cloth, 50 cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Pablishers and Importers, .. . 33 East 17th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


151 Wabash Av., Ohicage. 


Just Published. 








the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cittes, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. 
Invaluable to the student, teacher, banker merchant, journalist, and lawyer. 
Sheep, $12.00. Half Russia, $15.00. Patent Index, 75c. additional. 


One volume. Large 8vo., 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and countries, from which may be gathered a 


Sent postpaid on re- 


knowledge of the lives of those who have made the world’s history famous. 


' 
Sheep, $12.00. Half Russia, $15 00. Patent Index, additional. 


One volume. Large 8vo. 7 SC. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


The Standard Dictionary of the English Language, and so accepted by the great body of 
literary men, 
Large 4to. Sheep, $10.00. 














Half Russia, $12,00. Patent Index, 75c. additional. 





PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YOREHK CITY. 
Send for specimen pages of ‘' Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
Used exclusively 


| 

| ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. | 
| 
| 


Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. | 


pee Phonographic Instructor.” 
n above schools. Address 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 
Attend the Metropolitan School of Shorthand new Pres. 
byterian Bldg., 156 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th St. Special 
course and rates to teachers. 


Horton’s Adjustable 


The American Institute of Normal Methods. Number Card 
Summer Schools, 1895. 


Courses of Instruction: Vecal Music, Drawing, Pianoforte, Penmanship (including Vertical 

Writing), and Physical Culture. New, special, and valuable features of general interest 

The ASTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, will be held at BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, R. I.. July 16 to August 2, inclusive. 

The WESTERN SU ER SCHOOL, will be held at NORTHWESTERN MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY, Highland Park (ear Chicago), Ill., August 6 to August 23, inclusive. 

Correspondence should be addressed to FRANK D. BEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., New York, Sec. of Eastern 
School ; to A. A. SILVER, Jr., 110-112 Boylstou St., Boston, Bus M’g'r; to ROBERT FORESMAN, 262 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., Sec. of Western School ; orto A. W. HOBSON, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., Bus, M’g’r. 


| | | | | PEDAGOGICAL BASIS 








Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 











Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
| w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 
ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK. 
| In one hour you can learn to 
accompany on the Piano or Organ 
by using Clark’s Lightning Chord 
Method. Neo Teacher Necessary. Should be on 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 
away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00, 
but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh- 
bors, we will mall you ome copy free. Send 15 cents 
for aaa Address Musical Guide Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paper. 6 
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RARE MUSIC! 


SONGS OF SLEEP. 


By Clayton Johns. One of the daintiest 
small collections extant. It is not a child’s 
book. The songs are for mezzo-soprano 
voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


‘«* BOOTT’S”” ALBUM OF SONGS. 


A new collection of charming lyrics. Each 
song is a gem, both in text and musical set- 
ting. Refined, artistic treatment is ex- 
hited in the piano accompaniments. A large 
variety of choice selections. $1.00. 


Classic Four-Hand Collection. 


The most admirable volume of piano duets 
ever published. The best modern com- 
posers are represented, and each number 
will repay the most careful study. Heavy 
paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 
$2.00; postpaid. 


MELODIOUS PASTIIES. 


For violin and piano. Excellent easy 
solos, with piano accompaniment. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


SONG ALBUII. 


By Martin Roeder. Eighteen songs of the 
highest order for soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
and tenor. A valuable collection for good 
singers. $I 50, postpaid. 


‘‘SELECTED CLASSICS.’’ 


For the pianoforte. The latest collection 
in the famous “Classic Series” has been 
compiled with rare taste and judgment, and 
will be found invaluable to the cultivated 
player. 143 pages. Heavy paper, $1.00; 
boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 





Every person interested in music 
should send for our handsome new 
booklets of new vocal and piano compo- 
sitions. 

Some Fascinating New Songs, 
New Piano Music, 1895, 
and Pearls of Sheet Music. 


(Free on request.) 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & O0., N. ¥. 


Blaine’ s Dh. 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
tical Knowledge 4nd value to anyone 





6ow 





whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 
dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may point the way to a fortune. A 
storehouse of useful, solid information of 


intense interest. Limp Cloth 25e., Stiff Cloth 
50e., Full Leather $1.00. Send fora 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents. 

E. As WEEKS & CO., 521 W Ave., 














Price, Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sample for examination, to 
teachers, 25 cents. 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 


59 Fifth Ave., 
N, VW. CITY, 
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VERTICAL WRITING. 
AAPL 


Jackson's Handbook. 
Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 


MACILL’S READING FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2. Mme. DeWitt, 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EpwARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





on Art Instruction address 


646 Washington St. | 47 East 


BOSTON. 





The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. 
For full information in regard to these and other publications 


NEW YORK. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave,, 


roth St., | 
CHICAGO. 





Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Becks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
~ one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN EK. HOWELL, 
Gi2 17th St., N. W., Washington, D, ©. 
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Just Issued: The Keport of the American Humane Association, on 


VIVISECTION AND DISSECTION 


In Schools, Apamphlet of 64 pages, containing expressions of opinion from the leading Educational author- 
ities, Clergymen, College Presidents, and Writers in this country and Europe. 


Sent free to all Teachers of Physiology, and Superintendents of Public Schools, on receipt of a two.cent 
stamp; and to any other address for 4 cents in postage stamps. Reduction made upon quantities, 


Address: 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE, A. H. A., 
62 Kirkland St.,. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 & 7 E. 16th St. N. Y,, 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever 


published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
specialty. Catalogues of, and estimates for, School and Library 





Supplying schools with books a 
Books on application. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 


1889 ; 


The Largest and Best List of Books for Teachers. 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, CHICAGO, 


1893. 





“The size and importance of the collection; high standard of text and 
other educational literature ; good printing and substantial binding. 

“In the collection is to be found a very useful and instructive book 
under the title of ‘Regents’ Questions,’ admirable as to arrangement and 
of special value to instructors of the young ; ‘ Northam’s Civil Government’ ; 
‘DeGraff’s School Room Guide’; together with nineteen volumes of the 
‘School Bulletin’. The latter volumes are of the greatest interest and his- 
torical value to educators of all grades.”—From Chicago Diploma. 





“C. W. BARDEEN follows a unique line of Publications. 


He pub- 


lishes more books directly for the help of teachers than any firm we know.” 
—Intelligence, Chicago, July 1, 18865. 


“ Mr. Bardeen is perhaps the most of a genius to be found among men 


devoting themselves to supplying teachers with literature, timely or classic. 
He has the confidence of the teaching profession.”—N. FE. Journal of Edu- 
cation, Jan. 9, 1890. 





THE TEACHERS’ TOOL-CHEST. 


ty No mechanic could get employment as a 
skilled workman unless he possessed a well-stocked 
Tool-Chest. Let this catalogue be kept at hand 
for reference when you find that you need tools in 
your trade. 


{ §ay~ Those starred are also published in The Stand- 
ard Teachers’ Library. 


1, 
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PERIODICALS, 
The School Bulletin and New York State Edu- 
cational Journal, $1.00a year. Complete sets, 
21 volames, $50.00. 
The Hamilton Declamation Quarterly, $1.00 a 
year. 


THE STANDARD TEACHERS’ LIBRARY 


Each volume in Manila 50 cts. In Cloth at prices 
named. 

1, Laurie’s Life and Works of Comenius, $1.00. 

2. Carlisle’s Memoirs of Ascham and Arnold, $1.00. 
3. Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching, $1.00. 
4. DeGuimp’s Life and Aim of Pestalozzi, $1.50. 

5. Herbert Spencer’s Education, $1.00. 

6. Bardeen’s Roderick Kume, $1.25. 

7. DeGraff's School Room Guide, $1.50. 

8. Tate’s Philosophy of Education, $1.50, 


No 
12, 


wjrmoe 


The Teacher’s Mentor, $1.00, 

- 10 and 11 are out of print. 

Northend’s Teacher and Parent, $1.00. 

The New York State Examination Questions. 
Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics. 

Patrick’s Elements of Pedagogics. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia of Education, $3.75. 
Knott’s Ready Reference Law Manual, $2.00. 
*Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls, 75 cts. 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


Williams's History of Modern Education, $1.50. 
Bennett's History of Pedagogies, 50 cts. 
Payne’s Short History of Education, 50 cts. 
Hailmann’s Sketches from the History of Edu- 
cation, 20 cts. 
Donaldson's History of Education, $1.00. 
Grant's Burgh Schools of Scotiand, $3.00. 
Stevens's High School of Edinburgh, $2.00. 
Barbera’s Educational! Publications In Italy, 25c. 
Bardeen’s Educational Journalism in N. Y., 40c. 
Smith’s Schools of Syracuse, N. Y., $3.00. 
Schepmoes’s New York Schoo! System, 35 ccs. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6, 


Parsons’s Prussian Schools, $1.00. 

Parsons's French Schools, $1.00. 

Bennett’s National Education in Europe, 15 cts. 
*Bardeen’s Roderick Hume, $1.25. 

A Day of my Life at Eton, $1.00. 

Hazlitt’s Schools and Schoolmasters, $2.00. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF NOTED EDUCATORS. 


1. 
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Quick's Educational Reformers, $1.50. 

The chapters of the above on (a) The Jesuits, (Uv) 
Comenius, (c) Locke, (d) Rousseau, (¢) Basedow, 
(f) Jacotot, (g) Pestalozzi, areeach published 
sepRrately at 15 cts. each. 

Hailmann’s Luther, Bacon, Pestalozzi, 
Girard, Diesterweg, and Freebel, 20 cts. 
*Carlisle’s Memoirs of Ascham and Arnold,$1.00. 

Dirck’s Memoirs of Samuel Hartlibb, $2.00, 

Meiklejohn’s Life of Dr. Andrew Bell, $1.00. 

Monroe’s Educational Labors of Henry Barnard, 
50 cts. 

Sixty-four Portraits of Eminent Teachers, 25 cts. 


JOHN AMOS COMENIUS. 
Laurie's Life and Works of Comentus, New Il- 
lustrated Edition, $1 00. 
The Orbis Pictus of John Amos Comenius, $3.00. 
Batier’s Place of Comenius in Education, 15 cts. 
Maxwell’s Text Books of Comenius, 25 cts. 
Quick’s John Amos Comenius, 15 cts. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF PESTALOZZI,. 


*DeGuimp’s Pestalozzi : his Aim and Work,$1.50. 
Pestalozz.’s How Gertrude Teaches her Children, 


Pere 


$1.50. 
Rooper’s Object Lessons, or Words and Things, 
50c, 


Reiner’s Number Lessons in a Pestalozzian 


School, $1.50. 

Reiner’s Form Lessons in a Pestalozzian School, 
$1.50. 

Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, Parts I, II, 


Quick’s Pestalozzi anu Vestalozzianism, 15c. 


FREBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN. 


1, 
2. 


SAMIR 


10, 


CON AAPwd- 


Autobiography of Friedrich Frosbel, $1.50. 

Marenholz-Buelow's Child and Child-Nature, 
$1.50. 

Perez's First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 

Shirreff's Kindergarten System, $1.00. 

Essays on the Kindergarten, $1.00. 

Hailmann’s Primary Helps, 75c. 

Hailmann’s The New Education, Vol. VI., $2.00. 

Meiklejohn’s The New Education, 15c. 

Kriege’s The Child and Child Nature, $1.00. 


SCHOUL LAW. 


Bardeen’s Common School Law, T5c. 

Bardeen's Handbook for School Trustees, 50c. 

Code of Public Instruction, New York, $2 50. 

Marble’s Powersand Duties of School Officers,15c. 

Miller’s Education as a Dep’t. of Gov’t., 15c. 

Harris's General Government and Public Edu- 
cation, 15c. 

Canfield’s Rural Poor and Higher Education, l5c. 

Northrop’s High Schools, 25u. 

Emerson’s Latin in High Schools, 25c. 

Bardeen’s Effect of the College Preparatory 
High Schools upon the Attendance and Scholar- 
ship in Lower Grades, 15c. 





11. 
12. 


13, 
14, 


Denominational Schools, Discussion of 1889, 25c. 

Bardeen’s Present Status of the Township Sys 
tem, 40c. 

es Taxpayer and the Township System, 


Cooper’s Compulsory Laws and their Enforce- 
ment, 15c. 


THE TEACHER ANDGIS QUALIFIUVATIONS 


1. 
2, 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


12. 


Bardeen’s Teacher as He Should Be, 25c. 
Bardeen’s Teacher’s Commercial Value, 25c. 
Bardeen’s Teaching as a Business for Men, 25c. 
*Northend’s The Teacher and the Parent, $1.00. 
*The Teacher’s Critic, $1.00. 

“The Teacher’s Guide to Correct Speech, $1.00. 
*Che Teacher’s Mentor. 

*Huntington’s Unsconscious Tuition, 15c. 
Hinsdale’s Pedagogical Chairsin Universities, 


15c. 
=" Methods and Courses in Norma! Schools, 
5c. 


Thomas’s University Degrees, 15c. 

Smith’s Honorary Degrees in Colleges, 15c. 
Sheeley’s Anecdotes of Schoo! Life, $1.00. 
Kay’s Education and Educators, $2.00. 
Sabin’s “Organization” vs. Originality, 15c. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


*Herbert Spencer’s Education, $1.00. 

*Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics, $1.25. 

(a The standard text-book of the Herbartian 
system. 

Rooper's Apperception, 
Feathers,” 50c. 

te A popular presentation of Herbartian prin. 
ciples. 

Gaines’s Principles in Teaching, 20c. 

*Patrick’s Elements of Pedagogics, 85c. 

Payne's Science and Art of Educatton, $1.00. 
*Tate’s Philosophy of Education, $1.50. 

Fitch’s Lectures on leaching, $1.25. 

Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies, $1.50. 

Harris’s Theory of Education, 15c. 

Milton’s Small Tractate of Education, 15c. 
Harris's Pedagogical and Psychological Inves- 
tigation, 15c. 

Perez's First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 
Tiedemann’s Record of Infant Life, 15c. 
Marenholz.Buelow's Child and Child Nature, 


or **A Pot of Green 


50. 
Ribot’s Paychology of Attention, 25c. 
*Hughes’s How to Secure and Retain Attention, 


50c. 
*Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention, 15c, 
*Fitch’s Art of Questioning, 15c. 
Williams’s Outlines of Psychology, $1 00. 
Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It,$1.00. 
Maudsley’s Sex in Mind and Education, l5c, 
*Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 15c. 
Education as Viewed by Thinkers, 15c, 
Beesau’s Spirit of Education, $1.25. 
Mills’s Inaugural Address at St. Andrews, 25c, 
Craig’s Philosophy of Training, $2.00. 
Mioutes of the International Congress, 1884, 
$5.00. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


*Buckham’'s Handbook for Young Teachers. 75c. 
*Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, $1.00. 
*DeGraff’s School Room Guide, $1.50. 
DeGraft’s Primer of School Management, 25c. 
Baldorf’s Management of Country Schools, z0c. 
Gill’s Method and School Management, $1.00. 
*Hughes’s Mistakes in Teaching, 50c. 
Southwick’s Quiz Book on Theory and Practice, 


Dime Question Book on Theory and Practice, 10c. 

Kennedy's Philosophy of School Discipline, 15c. 

Aids to Schoo! Discipline, per box, $1 25 

Maxwell’s Examinations as Tests for Promotion, 
15c. 

Richardson’s Learning and Health, 15c. 

Air Test Bottles, set of three, in case, $1.00. 

Maudsley’s Sex in Education, 15c. 

Sabin’s “ Organization” vs. Individuality of 
Teacher, 15c. 

Briggs’s Boys as They Are Made, 25c. 

Sedgwick’s Talks with my Pupils, $1,00. 


METHODS OF TEACHING, 


Hoose’s Province of Methods in Teaching, $1.00. 
*DeGrajf'’s School Room Guide, $1.50. 

*Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, $1.00. 
Van Wie’s Methods in Common Branches, 75c. 
Van Wie’s Development Helps, 50c. 

Dickinson’s Limits of Oral ‘Teaching, 15c. 
«Hughes's Mistakes in Teaching, 50c. 

*Hughes’s How to Secure and Retain Attention, 


50c. 
*Fitch’s Art of Seeuring Attention, 15c. 
*Fitch’s Art of Questioning, 15c. 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, $1.25. 
Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It, $1.00. 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods, $1.00. 
Kiddle’s Howto Teach, a Manualof Methods, 


$1.00. 
Lind’s Methods of Teaching in Country Schools, 
$1.00. 
Hart’s In the Schoo! Room, $1.00. 
Fowle’s Teachers’ Institute, $1.00. 


HELPS IN TEACHING SCIENCE, 


Harris’s How to Teach Natural Science, 50c. 
Arey’s Manual of Experimental Physics, 75c. 
McKay’s 100 Home-made Experiments, ldc. 
Stowell’s Syllabus of Physiology, $1.00. 
Schreber’s Exercise for Health and Cure, 50c. 
Richardson’s Learning and Health, 15c. 
Maudsley’s Sex in Education, 15c. 
Bardeen’s Question Book of Stimulants, 102. 
Uniform Questions in Physiology, 10c. Key 10c. 
Underwood's Systematic Plant Record, 30¢. 
Dime Question Books : (a) Physics, (0) Chemis- 
try, (c) Geology, (a) Botany, (é¢) Zodblogy, (/) 
Physiology, (g) Narcotics and Stimulants, (/) 
Astronomy. Each 10c. 
Hennig’s Anatomical Manikin, $1.00. 
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Flores, a Botanical Game, 50c. 


HELPS IN TEACHING SINGING, 
The Song Budget, 15c. 
The Song Century, 15c. 
The Song Patriot, 15c. 
Each of the abeve in Leatherette, 25c. 
The Song Budget Series Combined. Cloth, 50c. 
The Song Gymnast, 50c. 
Songs of the Lyceum League, 20c. 
Songs from the Arbor Day Manual, 25c. 
The School Room Chorus, 35c. 
Tillinghast’s Diadem of School Songs, 50c. 
Russell’s Half a Hundred Songs, 35c. 
Phillips’s Song Life, 50c. 


HELPS IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


Wilkins's Descriptive Geography, taught by 
means of Map-Drawing: (a) United States, 
75c.; (ob) Continents, 75c.; (c) Teachers’ Manual, 
for both, $1.50. 

Bardeen’s Geography of New York State, 75c. 

Griffin’s Topical Geography, with Methods, 50c. 

Pardon’s Oral Instruction in Geography, lb5ce. 

—_— Schoo! Geography of Pennsylvania, 

C. 


Northam’s Conversational Lessons, 25c. 
Bardeen’s Geography of Onondaga County, 25c. 
The Regents’ Questions in Geography, 25c. 
Key 25c. 
Uniform Questions in Geography, 10c. Key 10c. 
Prentice’s Review Questions in Geography, 15c. 
Dime Question Book of yey et 10c. 
Cheney’s Globe Manual, for Schoo'r, 25c. 
Jollins’ International Date Line, 15c. 
Bassett’s Latitude, Longitude, and Time, 25c. 
Edwards's Geographical Cards,Box of 200,$1.00. 
Edwards's Geographtcal Game, Our Country,” 
50c. 
Edwards’s Outline Topic Cards, per dozen, 15c. 
Griffith’s Outline Blackboard Maps, per set, $8.00. 
Biirgi’s Relief Map of Palestine, $10.00. 
Biirgt’s Relief Map of Switzerland (a) 11x17, 
$3.50; () 23x34, $10.00. 


HELPS IN TEACHING CIVICS, 


Edwards's 500 Questions in Civics, in box with 
key, 50c.; the same in book form, 15c. 

Dime Question Book of Civil Government, 10c. 

Uniform Questions in American History, Civil 
Government and School Law, 25c. 

Northam's Civil Government (a) New York, (0) 
Missouri, each 75c. 

Ball’s Instruction in Citizenship, 40c. 

Bardeen’s Handbook for School Trustees, 50c. 

Alden's Political Economy, 75c. 

Conspectus of Political Parties to 1880, $3.00. 

Knott’s Ready Reference Law Manual, $2.00. 


HELPS 1N TEACHING HISTORY. 


1,000 Questions in American History, $1.00. 

Northam’s Fixing the Facts of U. 8. History, 75c. 

Edwards's Outline and Topic Book, 50c. 

Van Wie’s Outlines and Questions, 15c. 
Williams's Topics and References, 50c. 

Juliand’s Brief Views of U. S. Histery, 35c. 

Dime Question Books: (a) Genera), (b) U. 8. His- 
tory, each 10c, 

Uniform Questions in U. 8. History, Civics, etc., 
25c 


Edwards's Historical Cards : (a) U.8., (b) Gen- 
eral History, each $1.00, (c) Historical Game, 


50c. 
Clark’s Chart of U. 8. History, per dozen, 50c. 
Hendrick's Syllabus of U. S. History, per dozen, 
50c 


Conspectus of U. 8. History to 1880, $2.00. 
Houghton’s Political Conspectus to 1880, $1 00. 
Hendrick's History of the Emptre State, 75c. 
Questions on the above, 50c. per dozen. 
Trainer’s Ho v to Teach U. 8. History, $1.00. 
Stone’s Reminiscences of Saratoga, $2.00. 
HELPS IN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
Preece’s Physical Culture and Voice Work, 75c. 
The same, Analyzed, 230 [l\lustrations, $2.00. 
Schreber's Exercise for Health and.Cure, 50c. 
DeGraff's Manual of Calisthenics, 25c. 
Reinhart’s Bodily Development, 25c. 
Burnham’s Outpostsand Guard Duty, U.S. A., 


50c. 
Hennig’s Anatomical Manikin, $1.00. 
HELPS IN TEACHING READING, 


Farnham’s Sentence Method of Teaching, 50c. 
Southwick’s Dime Qaestion Book of Reading,10c. 
Randall-Diehl’s Practical Delsarte Primer, 50c. 
Preece'’s Physical Culture and Voice Work, 75c. 
Swett’s Manual of Elocution, $1.50. 

Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls, T5c. 

Hall’s Orthoépy made Easy, 75c. 

DeGraff''s Practical Phontcs, 75c. 

DeGraff's Pocket Pronunciatton Book, 15e. 
*Hoose’s Studies in Articulation, 50c. 

Pooler’s Hints on Teaching Orthoépy, 10c. 

Dime Question Book of Orthography, 10c. 
Sanford's Limited Speller, 25c. 

Bales’s Diacritical Speller, 50c. 

Blakely’s Parliamentary Rules, 25c. 

Gore's Parliamentary Practice, 50c. 


HELPS IN PUBLIC DAY EXERCISES. 


Skinner’s Arbor Day Manual, $2 50; music pages, 

25c. 

Yawger’s How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 10c. 

Hinckley’s Longfellow Memorial Exercise, 10c. 

Preece’s Physical Culture, with Illustrated 
Recitations, $2.00. : 

Northend’s Memory Selections, 3 series, each 25c. 

Hoss’s Memory Gems, i5c. 

Thoughts from Earnest Women, 25c. 

Hendrick’s ‘‘The Table is Set,” a comedy, 15c. 

Brown’s “Glimpse of Grammarland,” a farce, 


15c. 


HELPS IN TEACHING LITERATURE, 


Daniels’s Outlines of English Literature, 50c. 
Hendrick’s Questions in Literature, 35e. 
Harlow’s Early English Literature, 75c. 
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Elementary Series. 
In one book, Cloth, $1. 


Southwick’s Dime Question Books: £ 

(6) American Literature, Each too” tans 
Pattee’s Litelature in the Public Schooler, 20c. 
Lowrie’s How to Obtain Value from a Book, 25c. 
The Bible in the Public Schools, 3 vols., 50c. 
he Regents’ Gatections in Literature, 25c. 
D nd’s emory $s a 

ploy y Selections. Three series, 
Thoughts from Earnest Women, 25c. 
Hoss’s Primer of Memory Geme, 15c. 
Yawger’s How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 15c. 
oe as Viewed by Thinkers, Quotations, 


Sheeley’s Anecdotes of School Life, $1.50. 
Hendrick’s ‘* The Table is Set,”’ a comedy, 15c. 
— ‘Glimpse of Grammarland,” a farce, 


HELPS IN TEACHING ENGLISH. 
Edwards's Graded Exerc 

I-VI, per dozen, $1.00, ener Se ape ee 
Weaver's Pictures in Language Work, 20c, 
Emerson’s Composition and Criticiem, 50c. 
The Bulletin Composition Book, 15c. 

Wilson's Elementary English, 35c. 
“aeere Exercise in English Syntax, 35c. Key, 
Wilson’s Grammar made Practica), 75c. 
Stark weather’s Aid to English Grammar, 75c. 
Sornberger’s Normal Language Lessone, 50c. 
Kiddle’s 3,000 Grammar Questions, with 
Dime’ Guz tion 8 k G 

uestion Books: ramr - 

Oric. Kach 10c. er 
Uniform Questions in Grammar, 10c. Key 10c. 
Dime Question Book of Letter- Writing, 10c. 
A Primer of Letter- Writing, 25c. 


HELPS IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


Beebe's First Steps Among Figures, $1.00. 
tar~The only practical exposition of the Grabé 
Method. 
Hoose's Pestalozzian Arithmetics, 1st and 2d 
year, each 50c,. 
Welch’s Problems for J anior Classee, 75c. 
Bradford’s 30 Problems in Percentage, 25c. 
Bassett’s Latitude, Longitude and Time, 25c. 
Granger’s Metric fables and Problems, 25c, 
Hutton’s Manual of Mensuration, 50c. 
The Regents’ Questions in Arithmetic, 25c; Key, 


25c. 
The Uniform Questions in Arithmetic, 10c. Key, 
10c 


Dime Question Book of Arithmetic, 10c. 

Prentice’s Review Problems in Arithmetic, 20c. 
Key, 25c. 

Edwards's ad gor Business Problems, 50c. 

Sanford’s Word Method in Number, 50c. 

Davis’s Manual for Teaching Fractions, 25c. 

Davis’s Fractional Apparatus, $4.00. 

Cube Root Blocks, Three Places, $1.00. 

Bristol’s Honesty Cards in Arithmetic, 50c. 

Reiner’s Pestalozzian Lessons in Number, $1.50. 

The Bulletin Number Fan, $1.00. 


HELPS IN PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING, 


Wells's Natural Movement Method, Nos. 1 and 2 
per dozen, 84c.; Nos. 3 5, 96c. 

Wells's Manual of the Movement Method, 25c. 

Burritt’s Penmanship in Public Schwoler, 60c, 

Ball’s 1,000 Questions and Answers in Drawing, 


40c. 
5, Hotchkiss’s Practical Lessons in Object Drawing, 
40c 


The Uniform Questions in Drawing, 25c. 
Weaver's Pictures in Language Work, 20c. 


TEACHERS’ QUESTION BOOKS, 
The Regents’ Questions to 1882: (a) Arithmetic‘ 
(b) Key; (c) Geography, (d) Key; (¢) Grammar, 
(f) Key; (g) = Each 26¢. The seven in 
one volume, $2.00. 
*The N.Y. Rxamination Questions,to date, $1.00. 
The New York Question Book, to March 1860, 
$2.00 


The Same, Supplement No. 1, to June, 1891, 25c. 

The Same, Supplement No. 2, to June, 1892, 25c, 

The Uniform Questions since June, 1892, in (a) 
Drawing; (b) U. 8. History, Civil Government, 
and School Law; (c) Methods and School Eco- 
nomy; (d) Geography; (e) Physiology; each, 25c. 

The Buffalo Examination Questions, Ist year, 50t.; 
2d year, 50c. 

Southwick's Dime Question Books, each 10c. 


Advanced Series, 
In one book, Cloth, $1. 


Physiology. 1. Physics. 
Theory and Practice. 2. General Liter. 
U. 8. History and Civil Gov't. ature. 
Algebra. 5. Gen, History. 
American Literature, 7. Astronomy. 
Grammar. 8. Mythology. 
Orthography and Etymology. 9. Rhetoric, 
Arithmetic. ll, Botany. 
Physical and Political Geog-12. Zodlogy. 
raphy. 16. Chemistry. 
Reading and Punctuation. 17. Geology. 


Extra volumes, by C. W. Bardeen; 21, Temperance 


Physiology; 22. Book-Keeping; 23. Letter- 
Writing, each 10c. 

The Civil Service Question Book, $1.50. 

Soathwick’s Quizzism, 25c. 

Southwick’s Quis Book on Teaching, $1.00. 

Kiddle’s 3.000 Questions in Grammar, 
Answers, $1.00. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


The Hornstone Slating, per gallon, $8 00. : 
The Agalite Blackboard Slating, per gal., $6.00. 
Jones's Vacuum Eraser, per dozen, $1.00. 
McCully’s Perforated Erasers. per a0z., $1.00. 
The Star Erasers, per dozen, 75c. 

The Bulletin Pencil Holder, $1.00. 

The Bulletin Pencil Sharpener, $3 50. 

The Bulletin Ink-Weil Filler, $1.25. 

Hennig’s Anatomical Manikin, $1.00. 


with 





Any of the above sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y.- 
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Eclectic English Classics 


Now include twenty-one volumes of gems of English literature. 
Latest additions are: 


Judicious, helpful notes, 


good paper and printing, attractive board binding, low prices. 


Shakespeare's As You Like It...... ee er eee Te eT et Tee .20 
Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations........-.... er ee eee ee eee its Tee ee -20 
Romth Ss WOGUEIOCE + 66.656.50002 6e0ceeess eT rerey Be che aie a ene, hot re rg Saket are ek eek’ .60 
Macadiay 6 ESSay GN AGGIGON, ccciicc cc ccs ssccrcccssscccesecssoeser re ae Bis .20 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner......... §$b44ksd bask ewaats erecer rT ere 30 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveler.........cesseecceseee bed ceases vdw Rew eteees es bond .50 





American Literature 


By M. C. Watkins. Literature Primer Series. Flexible cloth..........seee+e+. ‘ 

“It is a book that should find its way, purely on its merits, into every school and hou 
hold in the land.”—Pudlic Opinion, 

. 
School English 

By George P, Batley: Clativsss icuscasaceavaes 

“The plan contemplated in the preface and successfully worked out in the volume shoul 
commend ‘ School English’ to every teacher desirous of having better work done in the motl 
tongue.”—JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Head-Master, Lawrenceville School, New Jersey. 


GEOMETRY 


Elements of Geometry 


By John Macnie. Edited by Emerson E, White, Cloth...... $1.25 


“T have seen nothing in the line of text-books on geometry which I regard as quite so complete and quite so 
well adapted to stimulate and satisfy an interest in this study as White’s Geometry.”—WILLIAM M. THRASHER, 


Mathematics, Butler University, Indiana, 


Professor 


GEOLOGY 


Manual of Geology 
By James D. Dana. 1,087 pages, 1,575 figures, two double-page maps. 
OVINE MONON. 6546: G05 944400059458 CDI S Sh DES EN EE oe .. ) 
**Tt is not only a text-book for the college student, but a handbook for the professional 
geologist. It comes as the worthy consummation of a long life of exceptional] earnestness and 
success in the work of teacher, investigator, editor, and author.”.—American Geologist. 


Fourth 


sh 


GEOGRAPHY 


Home Geography 


For Primary Grades. By C. C. Long. Beautifully Illustrated............ o6beseoes 
Prof, J. A. Graves, Principal of South School, Hartford, Ct., says: ‘‘[ am greatly pleas 
with Long’s Home Geography and shall put it into our second and third years. It seems 


me better adapted for the beginnings of geography than any other book I have yet seen.” 


LATIN 


Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse 


By H. T. Peck, Columbia College, and Robert Arrowsmith, Teachers College, New 
York. Cloth, beautifullyillustrated......... eee TET Le OE Te eee PERSE Ree a $1.50 


“The most fascinating salmagundi I have yet seen. One reads on and on, attracted by 
the variety and novelty of the excerpts. The illustrations happily illuminate the text and the 
whole subject of the book.”—J. E. GoopRIcH, University of Vermont. 


Cicero’s Cato [laior de Senectute 


Edited by Frank Ernest Rockwood, Professor of Latin, Bucknell University:..... .go 
Prof. Karl P. Harrington, University of North Carolina, says: ‘“ The ‘ Senectute’ of 
Rockwood is notable for its double notes, the scope of its introduction, and the convenience of 
its arrangement. It seems to me to be the best edition of this single work now in the American 


market.” 
Viri Romae 


By R. Arrowsmith, Teachers College, and Charles Knapp, Barnard College. (In press.) 
Prepared on the principle that at the earliest stage the help given to pupils should be very full 
and centered especially about the essential facts and simpler constructions of the language. 


Cornelius Nepos 
By T. B. Lindsay, Boston University. (In press.) 
References are given to the 


An entirely new edition. Quantities are marked throughout. 
It contains a large 


Latin Grammars of Harkness, Allen and Greenough, and Gildersleeve. 
number of new engravings especially prepared for this work. 


GREEK 


The First Greek Book 


By C. W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, and C. S, Atherton. With an Introduction by 
W.C. Collar, Head Master Roxbury Latin School. (In press.) 

Having in mind the changing position of Greek in school and college studies, and recog- 
nizing that Greek composition is no longer. to be treated as an end fer se, the work is here 
made from the outset auxiliary to an understanding of Greek texts. The exceptional or rare 
has no place in an introductory manual. What is like English calls for nothing more than 
mention. Practice even on important constructions is carried no further than is necessary to 
give the learner aclear comprehension. Exercises for translation into Greek are limited to 
about half the number of sentences given for translation into English. The book is fully illus 
trated. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis 


By President W. R. Harper, Chicago University, and James Wallace, Macalester 
ee, EVEN HOURS BEG VOCOMUIOE 605s £¥.64.081d6 0045 4r0008 056s sedan kosb0eas oe $1.50 

This edition of the Anabasis forms part of Dr. Harper’s Inductive Method in Greek, which 
also includes Harper and Castle’s Inductive Greek Primer, $1.25, Greek Prose Composition, 
75c., and Harper and Waters’s Inductive Greek Method, $1.00. 


Latin Inscriptions 


By J. C. Egbert, Columbia College. (In press.) 
A full course embodying the results of the latest investigations in Latin epigraphy. Num 
ous reproductions of Latin inscriptions, 


Latin Lessons 


By E. W. Coy, Hughes’ High School, Cincinnati. (In press.) 
A new book for beginners, based upon selections from Viri Romae, Nepos, and Caesar, a 
intended to develop readily the power of reading Latin, 


Selections from Aulus Gellius 


By Charles Knapp, Barnard College. (In press.) 
Edited for rapid reading. ‘Those selections have been chosen which are best adapted to 
throw light on Roman customs, life, and language, and to illustrate Gellius’s writings. 


Harkness’s Latin Texts 


Dr. Harkness’s Latin books have been thoroughly tested in the classroom, and that they 

steadily grow in popularity is the best evidence of their merit. Dr. Harkness writes as follows 
PROVIDENCE, May 18, 1895. 

“Thesale of my Latin Grammar and of my series as a whole have been larger during t! 
last three years than during any three successive years since they came from the press, and 
these three years the sales have been larger during the last year than during either of the oth« 
two.” ALBERT HARKNESS, 
New Standard Latin Grammar, $1.12. Harkness’s Easy Method for Beginne 
Harkness’s Complete Course for the First Year in Latin, $1.12. 


GERIIAN 


German Reading Books 


Just published three volumes of a new series of German Reading Books. Offters will b 
issued at frequent intervals. Features of the new series are: Schwabacher type; useful voca 
bulary, containing all necessary assistance in idiom and translation; footnotes calling att 
tion to treatment of idioms in the vocabulary ; notes on subject-matter at the foot of text page 
Uniform binding in flexible boards. Now ready: 


Harkness’s 
in Latin, $1.2 


DIE MONATE. By Heinrich Seidel. Edited for school use by Robert Arrow- 
smith, Teachers College, New York................ EE eet athens kaa at ra eter 
DAS HEIDEDORF. By Adalbert Stifter. Edited fof school use by Max Lentz, 
Instructor in Modern Languages at the Paterson (N. J.) Classical and Scientific School. 
DER LINDENBAUM, DIE ALTA GOUVERNANTE, and DANIEL SIEBEN- 
STERN, three stories by Heinrich Seidel. Edited for school use by Dr. Ernst 
RiGROTC, SAODOREGI ACRGGINY) i60055056eb0tsccecescnsb cccsesas ne CxeRee Ree keene 
In Preparation : Leander’s ‘Traumereien, edited by A. Haustein, Packer Institute, 


Brooklyn. 


FRENCH 


Contes et Legendes—Part I 
By H. A. Guerber, Author of ‘‘ Myths of Greece and Rome,” 
The first volume of a new series of French Reading Books, uniform in treatment with the 
German series referred to above. Part I. of “Contes et Legendes” contains twenty-five 
favorite stories, told very simply. It has a full vocabulary, and is adapted for the first year. 
Part II. is in preparation. 
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The Academic French Course—First Year 
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“The Academic French Course is thorough in all its details, its contents are charmit 
and fascinating, and sure to hold the attention. Above all, it is French from beginning to et 
bearing the stamp of scholarship and thorough mastery.”—ALFRED C. ZEMBRO, Pro/ 
of French, Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio. . 


FOR TEACHERS 


National Geographic Monographs. Published monthly during the school year. Now ready: 
I. Physiographic Processes. III. Physiographic Regions of the U.S. ~ 
II. Physiographic Features. IV. Lakes and Sinks of Nevada. 
Annual subscription, ten monographs, payable in advance, $1.50. Annual subscription, 
five copies of each to one address, payable in advance, $6.00. Single monographs, 20 cents. 
Remit with order to American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


King’s School Interests and Duties.......,.....e.ceeece saeeee is we Peri seo $1 
LO Bp Co, ee eres er en. ae eeee I 
Guerber’s Myths of Northern Lands............. TISTICAL Tree eee eveveses secceee 1.5 
The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire............. nbeebe cae P ods asc0ms ec nnneene I 
Small & Vincent’s Introduction to the Study of Society....... Titi. eLetter Seo 1.6 


Books sent to any address prepaid on receipt of prices. Besides the above, we publish the LEADING AMERICAN TEXT- S 
and kind of schoo), pubiic as d private, city and country. There is hard‘y a school in the United Stat+s where our books are not in bigs ~~ eae ann eaiilies 


of us every book needed in school at the lowest prices and with the least possible inconvenience. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


We cordially invite correspondence. 





BOSTON ATLANTA 





PORTLAND, OREGON 











